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about 8s. per ream upon the large and small 
paper used by the different offices; and £157 
10s. for advertisements, taking the number 


Os a former oceasicn, a somewhat general | which appear in the thirteen daily papers, to- 


view was 
Press in this country, one of those extraordi- 
nary combinations by which capital, activity, 
and intellect, have produced wonderful results. 
The daily press is undoubtedly one of the great 
powers of society, a power constantly inter- 
fering with, and controlling every other. It 
has an omnipresent vision—there is nothing too 


| high for its grasp—nothing too minute for its 
) attention. 


It occupies itself with all public af- 
fairs—and with all private concerns as soon as 
they come within the circle of public interest ; 


| and perhaps of all the grand machinery of so- 


cial existence, it is that which is most con- 
stantly improving—and presenting from year 
to year new evidence of what wealth and 
industry and mind can do, when coalescing for 
any important object. The purport of this ar- 
ticle, however, is not to discuss the benefits, or 
to enlarge on the wonders wrought by the 
newspapers of England, but to give informa- 
tion as to the manner in which this important 
engine is made to move, and to communicate, 
in an unadorned shape, those details which can- 
not but be interesting, even if regarded as the 
mere statistics of the subject. 

The number of newspapers now published in 
the United kingdom is three hundred and eight, 


of which eighty-nine appear in Scotland and | 


Ireland. In London alone there are fifty-five, 
of which thirteen issue daily ; viz: The Times, 
Morning Herald, Morning Chronicle, Morning 
Advertiser, Morning Journal, Morning Post, 
and Public Ledger, all morning papers; and 
the Globe, Courier, Sun, British Traveller, 
Standard, and Star, evening papers. The quan- 
tity of copies daily put into circulation by these 
establishments is, including their occasional 
supplements, about forty. thousand, and the 
amount of profit derived by the revenue from 
their diurnal publication is, £722 Its. 8d.; of 
this sum £539 6s. 8d. is paid for stamps, being 
at the rate of £13 6s. 8d. per thousand stamps, 
at 4d. each, with a discount of twenty per cent. 
allowed by the government, in lieu of the for- 
mer deductions, made upon unsold papers, &c. 
a penalty 2 £100 being now incurred, by the 
inting of even a si copy upon unstam 
ears £32 is ag the 1 ane he 
the excise duty, the sum being calculated at 
Museum.—Vor. XV. 
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| 
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iven of the state of the Newspaper | gether, at nine hundred. 


Each of these advertisements pays a duty of 
3s. Gd. to the government ; and, as the present 
estimate total is calculated from the advertising 
contents.ef the several papers, in one day of 
the present month, which is not the advertising 
season, it would be fair, perhaps, to take the 


| average at one-fifth more, thus making the 


total amount paid to the revenue daily, by the 
London morning and evening papers, about 
£750. 

Besides the London daily newspapers, there 
are several which are published twice and thrice 
a week; these are the London Gazette, the 
Record, the St. James’s Chronicle, (a paper 
connected with the establishment of the Stand- 
ard,) the Evening Mail, which is published at 
the office of the Times; the London Packet, 
and the English Chronicle, which is printed by 
the proprietors of the Morning Herald. 

As to the respective numbers issued by each 
of the daily papers, it is not easy to be precise. 
The Times, according to a paragraph which 
lately appeared in that paper,” distributes near- 
ly ten thousand copies daily, and the Herald 





* We have been requested by the gentlemen 
interested, to publish the following statement : 

Upwards of £53,000 is annually contributed 
to the revenue by one individual— 

Mr. Clement, the proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle, who possesses the largest newspa- 
per establishment in London, paid, last year, 
between January Ist and December 31st, 1828, 
for stamp and excise duties for that journal 
and his three weekly papers, no less than 
£53,500. The number of fourpenny stamps 
(which is the red mark at the corner of every 
paper) was 2,735,865. Mr. Clement's consump- 
tion being more than one-tenth part of the 
stamps used by all the newspapers printed in 
England, of which there are printed in London 
49, and in the country 151, together with daily 
and weekly journals 200, consuming, accordi 
to the parliamentary return, about 25,000, 
of fourpenny stamps. The quantity of paper 
used was 5,471 reams, each ream weighed 40 
Ibs.; the excise duty on which was 10s. the 
ream. 

The number of advertisements inserted in 
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has probably a daily circulation of not less than 
eight thousand, whilst the Morning Chronicle, 
according to the statement which has been 


made by its proprietor, may be supposed to | 
issue something more than four thousand daily, | 


a smal! circulation certainly, as to mere num- 
ber, when compared with the Times or the He- 
rald, but yet sufficiently large to enable the 
Chronicle to stand its ground well. The circu- 


lation of the Morning Advertiser is confined | 
chiefly to houses of public entertainments, the | 


conductors of which have a direct interest in 
encouraging it, as its profits go to support an 
excellent institution for the education of a great 
number of the children of decayed licensed 
victuallers, and also we believe for the support 
of destitute widows. The Public Ledger is 
confined almost exclusively to mercantile men. 
The Morning Journal, which was until lately 
known as the New Times, has had to struggle 
with many vicissitudes. It was originally start- 
ed by a company of auctioneers and others as 
“ The Day,” and it had at one time, under that 
title, a tolerably extensive, but never a very 
profitable circulation. When Dr. Stoddart, the 
former editor of the Times, seceded from that 
establishment and joined the proprietors of 
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Mr. Clement's papers in the year was 29,033; 
the duty upon each advertisement being 3s. 6d. 
Thus the sums paid to the revenue by Mr. Cle- 
ment's newspaper concern, in the past year of 
Is2-, were— 
L. s.d 
2,735,868 News Stamps’ - - 45,597 15 0 
Duty on 20,638 Advertisements, 
“at os. bd. - - - - 
Excise on 5,471 reams of Paper, 
at 10s. - - - - 2.735 10 6 


Total £53,519 06 


We had never intended again to obtrude 
what may be called our own private concerns 
on public attention, but the insertion of the pre- 
vious paragraph at the request of Mr. Clement, 
makes it almost a sort of duty to ourselves to 
take the opportunity of placing a counter-state- 
ment before our readers. Mr.Clement is the 
proprietor of four newspapers, and the total 
amount of his contributions on the four is 
£53,519 Os. Gd. We will shortly oppose to 
this, the contribution to the revenue of the 
Times alone, and wil! adopt the method of cal- 
culation used by Mr. Clement. 


Amount of the duties paid by the Times 
alone :— 


5,185 15 6 


£ s. d 
News Stamps 3,046,500 - - 48,516 13 4 
Duty on 92,969 Advertisements, 


at 3s. Gd. - - - - 16269 11 6G 
Excise on 6,093 reamsofPaper - 3,351 3 0 
Total - £68,137 7 10 


Leaving an excess, in favour of the Times 
alone, over the four popers published by Mr. 
Clement, of £14,618 7s. 4d. We will not do 
so invidious a thing, as point out the enormous 
excess of contribution paid by the Times over 
any one of the four journals alluded to.— Times, 
Friday, January 9th. 





“ The Day,” the title was changed to that of 
“The Day and New Times,” and ere long it 
| was known only as“ The New Times,” under 
which title it fluctuated considerably in num- 
ber, and in the extent of its advertisements, 
without, however, we believe, ever yielding an 
averaze profit to its owners. It has been re- 
cently purchased by parties whoare favourable 
| to ultra Tory polities. The Morning Post is 
little encumbered with expenses—its readers 
are almost wholly among what is termed the 
| Fashionable World, and being relieved from 
the heavy expenses of obtaining news reports 
which attach to other papers, it undoubtedly 
derives great profit from the simple source of 
advertisements. It is well known to those who 
are connected with the press, that advertise- 
ments are the last things which come to, and 
the last which leave, a newspaper. A paper 
may rise considerably in the extent and cha- 
racter of its circulation, and vet for a year or 
two there may be no material increase in the 
value of its advertisements; and, on the other 
hand, when it has once acquired a good adver- 
tising name,-it may fall rapidly in number, and 
decline still more rapidly in character, without 
a corresponding diminution of profit from its 
advertising columns. Many speculations have 
been ventured upon as to the value of the dif- 
ferent morning newspapers as mere trading 
concerns, or for the investment of capital, with 
a view to the receipt of good interest. In es- 
timating the value of a newspaper to sharehold- 
ers, not only the actual amount of dividend is 
to be considered, but also the probable perma- 
nence of such dividend, as connected with the 
character and mode of management of the 
paper. It may happen that a newspaper will, 
during a time of excitement, so apply an extra 
expenditure, as to produce an adequate return 
for the time, but that, with the diminution of 
| the excitement, there may be a more than cor- 
responding diminution of returns, taken with 
reference to the decreased expenditure. The 
best property in newspapers is that where the 
talent of the political writers, and the general 
care and good taste of the managers and selec- 
tors, have secured the approbation of discern- 
ing readers; because such papers will necessa- 
rily rise, in times of excitement, without any 
greatly increased expense, whilst in a dearth of 
news, they will sustain less injury than other 
papers, which are ready to supply every new 
craving of popular curiosity. The Times has 
a high reputation for the great sagacity with 
which it seizes on questions during the period 
in which they most particularly occupy the 
public mind. Broad as this sheet was, it seem? 
that it is to be still broader. The Globe of Jan- 
uary 19th says :—“ In consequence of the act 
of Parliament requiring an extra stamp for 
every supplemental sheet of a newspaper, a 
mode of giving the required additional matter 
without incurring a further stamp duty, has 
just been adopted by the Times newspaper. In- 
stead of giving a supplementary sheet, the 
Times this day is printed upon one entire sheet 
of paper,measuring four feet in length, and three 
in breadth,and containing forty-three columns 
of matter, of which rather more than thirty 
are filled with advertisements, being considera- 
bly upwards of ninety thousand words. There 
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are fifteen columns of reports and news of dif- | a paper, which during the last eight years has 


ferent kinds, printed in small type, and contain- 
ing more than forty-five thousand words, and 
about three columns in the larger type, con- 
taining more than six thousand words—so that 
there are nearly one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand words in the paper. This quantity of mat- 
ter would form considerably more than a thick 
octavo volume of any of the modern works as 
they are now printed. Indeed, on calculating 
the quantity of one of the most recent, and by 
no means the least closely printed, we find that 
the contents of the Times of this day, if print- 
ed in the same manner, would exceed, by eighty 
pages, the contents of tire volume which we have 
examined. If, by the side of this colossal paper, 
we were to place one of the earliest numbers 
printed under the same title, the contrast would 
be very curious. On referring to one of the ear- 
liest newspapers printed in this country, we 
find its contents to be equal to less than one 
hundredth part ofthe Times of this day. Con- 


sidering the shortness of the time which must | 
have elapsed between the commencement and | 


the termination of the labours of getting up 
such a sheet, the number of hands employed in 
every department can have fallen little short 
of one hundred. The lovers of quantity can, 
of course, find no fault with this new arrange- 
ment of the Times newspaper, but there may be 
some who will dread the task of getting through 
an octavo volume at their breakfast-table. To 
persons who like to read all that a newspaper 
contains before they set about the business of 
the day, the task of swallowing little less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand words with 
their rolls and coffee—the feat of getting 
through the forty-eight columns of the Times, 
with a due regard to the importance of its lead- 
ing articles—its news, foreign and domestic— 
its reports—the announcement of sales by auc- 
tion of bankers’ estates and seats in parliament, 
of roan cobs and cabriolets—the infinite sun- 
dries of wants and wanted—and last, not least, 
of births, deaths, and marriages—sucha feat as 


this will exceed the wonders of the prize ring, | 


or the phenomena of the turf, and satisfy the 
cravings of the most insatiable Helluo-libro- 
rum. How the coffee-house keepers, and other 
heads of places of public resort and entertain- 
ment, will relish the plan, we know not. We 
think we see the intellectual artisan, in his 
spare half hour, waiting till ‘the other gentle- 
man has done with the paper, casting at him 
glances, half angry, half imploring. Every one 
has heard of a certain noble student's antipathy 


to ‘a square book ;’ one glimpse of the Times of | 
to-day, must, we should conceive, inflame a | 


morbid feeling of this kind to a fearful paralysis 
of horror.”’ 

We have heard the copy-right of the Times 
calculated at from £100,000 to £120,000; but 
it would be difficult to affix a correct value to 
such an establishment. If it be true that the 
shareholders have sometimes divided a nett 


— of £24,000 per annum, the capital must | 
u 


e estimated at a much higher rate. 


It was | 


usual some time ago to estimate the value of a | 


newspaper at five or six years’ purchase ; but 
shares in the two leading evening papers have 
been sold at as high a rate as twelve and four- 
teen years’ purchase. The Morning Herald is 








risen under the present managing proprietor 
to more than five times the amount of its cireu- 
lation before he purchased the majority of the 
shares, and its advertisements have increased 
in the same proportion. Perhaps without mak- 
ing an invidious comparison by offering an 
opinion as to what each newspaper would fetch 
in the market, it may be safely calculated that 
a capital of more than £250,000 has been in- 
vested in the seven morning newspapers which 
are now published in the metropolis. Of the 
evening newspapers, the highest in circulation 
is now said to be the Globe; at least its pro- 
prietors have so stated, and have not been con- 
tradicted. This paper was originally started 
in conjunction with one which has ceased to 
exist, viz: “ The British Press,’ by a company 
of booksellers. It was never a losing concern, 
but the losses of the British Press were more 
than equivalent to the profits of the Globe; 
and five years ago, when at a low circulation, 
it was purchased by the proprietors of another 
evening paper—The Traveller—and the two 
were joined together. In the course of the 
last five years, however, it has incorporated 
not less than five other evening papers,—the 
Statesinan, the True Briton (a paper started 
by Lord Kenyon, and at one time respectable 
by its able opposition to the “ Bill of Painsand 
Penalties” against the late Queen), the Even- 
ing Chronicle (a paper which was set up by 
Mr. Buckingham), the Nation, a short-lived 
enterprise (of Mr. Wooler), and the Argus (a 
second, and equally unfortunate attempt of 
Mr. Buckingham). Ifthe maxim of « In union 
there is strength” be true in any case, it must 
be true with the Globe, for bere is union in- 
deed—seven papers in one. The value of the 
Globe, according to the last transfer of shares, 
would be about £50,000—that of the Courier 
is greater, for, although its number may be 
lower, it has more advertisements. We have 
heard indeed that at one time, shares in the 
Courier were suld at such a rate, as to make 
the entire capital worth 80 or £90,000. The 
Sun is a newspaper which has within the last 
three years more than quadrupled its number ; 
a result produced, no doubt, by a heavy ex- 
penditure of capital—it is said as much as 
£14,000. It now, like the Globe and British 
Traveller, advocates liberal principles, and by 
the great exertions of its managers, it has ob- 
tained considerable influence. Lord Kenyon 
is supposed to have lost in two years more than 
£7000 by the True Briton, and Mr. Murray 
suffered, it is believed, to the extent of £15,000 
from the Representative. The True Briton 
commenced as a furious Orange paper. In 
three months it became liberal, and under new 
management reached a good circulation. It 
then assumed Orange colours again, and under 
another manager, the circulation fell away al- 
most to nothing. The difficulty of establishing 
a newspaper was never more exemplified than 
in the ease of the Representative. A more ef- 
fective body of reporters than it could boast of 
had never been known, and in all the other de- 
partments, except the head, there had been 
good provision made to ensure success; but 
it was sent out to the world as a bark with a 
good crew, uuder rash and inexperienced coms 
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manders, who ran it on shore, and before the 
damage could be repaired, it went to pieces. 
The British Traveller has a fair circulation, 
and is now well edited. The Standard, which 
isa high church and state puper, has, under 
very able management, risen to a sufficient 
height to warrant its being regarded as an es- 
tablished paper ; but the Star has so fallen, as 
to be now rarely mentioned. 
capital invested in the evening papers is not 
less than £150,000; so that the entire daily 
press represents an amount of £400,000, whilst 
for the weekly papers, and those which appear 
twice and thrice a week, we may fairly add at 
least £100,000, making altogether a capital of 
half a million. 

The weekly papers now published, are, the 
County Chronicle, Farmer's Journal, World, 
Atlas, Baldwin's County Herald, Despatch, 
Examiner, Trades’ Free Press, Life in London, 
Sunday Times, New Sunday Times, Weekly 
Times, Age, Englishman, Sunday Monitor, 
Sunday Advertiser, Bell's Messenger, Far- 
mer's Chronicle, Sphynx, Spectator, John Bull, 
News, Observer, Old Soldier, and Weekly 
Courier; besides three Literary Papers, the 
Atheneum, the Literary Gazette, and the 
Weekly Review; one or two Law Papers; 
and Cobbett's Register. Three of these, the 
New Sunday Times, the Old Soldier, and the 
Weekly Courier, are of no older date than the 
current year. The number of persons employ- 
ed upon the daily newspapers, taking the ave- 
rage of the morning and evening papers, is up- 
wards of six hundred ; and that of the weekly 
papers, including those which appear two and 
three times per week, more than five hundred ; 
making a total of more than eleven hundred ; 
and if to this we add the number employed 
upon the provincial English papers, and uj pon 
those which appear in Ireland and Sco sland, 

we shall have a grand total of two thousand se- 
ven hundred. Employed upon each morning 
paper, there are an editor, a sub-editor, from 
ten to fourteen regular reporters, at salaries of 
four to six guineas per week, each ; from thirty 
to thirty-five compositors in the printing of- 
fice, some of whom, being what is called full 
hands, that is, men who work the whule of 
their day, receive £2 &s. each, as wages, with 
some additions for over hours; whilst others, 
who are called supernumeraries, and who com- 
pose only a limited portion of matter called a 
galley, receive £1 3s. Gd. each ; one or two 
readers, who correct the proofs as they come 


from the compositors, and who receive each, | 
from two and a half, to three and a half guineas | 


per week ; a reading-boy, whose duty it is to 
read the copy aloud, whilst the reader makes 
his corrections upon the proof; a printer, who 
receives from four to six, or even eight guineas 
per week ; and a certain number of men and 
boys to attend to the printing machine, and to 
take off the papers as they fall from the cylin- 
ders; a publisher and sub-publisher ; 


ments and keep the accounts ; a porter,a num- 
ber of errand-boys, &c 

The salary of an editor, upon a respectable 
morning paper, is from £600 to £1000 per an- 
num ; 
£600 per annum 


The amount of 











two or 
more clerks in the office, to receive advertise- | 


and a sub-editor receives from £400 to | 
We have heard that the | 


editors of one of the leading morning papers, 
has £1000 per annum; and “that at least ano- 
ther £1000 per annum, is paid to gentlemen 
not regularly on the establishment, for political 
articles ; thus providing a variety of matter 
Besides the regular reporters of a newspaper, 
there are several occasional, or as they are 
called, “ penny-a-line” reporters ; from the cir- 
cumstance of their furnishing articles of intelli- 
gence, at a fixed price per line; viz., 14d. or 
i4d. They are not attached to any particular 
newspaper. The aggregate charge for copy 
furnished by these persons, forms a considera- 


| ble item in the weekly expenditure of a news- 


paper. The salaries paid by a first rate morn- 
ing paper weekly, to its editors, reporters, and 
others on the establishment, do not amount to 
less than £180 per week; and if to this be add- 
ed the expenditure for occasional reporting— 
for assistance to the compositors—for foreign 


| newspapers, and private correspondence, and 


various items which it is unnecessary to enu- 
merate, we have a weekly expense of nearly 
£250. When we take £250 as the weekly ex- 
pense of a morning newspaper, we must be un- 
derstood to speak of such respectable establish- 
ments, as make great efforts to keep up their 
character and circulation. By an economy ap- 
proaching to parsimony, the expenses of a daily 
morning newspaper might be brought down to 
£170, or even lower, per week ; but an econo- 
my of this kind would prove very prejudicial to 
the interests of the paper. The utmost num- 
ber which the proprietors of a new daily paper 
ean expect to circulate for the first year or two, 
is from five to eight hundred per day; and 
with so small a circulation, very few advertise- 
ments can be looked for. The expenditure for 
types, printing office, and other preliminary ar- 
rangements is considerable; and the weekly 
expenses of a new paper, so far from being less 
than those of an established concern, must be 
greater if any hopes are to be entertained of 
forcing the paper into notice, by giving to it ex- 
clusive, and therefore dearly purchased, infor 

mation. The daily cost of printing even a sin- 
gle number of a morning newspaper will be 
£42; and the returns upon a circulation of 
750, may be seen by the following calculation 


£ s. d. 

14 Ream of paper,......... 300 

750 Stamps, a wn ome -+. 1000 

Daily Expenses for editing, print. i 00 
ing, &c., . eer ce ‘ 


27, in which 
way they are disposed of to the newsmen, at 
13s. per quire, would give to the proprietors a 


750 papers divided into quires of 


return of £15., being a profit over the cost of 
stamps and paper, of considerably less than 2d. 
per copy. If to this £18 we add about £5, or 
at the utmost £6, as the profit upon advertise- 
ments, for a larger amount of profit could not 
be calculated upon for a new paper, with so li 

mited a circulation, we find a daily loss of £31 ; 
or nearly £200 weekly ; so that a few thou- 
sands may soon be thrown away in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt. There can be but little profit 
upon a morning newspaper except from its ad- 
vertisements, with a smaller circulation than 
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five or six thousand; and beyond that number, | 
a newspaper prudently managed, and possess- 
ing a fair share of advertisements, becomes a 
very beneficial undertaking. The duty of a 
newspaper editor, strictly speaking, is mainly 
limited to the production of one or more lead- 
ing articles. He ordinarily does not interfere | 
with the general mechanical arrangement and 
management of the paper, but leaves that to | 
his sub-editor. However important it may be 
that the leading articles of a newspaper should 
be well written, it is not less so that the origi- 
nal and selected matter in the body of the 
paper should be carefully and tastefully given. 
Many persons do not read the leading articles, | 
until they have nothing else to read; and to 
such as these, lightness, and agreeableness, and | 
variety, are alike essential. 

The duties of a sub-editor on a morning 
paper commence about the middle ofthe day—at 
this time he arranges for the printer the origi- 
nal communications which have been laid be- 
fore his superior, and which have obtained his 
approbation, and revises any report which may 
at that time have been sent for insertion. He 
then makes his selections from the provincial 
papers which are sent to the office; and when 
the evening newspapers are published, extracts 
from them also, and arranges his extracts for | 
publication—occasionally writing an original | 
paragraph on some subject of interest. From 
that time, until the paper is sent to press, which | 
may be at one, two, or four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, he is occupied in overlooking the different | 
reports and communications as they arrive, and | 
in selecting from them such as he thinks wor- 
thy.of insertion.* The editor's duty begins, | 
strictly speaking, with the publication of the | 
evening newspapers. He has to read their 
leading articles, and to refute or support their 
arguments. He remains at his post until a late 
hour, prepared to write comments on the fo- 
reign papers as they arrive (a duty in which he 
is generally assisted by his sub-editor) and to | 
direct, in a leading article, attention to any to- 
pie of interest before the public. During the 
sitting of parliament he is compelled frequent- 
ly to remain at the office until two or three | 
o'clock in the morning ; and such is the energy 
with which the public press in the metropolis | 
is directed, that it is not rare to see a leading 
article of nearly a column written at two 
o'clock in the morning on some subject which 
had been discussed an hour or two previously 
in thé House of Commons. 

The most extraordinary part of a morning 
paper, the reporting, remains to be noticed. It 
has been stated, that the regular reporting es- 
tablishment varies in number from ten to four- 
teen; most of the persons so engaged are gen- 
tlemen of education: and frequently law stu- 
dents, who make this profession an easy mode 
of qualifying themselves for one of more fame, 





* As the parliamentary reporters, and those 
who attend the higher courts of law, are men 
of education and integrity, upon whom full re- 
liance may be placed, and as time does not 
usually permit an examination of their copy, 
their reports are sent to the printer as they 
pe or without undergoing revision by the 
eaitor. 





and sometimes of more profit. During the 
paliament, the sittings of which commence 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, the report- 
ers of the leading papers attend by turns, 
one succeeding the other, according to pre- 
vious arrangement, each remaining in the 
House for half or three quarters of an hour; 
and the reporters upon minor papers much 
longer. If the debate is not heavy, the re- 


| porter in the House of Commons, when re- 


lieved, enters a smal! room at the end of the 
lobby, which has been appropriated exclusively 
to reporters, and there arranges his notes 
(which are seldom taken in short-hand, as, ex- 
cept in particular cases, short-hand reporting, 
from the impossibility of finding room in a 
newspaper for all that a member says, is ra- 
ther injurious than useful) of the speeches de- 
livered during his turn. He then proceeds at 
once to the office of the newspaper en which he 
is engaged, and the editor's attention is direct- 
ed by him to any thing of commanding interest 
that has transpired. His slips, as they are 
written, are given by the printer to the com- 
positors, whose number, during the sitting of 
parliament, is generally increased, and as one 
reporter follows another, it is not unusual for 
a debate which has terminated only at twelve 
o'clock at night, to be set up in type and ready 
for printing by two o'clock in the morning—on 
the nights of prolonged debate, when the 
Houses sit late, some of the reporters may be 
compelled to go back and take what is called a 
double turn. This, however, on newspapers 
which have a full corps of reporters, does not 
often happen; and on ordinary occasions, the 
fatigue to the reporters is not excessive; but 
there are periods when it becomes oppressive 
and injurious to health. So active and able are 
some of the reporters, that it is not at all an un- 
frequent thing for one reporter to supply, from 
the notes of three quarters of an hour, to the 


| paper upon which he is engaged, from two to 


three columns of closely printed matter, the ex- 
tent of labour being of course accommodated to 
his own view of the importance or interest of 
the subject. Some persons have been known 
to supply more than a column, and that even 
on financial questions, in which figures formed 
the bulk, entirely from the exercise of memory, 


| no notes having been taken; but these are rare 


instances. 

When the copy, for so all the articles from 
which the compositors set their types, are call- 
ed, is finished, the matter, which is the collee- 
tion of types so set, is placed in long brass gal- 
leys, from which it is taken by the printer, who 
ties it up in different columns, and discharges 
it gent!y upon a large stone until all the co- 
lumns of the paper are brought together, when 





* Many of the eminent men now, or lately, 
at the bar, have commenced their public career 
as reporters upon London newspapers. Among 
others, we may mention Sir James Mackintosh, 
Mr. Campbell, Mr. Horace Twiss, Serjeant 
Spankie, Mr. Stephen, the Master in Chancery, 
Mr. James Dowling, who lately went out to 
New South Wales as one of the judges of that 
colony, Mr. Charles Phillips, and others, as well 
as the able editors of the Times and Morning 
Chronicle. 
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a chase or form, which is an iron frame, is fitted 
over them, and they are fastened in with wood- 
en wedges. It is then taken to the press, or 
rather machine, for few presses are now used, 
and the process of printing commences. 

The printing machine is one of the most ex- 


traordinary inventions of modern ingenuity. | 
Before its employment, the utmost number of 


copies of a newspaper which could be printed 
upon a press within the hour, was five or six 
hundred; and that could only be done with 


great exertion, so that in newspaper establish- | 
ments, where the demand was considerable, it | 


was necessary to incur the great extra expense 
of having one or more duplicates composed and 
sent to other presses, so as to furnish a sufli- 
cient supply of papers within a given period. 
Now, however, there are machines which are 
turned by hand, two men being required at the 
wheel, and two to lay on the sheets, whilst 
two boys take them off the cylinder, which 


ptint from two thousand four hundred, to two | 
hundred copies within the | 


thousand eight 
hour; so that, whether the printing be per- 
formed with steam engines, or with band en- 
gines, it is now quite unnecessary to go to the 
expense of duplicates, and a saving of two or 
three thousand pounds per annum to an exten- 
sively-circulated newspaper is thus effected, 
after allowing liberally for the wear of the ma- 
chine upon the amount sunk in the purchase, 


which varies according to size, and whether it | 
A hand ma- 


be worked by hand or by steam 
chine for an evening paper costs six hundred 


guineas. When the papers are printed, they are | 


taken by the publisher and supplied, in quires 
af twenty-seven, to the newsmen, for ready mo- 
ney, at the rate of 13s. per quire. In this way 
the papers are disposed of for something less 
than td. each from the office, but the proprie- 
tors have no risk as to debts, and therefore 


they are satisfied with a smaller return. If 


any orders for newspapers are sent to the 
newspaper offices, they are delivered to the 
news agents, by whom they are supplied at the 
regular price of 7d. each, or in some cases 74d., 
and the trouble and risk of getting in the ac- 
counts is shifted to them from the proprietors. 

The regular news-venders are not the only 
persons who trade in newspapers. Orders for 
newspapers are received by the post-masters 
in almost every town, and by them they are 
forwarded to the clerks of the road attached to 
the General Post-office; who, by means of an 

ent, who is also connected with the post- 
office, receive large quantities of newspapers 
from the different offices, which are at the 
Post-office put into covers and sent through 
the country according to the orders received. 
There is such an advantage to the purchaser 
of an evening newspaper living in the country 
who sends his order through the post-master, 
that if the clerks of the road were permitted 
officially to make it public, they would mono- 
polise nearly the whole of the trade in evening 
newspapers. The afternoon papers printed in 
London are sent to press soon after three 
o'clock, and at four o'clock, each office has a 
sufficient number from the machine to supply 
the news-venders, who having their town as 
well as their country trade to attend to, usu- 
ally take their papers before five o'clock, so 





that the newspapers which are sent into the 


| country by them do not contain any later news 


than up to two or half-past two o'clock, al- 
though it is well known that in most of the 


| evening newspapers there is, at five o'clock, an 


addition made with the closing prices of the 
funds: on particular occasions, a second edi- 
tion, and a list of the promotions, bankrupts, 


| &c., copied immediately from the Gazette on 


Tuesday and Friday evenings. As newspa- 


pers are not received at the General Post-of- 


fice later than six o'clock in the evening, un- 
less upon payment of one halfpenny on each, 
the newsman is unable to supply the later edi- 


| tions of the evening papers without the sacri- 


fice of half his profit, and even in such case, 
with the greatest inconvenience to his genera! 


business. The clerks of the road, however, 


| do not receive their supply of papers from the 


different offices until past six o'clock, and 


| not unfrequently past seven o'clock in the 


evening, so that their customers are certain of 
having the latest possible information. It has 
happened frequently, that intelligence, which 
did not arrive in London unti! nearly seven 
o'clock in the evening, and a report of debates 
in parliament up to that hour, have appeared 
in the country in the papers supplied by the 


| clerks of the road; for, from the moment of 


putting in hand an article of moderate length, 
to the moment of despatching a messenger 
from the neighbourhood of the Strand, where 
nost of the newspapers are printed, to th 
post-office, half an hour will not be required 
for the production of some five or six hundred 
copies; and in ten or twelve minutes more, the 


} messenger delivers his papers to the agents of 
| the clerks of the roads, who have all their co- 


vers ready, and who are able, from their pecu- 
liar privileges and facilities, to keep open until 
within a few minutes of eight o'clock. 

We do not think that the machinery of a 
public office should be thus used for private 


| gain—the public are entitled to all tie benefits 


which can be obtained through that post-office 
establishment for the whole expense of which 
they pay. The present system is not fair to 
news-venders, news-readers, nor to the na- 
tion at large. The trader in newspapers is 
shut out from fair and equal competition—the 
reader of them, unless admitted into the post- 
office secrets is denied the privilege of receiy- 
ing the latest intelligence—and the people of 
England for purposes concealed from their 
knowledge and very unlikely to meet their ap- 
proval. It is to be feared that much irregu‘ar 
lucre makes its way, through such crooked 
channels as these, to the pockets of official 
persons. 

The Post-office establishment is one, of 
which we have a right to be proud—its ar- 
rangements seem admirably adapted to their 
ends—yet some of the ends are not so national 
as they might be—and if inquiry were made 
into the enormous extent to which the clerks 
of the different offices turn its beautiful orga- 
nization to their own personal account, there 
is reason to believe that much saving might be 
effected and many new sources of revenue 
discovered. 

The expenses of an evening newspaper are 
much smaller than those of a morning one, 
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and it is to this circumstance that are to be at- 
tributed the many attempts which have been 
made within the last four or five years to es- 
tablish new evening papers. 


ing paper are less than those of a morning pa- 


er, the difficulty of introducing it into circu. | 
if | fifteen years ago (with the exception of paper 


ation is greater, and years must elapse ere a 
sufficient number of advertisements can be ob- 
tained to enable the proprietors to meet their 
expenditure. The demand for evening news- 
papers is comparatively limited. The six 
which are printed in London do not collec- 
tively circulate many copies more than the 
Times alone, and of that circulation, the great 


bulk is enjoyed by two—the Globe and the | 


Courier. Few persons advertise in more than 


two or three evening newspapers, and there- | 


fore whatever show the minor evening papers 
may make in the way of advertisements—the 
result perhaps of a hard canvass or of low 
prices—there is not sufficient encouragement 


from advertisers to make the establishment of | 


new evening papers a safe enterprise; of the 
six which have been attempted within the last 


few years, only one (the Standard) has stood | 


its ground, and the Standard probably owes its 


. : : : | 
success to the fluctuating policy of the Cou- | 


rier, at the period when the seeming liberal- 
ism of the government led to a sort of coque- 
try with a better and higher policy. 


they had not a decided organ in the whole of 
the London press, with the exception perhaps 
of the Morning Post, which has of late years 
been in the main, a consistent church and 
state advocate ofshigh ultra politics. The 


Courier, under the direction of another editor | 
than the gentleman who now obeys the man- | 


dates of the Treasury, had fluctuated between 
Canning and Eldon, Wellington and Huskis- 
son, Tory principles, and Liberal principles, 
until its old staunch Tory subscribers began to 
leave it in great numbers, whilst its liberality 
was thought of such young growth, that it 
had no accession in numbers Sem persons of 
the opposite party. In this state of things the 
Standard was set up, and although for a time 
its success, notwithstanding the skill of the 
writers employed upon it was doubtful, it may 
now be considered to have succeeded. Low 
as the expenditure of an evening newspaper 


may be in comparison with that of a morning | 


paper, it is very high as compared with that of 

fleen years ago. An evening paper then 
contained little more than an abstract from 
the morning journals, an article manufactured 
from the leaders of its morning contempora- 
ries, now and then 2 notice of a foreign arri- 


val, an inquest or two, and the price of stocks | 
in the city. Printed in large type, the entire | 
contents were not equal in quantity to four co- | 
lumns of the small type of the Times or Chro- | 


nicle, and such a person as a reporter upon the 
establishment was then never thought of — 
Now, each evening paper is required to have 
an efficient editor, and sub-editor—at least 
three or four reporters to furnish an account 
of the proceedings in the courts of law and 
elsewhere up to a late hour in the day—all 
the news of the continent, and indeed of the 
world, in anticipation (when possible by means 


If, however, the | 
charges of setting up and carrying on an even- 


The | 
Standard was set up by the old Tories when | 


of expense) of the morning papers ; and, as to 
mere quantity, quite as much as the morning 
papers, with the exception of their advertise- 
ments. So great a change as this has not been 
effected without an enormous increase of ex- 
penditure. From £60 to £30, the utmost 
weekly expense of a first rate evening paper 


and stamps which are always separately con- 


| sidered), the weekly expenditure has now in- 


creased to £100 or even £120, whilst the 


| charge for a copy of the paper to the public, 
| and for advertisements, remains the same.— 
| And this expense, large as it is, does not in- 


clude the extraordinary outlay, under circum- 
stances of strong competition. 

During the sitting of parliament, one or two 
of the evening papers have reporters in both 
Houses, to record the proceedings up to half 
past six o'clock, so that by means of the clerks 
of the road, a person may, at a distance of one 
hundred miles from the metropolis, have at his 
breakfast table a newspaper containing an ac- 
count of what occurred on the preceding af- 
ternoon in parliament two hours after: tue 
commencement of business. In several in- 
stances the press of an evening paper (the 
Sun) has been kept open until eleven o'clock 
| at night, and a number of copies containing 
seven or eight columns of report have been 
forwarded by express to distant parts of the 
country. In obtaining intelligence by express, 
some of the evening newspapers have within 
the last two or three years shown almost in- 
credible exertion. The Courier and San have 
sometimes contained the speech of the king 
of France at the opening of the chamber, 
twenty-six or twenty-seven hours after it 
had been obtained by their agents in Paris. 
During the last invasion of Spain by the French, 
the Globe regularly employed couriers from 
Paris, many of which arrived within the twenty- 
four hours; and the same industry was mani- 
fested in getting up communications from Li- 
verpool, ata time when the affairs of South 
America possessed interest for the English pub- 
lic. A curious circumstance illustrative of 
the rapidity with which intelligence is circa- 
lated through the country by means of the 
evening newspapers occurred about four years 
ago. A vessel arrived off Liverpool, with pa- 
| pers, containing the account of a decisive bat- 
tle between the Royalists and the Patriots in 
| South America. As soon as this vessel was sig- 
| nalled,a boat was sent off by the agent, and the 
papers were landed and sent by express to 
London, where they arrived at half past one 
o'clock on the following day. When the per- 
son to whom they had been forwarded in the 
city had made his own use of the contents in 
the money market, they were given by way of 
favour to the correspondent of an evening pa- 
per (the Globe we believe), and at half past 
three o'clock the owner of them had a copy of 
the paper in the city, containing « translation 

from the papers which he had supplied. In 
| less than a quarter of an hour the person who 
had brought them from Liverpoo! to London 
was sent back to Liverpool with a copy of the 
London paper, and on the following day at 
twelve o'clock, the agent in Liverpool! had re- 
ceived it. As the wind had in the mean 
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time been unfavourable for the vessel which 
had arrived with the news from South Ame- 
rica to enter the port, and no communication 
had been permitted from the shore, the first 
knowledge which the inhabitants of Liverpool 
had of the battle was derived from the London 
paper, which was laid upon the table of the 
reading-room one hour before the vessel en- 
tered the port. But even this affords an insuf- 


ficient specimen of what has been effected in | 


the way of despatch. The proprietors of more 
than one evening newspaper, have, from time 
to time, with more enterprise than good taste, 
supplied to the public accounts of prize-fights 
in different parts of the country with still 
greater rapidity. The fight between Spring 
and Langan, which took place three or four 
years ago at a short distance from Chichester, 
was brought to London at the rate of more 
than twenty miles per hour. For this purpose, 
horses of the best description had been previ- 
ously placed on the road at short distances 


from each other, and we understand that the | 


feat was performed without injury to horse or 
rider.” 

The persons employed upon a respectable 
evening newspaper are an editor, a sub-editor 
four or five regular reporters, a printer, fifteen 


to eighteen compositors, of which number half ! 
| lished in London, only two (the Globe and the 


are usually full hands, the others supernumera- 
ries ; 
clerk, a porter, three or four men at the print- 
ing machine, two boys to take the papers from 
the cylinders, and three or four errand boys to 
bring copy from the law courts and to carry 
the newspapers to the Post-office and to the 
newsmen in the city. The editor of a first 
rate evening paper receives for his services 
from £400 to £600 per annum, and the sub- 
editor from £250 to £450 per annum. The 
printer has from three to four guineas per 
week. The reader or press corrector £1 IIs. 
6d. to £2 2s. The full compositors £2 3s. Gd 
each; and the supernumeraries £1 Is. 6d. 
The reporters who have regular salaries have 
seldom more than three guineas per week each, 
as they are able when they have finished their 
labours for an evening paper to employ the re- 
mainder of the day in other pursuits. The 
publisher has about three guineas per week in 
the way of salary, with the profit (beyond the 
13s. per quire of twenty-seven papers which is 


paid to the proprietors) upon all newspapers | 
sold at 7d. each in the office, and a slight profit | 


upon newspapers sold to newstnen, who do not 
take so many as a quire, and who therefore 
pay Gd. each; the publisher in such cases 
gaining one paper in every twenty-seven. In 
times of excitement, when the demand for 


newspapers is great, and many persons whodo | 


not take a newspaper regularly, purchase oc- 
casionally at the offices, the gains of the pub- 
lisher are extensive ; but in ordinary circum- 





* When the emperor of Russia was in this 
country, he visited Oxford. An account of 
his arrival there in the evening was sent up by 
express to a morning paper, in which it was 
printed, and the paper containing it was sent 
to Oxford by express, so as tobe on the break- 
fast table of the emperor on the following 
morning. 


| nised by the 


a reader, a reading-boy, a publisher, a 
| notice. 


stances, his average profits do not perhaps ex- 
ceed £1 per week beyond his salary. He has 
however another source of profit in the orders 
from subscribers which are sent to the office. 


| As no papers are supplied direct to subscribers 


from a newspaper office, the orders are given 
to newsmen, and for each so given a gratuity of 
10s. Gd. to 15s. is presented to the publisher by 


| the newsman by whom the order is to be exe- 


cuted. The salary of the clerk, whose duties 
are to keep the books and to pay the salaries 
and the bills for occasional reports from the 
“ penny-a-line” gentry—no small item of ex- 


| penditure on an evening newspaper—varies 


from £150 to £200 per annum; but he has no 
perquisites, or at least none which are recog- 
proprietors. The editorial or 
rather the sub-editorial business of an evening 
newspaper commences at six o'clock in the 
morning, when copies of the morning newspa- 
pers are laid before the sub-editor, who extracts 
from: them and curtails articles of interest 
which they contain. The regular business is 
completed before three o'clock, soon after 
which hour the form of the paper is sent to 


| press, but up to six o'clock, and sometimes 
} later, there are frequent additions, which de- 


mand the constant attendance of the sub-editor 
Of the six evening newspapers now puab- 


Courier) are said to yield any profit worthy of 
The proprietors of these papers di- 
vide, we have heard, upwards of £14,000 per 


| annum, which would be about twelve per cent 


upon the capital invested. In many London 
newspapers the majority of the proprietors are 
mere investers of capital, who give themselves 
little concern about the manner in which their 
property is managed, so that their dividends 
sustain no diminution. In some cases the en- 
tire property is held by an individual, who per- 
sonally directs the affairs of the establishment, 


| but in few cases is any direct interference at- 


tempted with the defined duties of the editors. 

It is generally supposed, that a circulation of 
fifteen hundred copies daily is sufficient to 
cover all the expenses of an evening news- 
paper, but the calculation is very erroneous. 
The stamps for fifteen hundred copies cost £20 
and the paper of the smaller size, such as the 
Globe and Courier, about£4, making together 
£24. Fifteen hundred copies, or fifty-five 
quires, and fifteen papers would produce about 
£36, leaving a profit of £12; and this repeat- 
ed daily, gives for the week £72., about £40 
to £50 less than the weekly expenditure of an 
evening paper must be to enable it even to main- 
tain a circulation of fifteen hundred: the ex- 
penses of getting up the paper being the same 
as for a larger number. to meet this deficien- 
cy, there are the profits from advertisements, 


| but we believe there are few instances of an 


evening paper, with a circulation of only fifteen 
hundred copies, producing more than £20 to 
to £25 per week from its advertisements. 
Nothing short of a circulation of two thousand, 
and from £30 to £35 per week from advertise- 
ments, will provide for the necessary expendi- 
ture. 

The general character of the Newspaper 
Press is high and honourable. No well-authen- 
ticated fact is known, of an Editor's having ac- 
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cepted a bribe to induce him to support a dis- 
honest opinion. That their power has much 
that is despotic in it is most true, and that 
those who wield the mighty engines may 
make, and have made it at times, subservient 
to personal prejudice, hate, jealousy, and ven- 


geance, is a consequence which must lead us | 


to subtract something from the stupendous 


benefits they confer on the community. They | 


sometimes cater for the vulgarest tastes, while 
they assist the noblest purposes of philanthro- 
py ; they sell their columns to delusions and de- 
ceits, while they advocate the severest and the 
strictest neutrality ; but their general tenden- 
cies are for good, and to good, and their influ- 
ence is undoubtedly on the side of truth, pru- 
dence, and virtue. 

Most of the numerous accounts of accidents 


and offences, reports of coroners’ inquests, and | 


no inconsiderable portion of the reports of pro- 
ceedings at police offices, are supplied by a very 
inferior race of reporters, known by the name of 
“ penny-a-line men:”’ such contributions form 
far too prominent a feature in the contents of 
a London newspaper. Ordinarily, they are 
persons of little instruction, and their contri- 
butions frequently are delivered filled with bad 
spelling, bad grammar, vulgarity, and gross- 
ness. Wanting a knowledge of the plainest 
rules of composition, they adopt a mawkish 
and affected style, which is much more offen- 
sive than the plain language of unobtrusive ig- 
norance. With them the notion of every oc- 


currence which may be the reverse of gratify- 
ing is accompanied with the profound observa- | 


tions of “‘ melancholy to relate ;” if a child is 
burnt to death, it must be “a remarkably fine 
child, which, if it had survived this horrible cala- 
mity, would, in all probability, have proved the 
delight of its afflicted and agonized parents ;” if 
a girl of the town appears at a police office on a 
charge of robbery, she is “‘a remarkably good- 
looking, and interesting female, dressed in the 
first style of fashion; and if a fellow, some- 
thing above the common class of rogues is 
tried at the Old Bailey for swindling or forge- 
ty, we are treated with a long description of 
his appearance and demeanour, and even the 
number of pinches of snuff taken by him dur- 
ing the charge of the prosecuting counsel, is 
carefully remembered. ‘The “ penny-a-line” 
men are to the press what the Cossacks are to 
a regular army ; and some cases of venality on 
their parts have encouraged an opinion, that 
nothing is more easy in the way of reports 
than for the bribe of £2, or £3, or, at the 


utmost £5, to suppress or procure the insertion | 


of any article. It would be difficult, we be- 
lieve, for persons who profess to entertain 
this belief, to point out any instance of a regu- 


lar reporter having so wronged the reputation | 


of his employer, or disgraced his own ¢harac- 
ter; but it is not impossible that some of the 
needy occasional reporters, who do not scruple 
to represent themselves as connected with 
some paper, generally the most respectable, 
have been guilty in the way alluded to. 
peculiar mode in which these persons, who are 


probably about twenty in number, obtain the | 


means of subsistence, is worth notice. The read- 
ers of newspapers have sometimes expressed 
much surprise, that the same news should ap- 


The | 


| pear in the same words in several papers publish- 
ed at the same hour. Itis thus managed: When 
the facts, upon which the article is to be ma- 
nufactured, have been collected or invented, 
the reporter, by means of thin paper, something 
between silver and bank paper, called flimsy, 
and prepared sheets of silk covered over with 
a thick coating of printer's ink and dried, 
makes seven or eight copies for the several 
morning or evening newspapers.—This is at- 
tended with very little trouble. The black 
and white sheets are placed alternately, the 
reporter writes on the upper paper with a piece 
of steel or glass, not too finely pointed, so that 
the paper may not be cut, and with a moderate 
degree of pressure the ink is transferred from 
the black to the white sheets, and he obtains 
seven or eight perfect copies. - To each of 
these copies he affixes his name, and then 
sends them round to the newspaper offices to 
| take the chance of their insertion. If the sub- 
ject of the report is thought interesting, he is 
well paid; for a report of half a column, in 
each of the morning papers, will produce him, 
in the whole, more than £3 3s. From the 
competition, however, among these gentlemen, 
and the prudence of some editors as to the use 
of reports so furnished, it is seldom, indeed, 
that they are so fortunate. A curious story is 
told of two worthy competitors of this profes- 
sion. A poor devil of a penny-a-line man, 
who had been more than a fortnight without a 
real accident, conceived the design of a clever 
and romantic murder. In a few minutes the 
murder (on paper) was committed, the mani- 
fold copies were made, and the reporter's son 
was desired to take them round to the news- 
papers. The boy however, on his way, met 
with another penny-a-line reporter, who read 
the account, and, contriving to delay the lad 
with some excuse, wrote up another account of 
the same murder, and sent it rapidly round 
for insertion. In two instances his account 
arrived first, and was therefore used, for it isa 
kind of principle to take the first copy, if fairly 
done ; on the following Saturday, when the 
real inventor of the murder went for payment, 
it was refused on the grounds that the murder 
was not of his reporting. The poor fellow in- 
sisted, observing that the wording, indeed, of 
the account was not exactly the same, but that 
the murder must have been his own, because 
no other person (or at least no other reporter) 
had been aware of the transaction. The two 
reporters were then brought face to face. The 
plagiarist contended for the correctness of his 
statement, and the inventor declared that the 
other report must have been plundered from 
his copy. The plagiarist still contended for 
the correctness of his statement, and for its 
having been obtained from a pure and certain 
source. The quarrel was becoming fierce, 
when at length the original murder-maker ex- 
claimed in a passion, “ You rascally swindler, 
| how can you say that you knew of the murder, 
when no murder had taken place, and it was 
entirely of my own invention.” 

One great impediment to the perfect ma- 
nagement of the periodical press, grows out of 
a Post-office regulation, which makes the read- 
ers of an English newspaper dependent for the 
| quantity and quality of much of the foreign in- 
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telligence, ona certain number of the clerks at 
the General Post-office. Every newspaper re- 
ceived in this country from any part of the 
continent of Europe, and from other parts of 
the world, except our own colonies, through 
the Post-office, is charged at the same rate of 

tage asa letter; and if the paper has round 
it, as is usual with foreign newspapers, a small 
band of less than two inches in width, with the 
address of the party, double postage is charged. 
Were the editor of a London newspaper, 
therefore, to receive, through the proper chan- 
nel, the foreign newspapers, from which, for 
the information of the public, it would be ne- 
cessary to give extracts, the charge for postage 
alone, to say nothing of extra allowances to re- 
porters acquainted with foreign languages for 
the translations, would be very large. The 
clerks in the foreign department of the Gene- 
ra! Post-office, taking advantage of this prohi- 
bitory charge, receive all the foreign newspa- 
pers upon which, probably, they pay no postage 
at all; and one or more persons are engaged 
by them as translators, to send round to the 
daily papers manifold copies taken in the same 
way as the contributions of penny-a-line. re- 
porters, at a certain weekly charge of £2 2s., 
or more, to each of the newspapers. This 
weekly charge, however, is merely for the 
translations from German, Lisbon, and South 
American papers. For the translations from 
French papers, a distinct, and, we believe, a 
large sum 1s paid, in addition to the Pust-office 
translations. Some of the newspapers receive 
copies of the French papers, from which their 
own translators can make extracts; and the 
clerks of the Post-office, in times of excite- 
ment, run an express from Paris with papers 
of a more recent date than those which arrive 
by the ordinary conveyance. That the clerks 
of the Post-office faithfully discharge the con- 
ditions of their contract with the proprietors of 
the London newspapers, and that they some- 
times, by means of expresses, communicate 
to the newspapers foreign intelligence earlier 
than with their presept arrangements they 
could otherwise obtain, is no answer to the 
charge of monopoly. If the legislature will 
not place the intercourse of the London and 
foreign Press upon a more liberal footing, what 
should prevent the newspaper proprietors from 
subscribing to obtain, on their own account, 
and by conveyances of their own, a sufficient 
number of copies of all the best continental 
newspapers for their own use? Are theclerks 
of the Post-office, or the persons employed by 
them to make the translations competent, or, 
if competent, ought they to be the persons to 
decide, as to what portions of the contents of a 
foreign newspaper are to be laid before the 
British public? Is it through the clerks of the 
Post-office that we are to learn the improve- 
ment of foreign nations in politics, literature, 
and science? How many valuable articles in 
the arts and sciences are contained in the Ger- 
man newspapers, of which the public, in this 
country do not even hear? and how frequently 
do. invaluable articles, on subjects of interest 
to society at large appear in the liberal French 
newspapers, which are not noticed by the press 
of this country? Surely, without materially 
reducing the quantity of food which is now 
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provided in London newspapers, even the best 
of them, for the cravings of a vulgar appetite, 
some improvement might be effected in the 
mode of supplying information on the subjects 
of real interest, which are occasionally discass- 
ed in the newspapers of other countries. 

Hereafter, we shall probably give some de- 
tails respecting the London weekly press, and 
the provincial periodical press, as also that of 
Ireland and Scotland. In a succeeding and 
concluding article, these will be severally 
touched upon, and an account will then be 
given of the Newspaper Press on the continent 
of Europe, with some reflections on the de- 
gree of influence, moral and political, which 
is exercised by the press at home and abroad 
upon the feelings and actions of society and in- 
dividuals. 


From the London Magazine 


AMERICAN CRITICISM. 


Peruars the country that, more than any 
other, engages the attention of mankind in our 
day, is the United States of America. We do 
not say that the people of this country are, 
either on account of their character or their 
actual achievements the most interesting on 
the face of the globe; but in their accidental 
position they unquestionably are. If we thought, 
as many do, that they had already completed 
their grand experiment in government and so- 
cial regeneration, we should scarcely perhaps 
say this; but regarding them, as we do, as still 
on their trial before the world and in the midst 
of their voyage onward to a mighty fulfilment, 
or a still mightier failure, we cannot but feel 
them to be ‘placed as no other nation is for 
drawing to them the gaze of a liberal and phi- 
losophical curiosity. The subject of the hopes 
and fears that may be felt with regard to them 
is, in its general scope, greatly too wide a one 
for us even to enter upon here; but we may 
possibly take a future opportunity of hazarding 
a few remarks upon it, when we can give it 
our undivided attention. In the mean time we 
have a very few words to say on a sample of 
the popular literature of our transatlantic breth- 
ren, which now lies before us—“ The North 
American Review,” which we noticed, with 
other American periodicals, ia our Number for 
September last. The last number that has ap- 
peared of this work is the sixty-second, dated 
January in the present year. 

The first article in the present number, and 
perhaps the one of greatest pretension which it 
contains, purports to be a review of Mr. Hunt's 
late work on Lord Byron, which, however, the 
writer dismisses in a single introductory para- 
graph, devoting the remainder of his space to 
a dissertation on the Decline of Poetry, of 
which he is pleased to say, Mr. Hunt's name 
and writings, by a very easy and natural asso- 
ciation, remind him. This article is not an un- 
favourable specimen of that tranchant style of 
criticism which a few years ago used to be so 
fashionable among ourselves, but which, we are 
happy to think, has of late beguia rapidly to 
give place to a more genial manner of estimat- 
ing both the beauties and the faults, the powers 
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and the weaknesses, of gifted minds. In the 
times to which we allude our critics used to 
write, even when in their best humour, and 
while descanting on the works of the greatest 
authors of the age, much in the style in which 
the keepers of menageries are wont to expatiate 


to the company in ae their wild beasts, | 
y 


mixing, with the most lordly flippancy imagi- 


nable, their tones and accents of authority with | 
' and Pope,” almost as flippantly as about Mr. 


those of condescending patronage, almost, one 
would have thought, as if they really took 


themselves to belong to a different species from | 
the poor devil of a poet, or other man of ge- | 


nius, whom they had got caged and were stir- 
ring up with the long pole for their own diver- 
sion and that of their readers. Any expression 
of reverence or humble affection for the noble 
nature of him whom they had thus summoned 
into their presence they never for a moment 
dreamed of giving way to. If the lion hada 
peculiarly majestic gait, or richly flowing mane, 


they pointed it out to be sure ; but it was prin- | 


cipally that they might show their own critical 
cleverness in detecting the feature, muth in 
the same manner as you might point out in a 
garden with your walking-stick a fine specimen 
of agrub or acaterpillar. These were certain- 
ly the golden days of critics, if not of criticism. 


Our reviewers were then the throned sovereigns | 
of the world of literature, at least in their own | 


estimation ; and so imposing for a time is mere 


pretension, that they were actually looked up | 


to and dreaded as such by no small a propor- 
tion of the rest of the public. We have, how- 
ever,as we have said, considerably reformed 
all this now ; the pert scribblers of our reviews 
and magazines have been taught their proper 
place; and how infinitely their place is below 
that, of many at least, of those on whom they 


were wont to lavish so liberally their insolent | 


ridicule or more offensive courtesies. The se- 
veral causes to which we are indebted for 
this revolution we have no time at present to 
inquire into; but we should despise ourselves 
if we could be withheld by any feelings, as to 


other matters, from acknowledging how much | 


of it we owe to the example of one celebrated 
ag re Blackwood’s Magazine”—which 
a 


s, from the very first, lifted a voice of power- | 


ful eloquence against the wretched assumption 
to which we have been adverting, and most 
ably vindicated that rightful supremacy of ge- 
nius which it had become so much the fashion 
among our mere men of talent to forget. 
the other side of the Atlantic, however, if we 
may judge by the disquisition before ‘us, review- 
ers have scarcely yet learned to think that 
there is any one greater than themselves, or in 
speaking of whom it becomes them to use any 
other language than such as a schoolmaster 
would employ in catechising his pupils, or a 
draper in passing sentence on the quality of a 
web of broadcloth. This is a smartly-enough- 
written article; but the tone of it is really from 
beginning to end, to our taste, insufferably of- 
fensive. We do not greatly complain of the 
summary style in which Mr. Hunt's literary 
merits are dismissed; although without any 
wish to deny or palliate the affections and other 
littlenesses which are to be found in his works, 
we hold much of his poetry, and a good dea! of 
his prose, in considerably higher estimation 
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| than this critic, because he is evidently men- 

tioned merely for the purpose of introducing 
| another subject which alone there is any at- 

tempt to discuss seriously and at length. But 
| our lively scribe is, in truth, quite as much at 
his ease among the gréatest names of the age, 
and of all ages, as he is among the least; and 
discourses about Byron, and Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge, and “the good old way of Milton 


Hunt himself. By-the-by what may be this 
same “ way of Milton and Pope,” which we 
find so repeatedly recommended as the only 
model of excellence in these pages? Does this 
writer really imagine these two poets to be of 
the same school; or to have any remarkable 
characteristics in common? except, indeed, 
that they neither of them belong to the present 
age, which is, to be sure, a most admirable rea- 
son for describing them as writing in “ one 
way.” Wecan only say that we dissent from 
our critic here, and also in many of his other 
opinions ; as for example, when he affirms that 
“there can be no doubt that poetry has been 
losing the public favour,” (his leading proposi- 
tion,) and that “the poets of the present cen- 
tury have contributed to the disrespect into 
which their art has fallen;” and that “the 
only thing approaching to a standard of taste 
is the sentiment of the greatest proportion of 
men ;” and that “ Byron’s smaller pieces are 
those of his writings most likely to be admired 
in future times ;" and that “ next to Byron we 
must place Campbell ;’ and that “ Words- 
worth,” the poet who has, in fact, revolution- 
ized our poetry, “ has had less influence on the 
public mind than any distinguished writer of 
the age ;” and that “ Coleridge has been fortn- 
nate enough to maintain the reputation of a 
great genius merely on the strength of his An- 
cient Mariner;” and multitudes of other asser- 
tions of a similar order which meet us in every 
page of tue article. Superficial, however, and 
as we cannot help thinking, positively erro- 
neous as is much of the philosophy of the dis- 
| quisition, it is,as we have already said, cleverly 
| written, and contains a good deal of very fe- 
licitous expression. We were struck particu- 
larly with the passage in which Campbell is de- 
scribed, in allusion to the Essay on English 
| Poetry, in the first volume of his Specimens, as 
having been employed in “ building the tombs 
| of the older prophets in a beautiful criticism,” 
and with the other place where it is said of 
Byron, among the recollections of Rome, that 
‘he seems like a guide walking mysteriously 
through the city, and when he comes te some 
| striking fragment of antiquity, turning upon it 
| the strong light of his dark lantern.” Both 
| these figures are worthy of poetry. 
| Perhaps the most powerful article in the 
| number is that on Austin’s Life of Elbridge 
Gerry, one of the eminent founders of Ameri- 
| can freedom, who died in 1814. We have not 
many passages in our modern literature more 
profound and eloquent than the following :— 
“ We are well convinced, that, in after ages, 
one of the most em ore we oo of view, un- 
der which the American Revolution will be 





scrutinized by the friends of liberty and the 
| student of history, may be that of a great school 
| of freedom, in which other times may find the 
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most instructive lessons, as to the methods by | 
which a republican independence can most suc- 
cessfully be attempted. If we trace back our 
history to the cradle of the commonwealth, we 
find that after liberty of conscience, the first 
thing needful, the understanding must be en- 
lightened, and the means of education provided ; | 
in order that the reasoning mind, which in its 
liberty of conscience has acquired the right to 
think, may be enabled to think rightfully, li- 
berally, and wisely. Without this preparation, 
strength is brute force ; and numbers, wealth, 
and what we may call statistical prosperity, can 
serve only to make a valuable colony—never a 
hopeful commonwealth. When a revolution, 
then, is to take place, let it, according to the 
great example of our fathers, begin far back 
with that which is the glory of human nature, 
—the calm, decided energetic operation of the | 
reason of the people ; diffusively, in the com- 
mon sense of the mass; eminently, in the 
strong conviction of the gifted minds. A just | 
and hopeful political reform must first disclose 
itself, as such, in this way ; for reason, decid- | 
ing, reflective reason, is the great glory of our 
nature ; and that which makes one mortal being 
superior to another ; and nearer the immortal 
and Supreme, is the elevation and correctness 
of his intelligence. 

* When by Education the mind of the coun- 
try is prepared; when the faculties of the gift- 
ed few are prepared to lead, and of the intelli- 
gent mass to follow, then, in a well-conducted 
revolution, ensues the purest and chastest ope- 
ration of intellect,—that by which the rights of 
the people and the duties of the crisis are, in 
the various forms of written discourse power- 
fully set forth and brought home to the commu- 
nity, and made familiar toits members. After 
the unexpressed, the inexpressible, the purely 
ethereal operations of mind, that which ap- 
proaches nearest to them is the silent voice of 
reason, in the retirement of the closet. It does 
not supersede, it awakens the independent ac- 
tion of other minds. It suggests the theme, | 
but affords space for meditation, for qualifica- 
tion, it may be, for correction. It is the most 
transparent veil, the most spiritual incarnation, 
in which the word can be made manifest. Here, 
too, is the highest test of comparative merit 
which man can apply. Of the inward exer- 
cises of pure reason man cannot judge; nor 
how much those of one intellect exceed those 
ofanother. But when the truth of a cause and 
the strength of its supporters are brought to 
the test of a written exposition and defence, we 
are then furnished with the first and surest | 
means of judging of its truth, and of the power 
and light with which it has been conceived and 
taken up. The whole history of the colonies, 
down to the year 1760, presents us with the il- 
lustrations of this stage of an orderly revolu- 
tion. 

* Lower in the scale is the agency by which 
the cause, thus prepared in the consciences, 
convictions, and reason of men, is to win its 
way to the favour of the less reflecting portion 
of the community, or to gain a majority of 
voices in the primary and popular assemblies. 
This is the agency of public speaking, an in- 
strument less chaste indeed and intellectual | 
than that of written discoarse, yet liberal and 
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generous in its nature. But it necessarily bor. 
rows not a little from physical accidents; it 
addresses a taste less severe ; it looks more to 
the side of the passions, and less to that of the 
reason, and is not so necessarily the expression 
of native power, and independent thought. 
Moreover, till the understanding of the best 
and most solid portion of the community has 


| been enlightened, and they are well taught in 


the principles of reform, it is premature to put 
the multitudinous assemblies in actiun, by 
the sympathetic fervour of popular eloquence. 
But when each of these in its place has been 
done; when the understandings of the people 
have comprehended the principles of the pro- 
posed reform, and their reason has felt its ne- 
cessity ; when, in the large cities or in the 


| crowded audiences elsewhere convened, their 


spirits have been wrought up to a certain pas- 
sionate enthusiasm, by the eloquence of fervid 
appeals, then they have reached what may be 
called the maturity of preparation. They are 
ripe for the reform they demand. From the 
year 1760 to 1775 may be considered the pe- 
riod, in America, of this second stage of pre- 
paration. 

“If arbitrary power be still opposed to the 
acknowledgment of their rights, nothing fur- 
ther is needed than to raise the arm of flesh,— 
the humble but faithful minister of the right- 
eous will of an enlightened and enkindled peo- 
ple, resolved to be free. This, of course, is an 
agency still lower in its character, partaking of 
mechanical impulse, and brute violence; but 


| ennobled by a noble cause, and necessary in the 


conflict with the like force, exerted in an oppo- 
site direction. 

“Such is the wholesome gradation of the 
energies of a people, trained up in orderly dis- 
cipline, to a seasonable and auspicious indepen- 
dence. It is of such a revolution and such an 
one alone, that it can be said, in any hopeful 
sense, | 'estigia nulla retrorsum. But wo to 
the misguided nation that inverts the succes- 
sion of the powers and talents, by which alone 


| a great and genial efficacy in human affairs can 
| be exerted ; whose mighty masses are put pre- 


maturely in motion ; whose popular assemblies 
are hurried into hasty and unconsidered mea- 
sures; and who are obliged slowly and sadly to 
go back to the heavenly directress,—the coun- 
sels of calm reason,—to repair the errors, into 
which they had been plunged by following their 
passionate guides. It would be easy to poif% 
out, in the history of the French revolution, a 
complete contrast to the American, and to show 
that the prosperous issue of one and the disas- 
trous miscarriages of the other proceeded from 
a complete inversion of the natural order of the 
talents, by which a movement ought to be giv- 
en to political affairs. It is necessary to avoid 


| misconception, to add, that the talents of writ- 


ten discourse, popular eloquence, and physical 
action do not necessarily exist alone, each 
exclusively of the others. There are rare in- 
stances, where they areallunited. They were 
eminently so in Julius Cwsar, who wanted no 
thing but good moral qualities, to make him 
the paragon of humanity ; being, as he was, 
the most elegant writer, the happiest popular 
speaker, and the ablest general in Rome. Less 
rare are the cases where two of the three great 
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qualities are united in the same individual. 
We have compared them above only as pos- 
sessed, and brought into operation, singly and 
each exclusively of the others; that is, as much 
so as any one quality of rational man can be 
exclusive of all the others.” 

Article sixth, on Washington Irving's Life 
of Columbus, is very ably and gracefally writ- 
ten; and, considering that it is the performance 
of a writer who frankly professes himself to be 
a personal friend of Mr. Irving, and therefore 
unavoidably somewhat of an ultra in his admi- 
ration of that gentleman, may be deemed, upon 
the whole, a fair and moderate effusion. It is 
to be sure violently national, as the whole nam- 
ber is, and will probably be thought by many 
to throw too much of the couleur de rose into 
both its retrospect and its anticipation of Ame- 
rican literature: but this is no more than we 
ought to expect and to make allowance for. 
We regret for our own parts, that we are too 
little familiar with the poetical productions 
either of Mr. Barlow, General Humphreys, or 
Doctor Timothy Dwight, the three sires, it 
would seem, of the minstrelsy of the United 
States, to be able to say whether or no they de- 
serve the patriotic commendations here bestow- 
ed upon them. Mr. Irving's works, however, 
we know tolerably well, and, making due 
abatement for the operation of the circum- 
stance we have mentioned, we are content to 
subscribe to nearly all that is said by this wri- 
ter of the merits of what he has already done. 
His language is remarkable, we agree, for “a 
continua! and sustained elegance,” although 
not for “ energy,” nor the frequent occurrence 
of “any extraordinary happiness or brilliancy 
of mere expression.” It is quite true, also, we 
think, that he has not much of a philosophical 
mind, that his works contain no instance of an 
attempt at the sublime; that it is humour 
which is obviously his forte, while “ his purely 
pathetic essays, though occasionally pleasing, 
are more generally somewhat tame and spirit- 
less ;"’ and that, as a writer of serious biogra- 
phy and history, he possesses the merit of hin 
and elegant narrative, but does not aspire to 
the higher palm of just and deep thought in 
the investigation of causes and effects, that con- 
stitutes the distinction of the real historian.” 
To all this, we repeat, which is a summary, al- 
most in his own words, of what the reviewer 
describes as “the general characteristics of 
the style and substance of the works of Mr. Ir- 
ving, we are quite willing to assent. But 
really, we see nothing in the qualities here 
enumerated to entitle even his personal friend 
to aaticipate, as is done in a succeeding page, 
that Mr. Irving's fame may probably be yet 
destined to rise to an equality with, or supe- 
riority over, that of both Moore and Scott,—on 
no better grounds than that the “ Life of Co- 
lumbus” has been, it seems, a more successful 
publication, or is in reality a better book, than 
either the Sheridan of the one, or the Napoleon 
of the other; and that the two European wri- 
ters have already done their best, while the ta- 
lent of the American “ seems to be still in a 
state of progress.” Even allowing the case as 
to these matters to be as it is stated, we con- 
fess we think the conclusion arrived at, one of 
the wildest we ever recollect seeing seriously 
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maintained any where. For, be it observed, 
that it is not as biographers only that our two 
illustrious countrymen are here quoted as likely 
to be at some future time surpassed by Mr. Ir- 
ving ; as such, they are conceived to have been 
completely surpassed by him already; and the 
thing that is expressly anticipated, is, that his 
fame is in the end to eclipse that which they 
now ony considered generally as authors and 
men of genius:—one of them standing, almost 
by universal confession, at the head of the 
world’s living literature! Really this is one of 
the best jokes American vanity has yet sup- 
plied us with. A prophet, it is said, has no ho- 
nour in his own country; but if the seer te 
whom we are indebted for this bright vision be 
rejected at home, his lot may be considered as 
rather an unfortunate one—for we are sure he 
will be laughed at every where else. 

The concluding paper is devoted to a review 
of Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar’s lately 
published Travels in North America. In this 
article too we have not a little of the sensitive 
vanity of the national character. ‘The Duke's 
somewhat dull performance is treated gently 
enough ; and we believe the greater part is ex- 
tracted of what it contains worth reading. It 
is remarked, with a sneer, that on taking up 
his abode at the Exchange Coffee-house in Bos- 
ton, “ it does not even occur to him to jest at 
finding a colonel in an innkeeper.” Now, for 
our own parts, we really hold our brother Jo- 
nathan in great respect, and certainly should 
never be moved seriously to think the less of 
him in consequence of its being no uncommon 
speculation for his field officers to open public 
houses in the interval of their campaigns: such, 
it seems, is the military etiquette in the coun- 
try, and that is all. But really, with our con- 
ceptions and associations touching colonels and 
tavern-keepers, it is too much to expect that 
we shoald not smile at the exquisitely bizarre 
notion of any one gravely officiating in both ca- 
pacities: it is positively, to our imaginations, a 
plurality of a singularly comical cast. Per- 
haps our wiser brother is above all these weak- 
nesses of the old world: to him it might seem 
perfectly fit and becoming for the president 
himself, if so it like him, to eke out his income 
by taking a needle in his hand and mending his 
neighbour's old clothes at his leisure moments 
It is an honest occupation, and well suited, 
from the lightness of the labour, for a few hours 
of evering industry, by way of supplement to 
the heavier toils of the day. But, although 
this may possibly be the view that pure reason 
and our brother Jonathan would take of the 
matter, we are free to confess, that to our frail- 
er and less philosophical humanity it will pre- 
sent itself, do what we can, in a somewhat dif- 
ferent light. We must be allowed to smile, if 
we should die for it, at such curious violations 
of our accustomed ideas of selation and incon- 
gruity ; but we mean no harm to any body by 
our innocent levity, unless, indeed, it be intend- 
ed to put an end to the sense of the ridiculous 
altogether. We do not see a what princi- 

le these same innkeeping coloneis are to be 
held sacred from an occasional joke. 

But, in truth, our good cousins are much 
too touchy as to these matters. They evident- 
ly regard all the rest of the world as joined in 
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a conspiracy to langh at them, and keep them- 
selves in a perpetual fever by expecting noth- 
ing else than a fresh insult from every one that 
notices them. Now the fact is, as far as we 
can observe, that they are quite as ready to 
note the faults and foibles of their neighbours, 
and to plume themselves on any decided supe- 
riority they may fancy they have over the other 
nations of the earth, as any people that ever ex- 
isted. We need go no further for evidence of this 
than to the article before us. How delight- 
ed, for example, is the writer to be able to quote 
the good duke’s averment, that the “ houses 
and rooms of the Bostonians are much larger, 
richer, better lighted, and more airy than the 
English ;” and a little after his other remark, 
that when among the Oneida Indians he first 
thought himself in civilized Europe because 
children came up to the carriage to beg. And 
how high a tone of dudgeon, on the other hand, 
does he take at even the shadow of an imputa- 
tion on any mag, woman, or thing that has the 
honour of being American. See the indignant, 
but we must say rather lumbering, apology for 
the negro slavery of the southern states; and 
the manner in which the white inhabitants 
there hold themselves entitled to treat their 
darker coloured fellow-countrymen. | See, too, 
the dignified rebuke administered to the duke 
for daring to call in question the taste of the 
Pennsylvanians in the fine arts. He had ven- 
tured to assert of West's picture of Christ heal- 
ing the Sick, that neither the composition nor 
execution of it seemed good; adding, “ per- 
haps it is only here where they are unaccus- 
tomed to see great and well-executed paintings, 
that this would excite the great admiration it 
has done.”’ “ This,” remarks the reviewer, “ is 
saying too much. It would hare been quite 
enough to deny the merit of the picture, without 
denying the competency of its admirers to judge 
at all.” 

There are several other able and interesting 
articles in the number, which we cannot afford 
to notice :—and upon the whole it is impossible 
not to regard this periodical in its present state 
as exceedingly creditable to the rising litera- 
ture of America 

— 


From the Monthly Review. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the first 


Invasion by the Romans, to the twenty-se- 
venth year of CharlesII. By J. Lingard, D.D. 
Vol. u. 4to. Baldwin and Cradock. 122). 


Tue former volumes brought the history to 
the execution of Charles I. Dr. Lingard thus 
describes the state of the two contending par- 
ties, and the feelings of the public mind at the 
consummation of that memorable event. 

“When the two houses first placed them- 
selves in opposition to the sovereign, their de- 
mands were limited to the redress of existing 
grievances: now that the struggle was over, 
the triumphant party refused to be content 
with{any thing less than the abolition of the 
old, and the establishment of a new and more 
popular form of government. Some. indeed, 
still ventured to raise their voices in favour of 
monarchy, on the plea, that it was an institu- 
tion the most congenial] to the habits and feel- 





ings of Englishmen. By these it was pro- 
posed, that the two elder sons of Charles should 
be passed by, because their notions were alrea- 
dy formed, and their resentments already kin- 
died; that the young duke of Gloucester, or 
his sister Elizabeth, should be placed on the 
throne ; and that, under the infant sovereign, 
the royal prerogative should be circumscribed 
by law, so as to secure from future encroach- 
ment, the just liberties of the people. But the 
majority warmly contended for the establish- 
ment of a commonwealth. Why, they asked, 
should they spontaneously set up again the 
idol, which it had cost them so much blood and 
treasure to pull down? Laws would prove 
but feeble restraints on the passions of a proud 
and powerful monarch. If they sought an in- 
superable barrier to the restoration of despot- 
ism, it could be found only in some of those in- 
stitutions, which lodge the supreme power with 
the representatives of the people. That they 
spoke their real sentiments is not improbable; 
though we are assured by one who was present 
at their meetings, that personal interest had 
no small influence in their final determination. 
They had sinned too deeply against royalty, to 
trust themselves to the mercy or the modera- 
tion of a king. A republic was their choice, 
because it promised to shelter them from the 
vengeance of their enemies, and offered them 
the additional advantage of sharing among 
themselves all the power, the patronage, and 
the emoluinents of office. 

“In accordance with this decision, the mo- 
ment the head of the royal victim fell on the 
scaffeld at Whitehall, a proclamation was read 
in Cheapside, declaring it treason to give to 
any person the title of king, without the au- 
thority of pyrliament ; and the same time was 
published, the vote of the 4th of January, that 
the supreme authority in the nation, resided 
in the representatives of the people. The 
peers, though aware of their approaching fate, 
continued to sit; but, after a pause of a few 
days, the commons resolved; first, that the 
house of lords, and next, that the office of king, 
ought to be abolished. These votes, though 
the acts to be engrafted on them were post- 
poned, proved sufficient: from that hour the 
kingship, (the word by which the roya! dignity 
was now designated) with the legislative and 
judicial authority of the peers, was considered 
as extinct, and the lower house, under the name 
of the parliament of England, concentrated 
within itself all the powers of government.” 

Doctor Lingard then relates the progress of 
the republican arms in Scotland, and after- 
wards in Ireland; then, returning to Scotland, 
he, with them, accompanies the royalist army 
to its complete defeat, at the battle of Worces- 
ter. He then relates the subsequent adven- 
tures of the monarch, till his safe arrival iu 
France. Dr. Lingard’s account of the flight, 
and hair-breadth escapes of the monarch, is 
much more accurate and minute, than that of 
Lord Clarendon. That noble historian’s nar- 
rative of them is beautifally dramatic and in- 
teresting ; but, from a studied wish, if we are 


| to credit his Roman Catholic accusers, to con- 


ceal the great share which many members of 
their religion had in the preservation of the 
royal fugitive, his lordship's relation is strange- 
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ly imperfect. Dr. Lingard closes his account | also greatly owing to the interference of the 


of this part of the monarch’s life, with the fol- 
lowing lines. 

“The King’s deliverance was a subject of 
joy to the nations of Europe, among whom the 

orror excited by the death of the father, had 
ae popularity to the exertions of the son. 

n his expedition to England, they had follow- 
ed him with wishes for his success; after his 
defeat at Worcester, they were agitated with 
, reyes for his safety. He had now 
eluded the hunters of his life; he appeared be- 
fore them with fresh claims on their sympathy, 
from the spirit which he had displayed in the 
field, and the address with which he had extri- 
cated himself from danger. His adventures 
were listened to with interest ; and his conduct 
was made the theme of general praise. That 
he should be the heir to the British Crowns, 
was the mere accident of birth; that he was 
worthy to wear them, he owed to the energies 
of his own mind. In a few months, however, 
the delusion vanished. Charles had borne 
the blossoms of promise; they were quickly 
biasted, under the withering influence of dissi- 
pation and pleasure." 

We wish Dr. Lingard had, in the last and 
present volumes of his work, given us a more 
detailed account of the [frish-Catholic Con- 
federacy, established at Kilkenny, in 1642; it 
is an interlude, but an interlude of great im- 
portance, as the confederacy had, at one time, 
nearly overthrown the Parliamentary ascen- 
daney, and established the royal authority, in 
Ireland. In considering this part of the Irish 
history, it becomes necessary to ascertain the 
character and views of the Duke of Ormond. 
Two able writers, Mr. Plowden, and Dr. 
O'Connor, have done this at great length; the 
former describes him as a person whose talents 
were very moderate ; who entertained a most 
erroneous and unjust opinion of the Roman 
Catholics; and, in consequence of it, rather 
wished that the royal cause should be ruined, 
than that it should succeed by the exertions of 
the Roman Catholics; and, therefore, surren- 
dered the city and castle of Dublin, and all the 
insignia of state, to the Cromwellians, while 
he might have preserved them and the royal 
ascendancy in every part of the kingdom, by 
receiving the confederate army, then the only 
compact body cf troops attached to the royal 
cause, into Dublin. 

Dr. O'Connor assigns the most splendid ta- 
lents, and the soundest and most honourable 
views, to the Duke of Ormond; he denies the 
Duke's prejudices against the Roman Catho- 
lies; they were confined, he says, to that por- 
tion only of the Catholic body, who, in conse- 
quence of their ultra-montane principles, wish- 
ed to establish the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope throughout the island, and make it a fief 
of the holy see. He finds some arguments in 
favour of his hypothesis, in the reception with 
which Rinnucciri, the papal nuncio, met with 
in Ireland ; and in the acts of undue authority, 
which he repeatedly exercised. We incline to 
Mr. Plowden’s opinions: we think the jealousy 
entertained of the Catholies by the duke of 
Ormond, was equally unjust and impolitic; and 
that the ruin of the royal cause in Ireland, was 
in a great measure owing to it. But it was 








nuncio. These dissentions of the Catholics 
among themselves, to whatever cause they 
were owing, rendered them an easy prey to the 
arms of the parliament. It is impossible to 
read, without horror, the sufferings which, in 
those moments of triumph and revenge, the 
parliamentary generals inflicted on the hum- 
bled and prostrate Catholics. 

“<The Irish,’ says Mr. Matthew O'Connor, 
in his history of Ireland, ‘now received the 
chastisements due to their dissentions. All 
the male adults capable of bearing arms, with 
the exception of a sufficient number of slaves 
to cultivate the lands of the English, were 
transported to France, Spain, and the West 
Indies. A great number of females were trans- 
— to Virginia, Jamaica, and New Eng- 
and. The rest of the inhabitants, of all sexes 
and ages; the young, the aged, and the infirm, 
were ordered on pain of death, to repair, by a 
certain day, into the province of Connaught, 
where, being cooped up in a district, ravaged 
by a war of ten years’ continuance, desolated 
by famine and pestilence, and destitute of food 
or habitations, they suffered calamities, such as 
the wrath of the Almighty has never inflicted 
on any other people. Thousands of these mi- 
serable victims perished of cold and hunger; 
many flung themselves headlong from preci- 


pices, into lakes and rivers, death being their 
Jast refuge from such direful calamities. 

“So little were their rights, or even theis 
existence, taken into the account, that Har- 
rington thought the best thing the Common- 
wealth could do with Ireland, was to farm it 


to the Jews for ever, for the pay of an army to 
protect them during the first seven years, and 
two millions a year from that time forward. 
Moryson, a Protestant historian, and an eye- 
witness, observes, that ‘neither the Israelites 
were more persecuted by Pharoah, nor the in- 
nocent infants by Herod, nor the Christians 
by Nero, or any other pagan tyrants, than were 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland at this fatal 
junction, by the commissioners.’” 

Dr. Lingard successively pursues, through 
all its varieties, the histories of the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate; in both, Crom- 
well is the principal figure. Between him, and 
his numerous adversaries, Dr. Lingard holds 
the scales with an impartial and steady hand. 

We shall conclude our account of the impor- 
tant volume before us, by transcribing the cha- 
racter which tlfe author of it gives of Cromwell. 

We are sensible of the length of the extract, 
but we think its beauty will excuse us to our 
readers, for presenting it, uncurtailed, to their 
perusal. 

“ Till the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, when that wonderful man arose, who, by 
the splendour of his victories, and the extent 
of his empire, cast all preceding adventurers 
into the shade, the name of Cromwell stood 
without a parallel in the history of civilized 
Europe. Men looked with a feeling of awe on 
the fortunate individual who, without the aid 
of birth, or wealth, or connexions, was able to 
seize the government of three powerful king- 
doms, and to impose the yoke of servitude on 
the necks of the very men who had fought in 
his company to emancipate themselves from 
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the less arbitrary sway of their hereditary so- 
vereign. That he who accomplished this was 
no ordinary personage, all must admit; and 
yet, on close investigation, we shall discover 
ittle that was sublime or dazzling in his cha- 
racter. Cromwell was not the meteor which 
surprises and astounds by the brilliancy and ra- 
pidity of its course. Cool, cautious, calculat- 
ing, he stole on with slow and measured pace ; 
and while with secret pleasure he toiled up 
the ascent to greatness, laboured to persuade 
the spectators that he was reluctantly borne 
forward by an exterior and resistless force, by 
the march of events, the necessities of the 
state, the will of the army, and even the de- 
cree of the Almighty. He looked upon dissi- 
mulation as the perfection of human wisdom, 
and made it the key-stone of the arch on which 
he built his fortunes. The aspirations of his 
ambition were concealed under the pretence 
of attachment to ‘the good old cause; and 
his secret workings to acquire the sovereignty 
for himself and his family, were represented as 
endeavours to secure for his former brethren 
in arms the blessings of civil and religious 
freedom—the two great objects which origi- 
nally called them into the field. Thus his 
whole conduct was made up of artifice and de- 
ceit. He laid his plans long beforehand ; he 
studied the views and dispositions of all, from 
whose influence he had any thing to hope or 
fear; and he employed every expedient to win 
their affections, and to make them the blind 
unconscious tools of his policy. For, this pur- 
pose, he asked questions, or threw out insinua- 
tions in their hearing; now kept them aloof 
with an air of reserve and dignity; now put 
them off their guard by condescension, per- 
haps by buffoonery ; at one time addressed him- 
self to their vanity or avarice; at another, ex- 
posed to them with tears, (for tears he had at 
will) the calamities of the nation; and then, 
when he found them moulded to his purpose, 
instead of assenting to the advice which he 
had himself suggested, feigned reluctance, 
urged objections, and pleaded scruples of con- 
science. At length he yielded: but it was not 
till he had acquired by his resistance the praise 
of moderation, and the right of attributing his 
acquiescence to their importunity, rather than 
to his own ambition. 

“ Exposed as he was to the continual machi- 
nations of the royalists and levellers, both 
equally eager to precipitate him from the 
height to which he had attained, Cromwell 
made it his great object to secure to himself 
the attachment of the army. To it he owed 
the acquisition, through it alone could he en- 
sure the permanence of his power. Now, for- 
tunately for this purpose, that army, composed, 
as never was army before or since, revered in 
the Lord Protector what it valued mostly in it- 
self—the cant and practice of religious enthu- 
siasm. The superior officers, the subalterns, 
the privates, all held themselves forth as pro- 
fessors of godliness. Among them, every pub- 
lic breach of morality was severely punished ; 
the exercises of religious worship were of as 
frequent occurrence as those of military duty; 
in council, the officers always opened the pro- 
ceedings with extemporary prayer; and to im- 
plore with due solemnity the protection of the 
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Lord of Hosts, was held an indispensable part 
of the preparation for battle. Their cause, 
they considered the cause of God; if they 
fought, it was for his glory; if they conquered, 
it was by the might of his arm. Among these 
enthusiasts, Cromwell, as he held the first 
place in rank, was also pre-eminent in spiritual 
gifts. The fervour with which he prayed, the 
unction with which he preached, excited their 
admiration and tears. They looked on him as 
the favourite of God, under the special guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, and honoured with 
communications from heaven; and he, on his 
part, was careful, by the piety of his language, 
by the strict decorum of his court, and by 34 
zeal for the diffusion of godliness, to preserve 
and strengthen such impressions. In minds 
thus disposed, it was not difficult to create a 
persuasion that the final triumph of ‘their 
cause,’ depended on the authority of the ge- 
neral under whom they had conquered ; while 
the full enjoyment of that religious freedom 
which they so highly prized, rendered them 
less jealous of the arbitrary power which he 
occasionally assumed. In his public speeches, 
he perpetually reminded them that, if religion 
was not the original canse of the late civil war, 
yet ‘ God soon brought it to that issue:’ that 
amidst the strife of battle, and the difficulties 
and dangers of war, the reward to which they 
looked, was freedom of conscience; that this 
freedom to its full extent they enjoyed under 
his government, though they could never ob- 
tain it till they placed the supreme authority 
in his hands. The merit which he thus arro- 
gated to himself was admitted to be his due by 
the great body of the saints: it became the 
spell by which he rendered them blind to his 
ambition, and obedient to his will; the engine 
with which he raised, and afterwards secured, 
the fabric of his greatness. 

“ On the subject of civil freedom, the Protec- 
tor could not assume so bold a tone. He ac- 
knowledged, indeed, its importance ; it was se- 
cond only to religious freedom ; but if second, 
then, in the event of competition, it ought to 
yield to the first. He contended that, under 
his government, every provision had been made 
for the preservation of the rights of individuals, 
so far as was consistent with the safety of the 
whole nation. He had reformed the chancery, 
he had laboured to abolish the abuses of the 
law, he had placed learned and upright judges 
on the bench, and he had been careful in all or- 
dinary cases, that impartial justice should be 
administered between parties. This indeed 
was true; but it was also trae, that by his 
orders, men were arrested and committed 
without lawful cause; that juries were pack- 
ed; that prisoners acquitted at their trial were 
sent into confinement beyond the jurisdiction 
of the courts; that taxes had been raised with- 
out the authority of parliament ; that a most 
unconstitutional] tribunal, the high court of jus- 
tice, had been established ; and that the major- 
generals had been invested with powers the 
most arbitrary and oppressive. These acts of 
despotism put him on his defence ; and in the 
apology he pleaded, as every despot will plead, 
reasons of state, the necessity of sacrificing a 
part to preserve the whole, and his conviction 
that a ‘ people blessed by God, the regenerated 
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ones of several judgments forming the flock 
and lambs of Christ, would prefer their safety 
to their passions, and their real security to 
forms.’ Nor was this reasoning addressed in 
vain to men who had surrendered their judg- 
ments into his keeping, and who felt little for 
the wrongs of others, as long as such wrongs 
were represented necessary for their own wel- 
fare. 

“ Some writers have maintained that Crom- 
well dissembled in religion as well as in poli- 
tics; and that, when he condescended to act 
the part of the saint, he assumed for interested 
purposes a character which he otherwise de- 
spised. But this supposition is contradicted 
by the uniform tenor of his life. Long before 
he turned his attention to the disputes between 
the king and the parliament, religious enthusi- 
asm had made a deep impression on his mind; 
it continually manifested itself during his long 
career, both in the senate and the field, and it 
was strikingly displayed in his speeches and 
prayers on the last evening of his life. It 
should, however, be observed, that he made 
religion harmonize with his ambition. If he 
believed that the cause in which he had em- 
barked was the cause of God, he also believed 
that God had chosen him to be the successful 
champion of that cause. Thus the honour of 
God was identified with his own advancement, 
and the arts which his policy suggested, were 
sanctified in his eyes by the ulterior object at 
which he aimed—the diffusion of godliness, 
and the establishment of the reign of Christ 
among mankind.” 

We think our readers will agree with us, 
that, in the preceding account of Cromwell's 
character, Dr. Lingard has justly appreciated 
his talents, has done justice to his merits, and 
has not aggravated his crimes or failings. In 
a contemporary writer, we have seen a com- 
parison between Cromwell and Napoleon, and 
the preference given to the former. Now, the 
achievements of Napoleon are as superior to 
those of Cromwell, as the relative size of the 
territories, which were the scenes of their ex- 
ploits. The dissimulation and egotism of each, 
were the same; but while Napoleon possessed, 
in a higher degree, every talent that Cromwell 
displayed, Cromwell had nothing of those 
grand, or enlarged views, which, in every stage 
of his career, distinguished Napoleon. The 
Irish and Scottish forces, against whom Crom- 
well fought, were generally inferior in number 
to those brought by him into the field, and 
were torn into parties, and therefore enfeebled 
by their religious differences. Napoleon fought 
against the veterans of Europe, commanded by 
its ablest generals, with armies inferior to them 
in numbers, and large proportions of whom 
consisted of new-levied troops. Yet till his dis- 
astrous expedition to Moscow, he uniformly 
triumphed, and his victorious banners were 
seen in the capital of every continental etate 
in Europe, whose sovereign had either attack- 
ed or resisted him. Cromwell was a fanatic ; 
Napoleon protected every art and every sci- 
ence, and enriched his country with a thou- 
sand monuments of the arts and sciences of 
other nations. Nothing survived Cromwell 
that honoured his memory. France is yet 
proud of mavy works and institutions which 





she owes to Napoleon; and she is yet govern- 
ed by his Code Civil, one of the most noble and 
salutary productions of the human mind. Let 
us be just—Cromwell was a great—Napoleon, 
a much greater man: it is painful to add, that 
Liberty can count neither among her friends. 


From the London Magazine. 
UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


WE are not sure that there is, after all, any 
better way of making knowledge, of any kind, 
popular, than that of mixing it up with the hu- 
man interest of biography. Of course, this is 
not the method, according to which the regu- 
lar student of any science or branch of litera- 
ture will prefer instituting himself in the sub- 
ject he would master; he is strong-headed 
enough to drink the merum of philosophy, its 
unmixed wine, or if necessary, its thrice con- 
centrated alcohol. But we speak of the case 
of those, whose customary potations being of a 
comparatively very weak and uninspiring ele- 
ment, have neither brain nor palate for such 
potent draughts; and are apt, therefore, to be 
overset by their very presentment. As to 
them, we must remember, that the rule is 
“ milk for babes,"—sugar with the physic,—a 
plentiful dash of water in the wine. It will 
not, administered in this fashien, elevate them 
at so rapid < rate, certainly ; nor perhaps ever 
lift them to the same transcendental! state 
which men arrive at through means of the un- 
mitigated spirit ; but still, it is by no means in- 
capable of supplying a very comfortable inspi- 
ration for all that, and imparting to the mind 
both enjoyment and refinement. The question 
then is, not what is the right method of teach- 
ing the traths of science to the professed stu- 
dent of science, but rather, how a taste for any 
kind of knowledge, and an acquaintance with 
at least its most important principles, may be 
communicated to the people in general; in- 
cluding in that term, not only our mechanics 
and labourers, but all those belonging to the 
higher grades of society, with whom literature 
is not a profession; but who might yet add 
greatly, both to their happiness and their influ- 
ence individually and collectively, without 
either withdrawing themselves from, or unfit- 
ting themselves for, their usual avocations, by 
making it, at least occasionally, their amuse- 
ment and relaxation. 

We are glad to perceive, that the Soeiety for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge have shown 
themselves quite alive to this consideration, by 
their recent announcement of a “ Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge,” expressly intended 
to convey the sort of instruction, and in the 
manner we have just been describing. Un- 
doubtedly, toa mind properly disciplined for its 
reception, all knowledge is, in a high sense of 
the word, entertaining: it excites the mind, 
and fills it with most exquisite enjoyment. The 
epithet, therefore, is not, as has been flippant- 
ly said, a contradictory or unintelligible one, 
but perfectly applicable to the thing character- 
ized, and nowise inconsistent even with the 
other epithet given to the same thing, in the 

Be 
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older series of the Society's publications. For 
in truth, what is commonly called Useful 
Knowledge differs from what we understand 
to be here meant by Entertaining Knowledge, 
not so much in itself as in the manner of its 
presentment. It is not intended that the new 
work, because it aims at being entertaining, is 
not to aim also at being instructive. It is to 
entertain by the communication of knowledge, 
—a task really not so impracticable as some 
eople seem to imagine, who talk, or write, as 
if there were no entertainment in any thing 
under heaven, except their own daily or heb- 
domadal batch of bad puns; or their pictures of 
high life, consisting, for the most part, in an or- 
thodox hatred of steel forks, and all the other 
knowledge of the Housekeeper’s Room. 

How easily, as we have remarked, does Bio- 
graphy, for example, admit of being rendered 
a vehicle for almost any sort of knowledge 
which it may be desired to communicate, in 
such a way as that minds, but little accustom- 
ed to the exercise of thought, may neverthe- 
less be interested in the subject, and almost 
imperceptibly introduced to an acquaintance 
with it! May not the life of a great discoverer 
in any of the arts or sciences be so written as 
to form a most instructive history and exposi- 
tion of his discoveries, and even of the whole 
department of knowledge to which they relate ; 
not only without being rendered heavy or for- 
bidding on that account, but with the greatest 
advantage even to the mere interest and popu- 
lar effect of the narrative? The mind that has 
soared highest and farthest in the pursuit of 
science, has taken its first flight from a level 
of ignorance as humble as that of the most un- 
informed reader; such a reader may at least, 
therefore, be made to discern and understand 
the beginning of that rise, whose termination 
is even so great a way beyond his ken: and 
having gained thus much of ascent, may be 
gradually uplifted to such a companionship 
with the less daring excursions of the mightiest 
spirits, as shall open to him a thousand sources 
of enjoyment he never before dreamed of, and 
regenerate and make him a new being alto- 

ether. And especially such a use as this may 
made of the lives of those, who have been 
entirely or principally their own teachers, even 
in the rudiments of learning (the fact being, 
that in all his loftier acquisitions, every man is 
necessarily his own teacher): since here we 
have the mind, not carried, but literally climb- 
ing, up to knowledge; and therefore, where 
the process has been recorded with sufficient 
minuteness, can point to, and describe every 
step of the ascent, in such a way, as that it 
may be followed almost by any one, whatever 
may be his powers or opportunities. There is 
really no subject which may not be taught upon 
this plan, —- as one would tell a story ; for 
whatever men know has been done or discover- 
ed by men, and may be naturally and conveni- 
ently unfolded, in relating the lives of those by 
whom it has been discovered or done. Not 
that this is the regular, or, in all circumstances, 
the best mode of teaching science ; for those 
who are able or inclined to study it by itself, it 
is much better, undoubtedly, that it should be 
presented without any accompaniment; but 
still, for persous of werely ordinary digestion, 





such an admixture as has been mentidned, will 
be found exciting, and not unsalutary. 

We have been led to these reflections by an 
examination of the great French work, the 
Biographie Universelle, which has been in 
course of publication since 1810, and has only 
been brought to a close a few months ago. 
We propose to give our readers some account 
of this remarkable performance, which in re- 
spect both of its extent, the difficulties in the 
midst of which it has been carried on, and the 
great talent and learning which have co-ope- 
rated in its production, must be undoubtedly 
considered as one of the most wonderful efforts 
of the literature of the nineteenth century. It 
is not as yet very generally known in this 
country, where, except among a small number 
of scholars, the more important productions of 
the continental press have never excited much 
interest. Yet some traces we do find in the li- 
terature of the day, which show, that it is oc- 
casionally consulted by those, who know where 
to look for a good thing. It is not many 
months since we were amused by seeing in a 
daily paper a communication of some length 
signed by a well-known name, on the attrac- 
tion of comets, which we happened to have 
read only a few days before in the life of La- 
lande, by Delambre, in one of the volumes of 
the Biographie. Very recently, another writer 
in the same paper gave us a dissertation on 
certain foolish theories, which had been pro- 
mulgated in regard to Homer, taken, in like 
manner, nearly verbatim from a life of that 
poet, by Amar-Duriviez, in the same work. 
We are very glad to observe these evidences 
of the manner in which the publication is be- 
ginning to be appreciated by the more indus- 
trious of our literati. 

The first Biographical Dictionary, compiled 
on a comprehensive plan, was that of Louis 
Moreri, which only appeared in 1673. It was 
a medley of biography, history, genealogy, my- 
thology, and geography; and long continued 
to be the standard authority on all these sub- 
jects throughout Europe, undergoing, how- 
ever, in course of time, so many transforma- 
tions, that the latter editions retained scarcel 
any thing of the author except his name. fe 
is a name, however, that ought to be dear to 
literature; for poor Moreri died at his task. 
When the first edition of his dictionary appear- 
ed, in a single folio volume, he was only thirty 
years old; and he was carrying the first vo 
lume «f a second greatly enlarged edition 
through the press, when he died, at the age of 
thirty-seven, in the pom 1680, having literally 
broken down under his eager and incessant la- 
bours. Full of inaccuracies, and even defec- 
tive in plan, as was Moreri’s work, it was a 
stupendous performance for a single individu- 
al, and that a young man, working without a 
model, and obliged to collect his matter from 
an immense variety of sources in several dif- 
ferent languages. It is said to have gone 
through about twenty editions in French ; the 
last of which appeared in 1759, in ten volumes 
folio. The famous Jeremy Collier published 
an English translation of it, in two volumes fo- 
lio, in 1701; to which he subsequently added 
two others, by way of supplement. Meantime, 
it had given birth to the celebrated “ Critical 
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Dictionary” of Bayle, which first appeared in 
1697, in two volumes folio, having been origi- 
nally conceived and undertaken simply as a 
supplement to Moreri, whose omissions and tnis- 
takes Bayle proposed to correct and supply. 
In pursuing this design, however, he produced 
an original work, which not only remains to 
this day unrivalled, but, rich as it is in quali- 
ties over whose attraction time has no power, 
must continue to delight the readers of every 
generation, and can never be supplanted by 
any imitation or recasting of its materials. 
For it is not its materials, the mere facts which 
it contains—although, in general, highly curi- 
ous, and drawn from a vast treasury of learn- 
ing—that form the charm or value of the book ; 
but it is the picture which it presents us of the 
author himself, his opinions, his mode of think- 
ing and reasoning—all, in short, that consti- 
tutes the interior of his capacious, peculia@ 
and curiously furnished mind, that makes us al- 
ways open it with fresh interest, and never tire 
in studying it. To talk of the Critical Dictiona- 
ty becoming obsolete is, in truth, like talking 
of a reconstruction of the Chronicles of Frois- 
sart, or the Essays of Montaigne. The facts 
in any of the three works might certainly be 
given within narrower compass, and many of 
them, perhaps, might be dropt altogether, with- 
out much detriment to the sum of our positive 
knowledge, while the statement of others 
might possibly admit of being materially alter- 
ed and corrected; but the text is too sacred a 
thing to be touched on any of these accounts. 
As a book to be consulted for information, it is 
quite right and necessary, to be sure, that 
Bayle's Dictionary should be accompanied with 
rectifications of whatever mistatements it has 
been discovered to contain; but that is the 
whole amount of the improvement that any one 
would think of bestowing upon it. We must 
have the book as Bayle himself wrote it, what- 
evet more we have. Who but would prefer 
even his blunders as to matters of fact, and 
most fantastic errors of opinion, to the most mi- 
nute accuracy, or the gravest sense, that would 
obliterate either? Such is the privilege of ge- 
nius. 

We have a very good English translation of 
Bayle’s work, by his friend, Peter Desmaiseaux, 
in five volumes folio, which has gone through 
two editions. It also forms the foundation of 
the “ General Critical and Historical Dictiona- 
ty,” in ten volumes folio, compiled by that use- 
fal literary labourer, Dr. Birch, assisted by 
George Sale, the translator of the Koran; and 
one or two other friends. This ponderous publi- 
cation was begun in 1734, and completed in 1741. 
A few years after this, appeared the great col- 
lection of English biography, entitled the Bio- 
eraphia Britannica, in six volumes folio; a 
work, in many respects, of very high merit, 
and even at present deservedly held as an au- 
thority of much weight. Indeed, the learning 
and research displayed in many of its articles 
are most extensive and profound, and such as 
have not been surpassed in any subsequent 
work of the same description ; while its numer- 
ous references to, and citations of, original 
sources of information, many of them generally 
inaccessibie, give it a value of quite a different 
sort from that of ordinary compilations. The 
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principal writers in this work are understood 
to have been William Oldys, the auihor of se- 
veral now forgotten works; Philip Morant, the 
author of the history of Essex, and a very 
learned antiquary ; the Rev. Thomas Brough- 
ton, also a voluminous writer; Dr. John Camp- 
bell, the author of the Political Survey of 
Great Britain, whose articles are all very able ; 
a Dr. Nicolls; a Mr. Harris, of Dublin; the 
Rev. Mr. Hinton, a clergyman who resided in 
Red Lion Square ; and his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Henry Brougham, then of Took’s Court, Cur- 
sitor Street, the father, we believe, of the pre- 
sent distinguished member for Winchilsea. A 
second edition of the Biographia Britannica 
was commenced in 1778, by the late Dr. An- 
drew Kippis, upon a plan greatly more exten- 
sive even than that of the original work, but 
discontinued on the death of the editor, after 
the publication of five volumes, which had not 
nearly completed the design. Dr. Kippis was 
a very worthy man, and a most indefatigable 
student; but he manifestly looked upon the 
art of writing as a mere handicraft, or rather 
as nothing more than a species of bodily Ja- 
bour, in which he that could hold out longest 
was the best workman. He used to tell, that 
for many years of his life he had read regularly 
at the rate of sixteen hours every day—in 
which case he must, of course, have left him- 
self not a single moment for thinking during 
the whole period; a matter, however, which he 
probably regarded as of very little importance. 
It was much the same in that respect when he 
moderated his reading, and turned to the writ- 
ing of books. His lives are mere confused 
heaps of remark and quotation, to attempt wa- 
ding through which can be compared to noth- 
ing, except what we are told of the miseries 
travellers have to encounter in making their 
way among the loose sand of the desert, in 
which they are constantly sinking down faster 
than they move forward; while, if they at- 
tempt to look up, they are blinded by a palpa- 
ble obscure, through which it is impossible to 
discern aught that lies either before, or on 
either side of them. Even the deserts of Afri- 
ca, however, have their green oases, which is 
more than can be said for those of Dr. Kippis. 
One of his broad and floundering dissertations, 
with its interminable, stormy, and yet drowsily 
conducted controversies, can only be fitly cha- 
racterized in the language of Miiton; as— 


“A dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth and 
height, 

And time and place, are lost; where eldest 
Night, 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars and by confusion stand. 

For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions 
fierce, 

Strive here for mastery.” 


Of which, the last mentioned, we can vouch, is 
particularly troublesome. 

Among the vast mass, however, of facts and 
documents which Dr. Kippis nas collected in 
the second edition of the Biographia Britanni- 
ca, there are undoubtedly some of interest and 
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value. The learned editor was assisted in his ; ply because of this peculiarity about the book, . 
undertaking by communications from several | Dr. Johnson's “ harmless drudge,” the lexicog. ‘ft 
of the most eminent among his contemporaries, | rapher, was the only description of person a 
among whom may be particularly mentioned | qualified to undertake the preparation of it. a 
Lord Hardwicke, (son of the great Earl, and The projectors of the Riographie Universelle ta 
author of the Athenian Letters,) Dr. Percy, | first conceived the idea of producing a gene- oe 
Dr. Douglas, Archdeacon Blackburne, Isaac | ral biography, which should have some claim a 
Reed, &c. The great fault of the new portion | to the character of a classical work. Instead ha 
of the work is that no part of it is, properly | of a compilation nominally, and in reality very th 
speaking, composed, or put in order, as a book | imperfectly, superintended by a single known tio 
ought to be. The good Doctor seems to have } individual, putting his own name on the title- wh 
imagined that by proceeding in this free and | page, and then employing in the dark a crowd wt 
easy style he was writing in the manner of | of the cheapest hacks he can find to take al] sta 
Bayle, whom he tells us in his preface, with | the real burden of the labour, it was determined ' 
most amusing nalveté, he means to imitate, es- | to offer to the world a book written, as other - 
chewing, however , his scepticism and other | books must be that desire public favour, with # .i, 
sorts of license. Indeed, it is quite plain, as we | uniform care, and the expenditure on every lat 
have already said, that he had no notionof any | page of it, of the best ability that the writer ble 
other merit in writing except what might con- | could bring to his task. The writers e:nployed, on 
sist in the accumulation of facts. One of his | it was resolved, should be not the mere menials Cr, 
new lives, that of the poet Cleveland, is entire- | of literature, as had usually been the case, but 18] 
ly written by the celebrated Bishop of Dro- | persons either well known, and of distinguished hin 
more; but instead of seeming in the least de- | reputation in the world of letters, or, at least - 
gree sensible of the spirit the narrative derived | quite capable of writing such articles as might ae 
from the pen of that elegant, ingenious, and ac- {| be placed without impropriety by the side of van 
complished scholar, he simply tells us, that j| the best that their ablest coadjutors could pro- ne 
Dr. Percy could not but write the article ina | duce. Then, as quite essential to the right ex- Z 
manner far superior to what he himself could | ecution of the work, and to the ensuring that = 
have done, as being a descendant of the person } all the talent and erudition engaged on it should offe 
to whom it relates, and having, therefore, pecu- | be employed to the best advantage, the differ # .. 
liar opportunities of being informed as to the | ent subjects to be treated of were carefully dis Mic 
facts of his history tributed in such a way,as that each was given the 
The first English Genera) Biographical Dic- | to the person most familiar with it, and best Cro 
tionary appeared, we believe, in 1762, in eleven | qualified for its discussion—lives of mathemati- vols 
volumes octavo. It is understood to have been | cians and astronomers, for example, to the men pon 
projected, and principally written by Rev. Dr. | of science; those of statesmen and political ond 
Heathcote, who, assisted by the late Mr. Ni- | characters to the student of history; those of § . 
chollis, brought out a second edition of the work, | the poets, orators, and general classics of every welt 
in twelve volumes, in 1724. A third edition, in | country, to him who was understood to be most t 
fifteen volumes, appeared in 1798, under the | conversant with its language and literature eS 
superintendence of Mr. Took, the author of the | An editor, it is quite evident, of such a work as aa 
History of Russia. It is the last edition of this } a universal biography, cannot possibly be quali- oom 
work, which goes by the name of Chalmers’s | fied to offer hunself asa guide and authority dere 
Biographical Dictionary, and which, having | upon all the matters professed to be discussed dicti 
been begun to be published in 1512, was com- | in his pages. He must take many thousands of onan 
pleted in 1517, in thirty-two volumes octavo the statements he prints upon trust—indeed pa 
This brings us down to the era of the Biogra- | probably a thousand at least for every one, the ubl 
phic Universelle, the first volume of which, as | correctness of which he can know or have as- in . 
we have already mentioned, appeared in I=11 certained by his own research. In ordinary om 
Before this time almost the only collections of | compilations of this kind, therefore, the public, —_ 
general biography which the French language | besides being in regard to the truth or falsehood > em 
yossessed, had been the successive editions of | of the vast and multifarious mass of facts and 
Moreri, and several smaller conspilations prin- | opinions presented to them in the course of a pa 
cipally abridged from them. Some of these | work of perhaps twenty or thirty volumes, en- ym 
latter were party works, and written with con- | tirely in the hands of an individual, often, or we dees 
siderable talent at misrepresentation ; but, ex- | should rather say generally, of no great literary BH y292 
cept as to this matter, the whole were mere | reputation, are compelled to accept what is of- pote ; 
compilations, pretending to little more than a | fered them through him without having any — 
bare detail of dates and facts, and distinguished | guarantee whatever, even that he has satisfied eh 
from one another only by the different degrees | himself as to its value. Inthe work before us, on 
of fulness with which they recorded the com- } however, the editor professes to undertake no of th. 
mon tale. In none of them was there to be { thing more than that part of the business which , - 
found any thing like either a philosophical dis- | we are well satisfied to leave in his hands. He tal 2 
cussion of subjects and appreciation of charac- | does not step forth to take his place between tal : 
ters, or even eloquent or spirited narrative. | us and the real authors of what we are reading, ny 
The dry chronology was set down sometimes | that he may conceal them from us by his sha- pee 
prolixly enough, at other times more briefly; | dow. They come forward into the light a ie 
and that was all. It never seems to have en- | much as he does. Every writer puts his name oon 
tered into any body's head, that lives arranged | to what he writes, and stakes his character as ont 
in the order of the alphabet could possibly be | a literary man upon the merits of his perform- pm 
written as they would naturally be, if presented | ance. Of all the distinguishing peculiarities bee : 
to the public in any other form—just as if, sim- | in the plan of the Biographie Universelle, wef “"™ 
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regard this as by far the most important. In 
our own literature we have as yet no instance 
ofsuch satisfying honesty and downrightness in 
any similar pu Boction, if we except the last 
excellent supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, which owes undoubtedly much of its 
superiority to the adoption of this principle, and 
one or two other works of the same kind which 
have since imitated that good example. From 
the want of it the best of our Biographical Dic- 
tionaries still remains a mere compilation, 
which no one would quote as an authority, and 
without any pretensions to be considered a 
standard work in our literature 

The Buiographie Universelle, however, was 
not intended originally to be nearly so exten- 
sivaa work as it has eventually become. The 
late learned M. Barbier (author of the admira- 
ble Dictionnaire des inonymes et Pseudony- 
mes) informs us in the pretace to his Examen 
Critique des Dictionnaires Historiques, that in 
1810, one of the projectors of the work came to 
him to propose that he should undertake its su- 
perintendence. “ Jasked,”’ says Barbier, “ six 
months to prepare the first /‘rraison, and two 
years to make my way to the last. These de- 
lays appeared too long. The publisher would 
give me but eighteen months for the whole 
work: I could not, in consequence, accept his 
offers.” We believe the work was then carried 
on under the superintendence principally of 
Michaud, the publisher, and his elder brother, 
the well-known author of the Histoire des 
Croisades. Ina discourse prefixed to the first 
volume, and written by M. Auger, (formerly 
one of the editors of the Journal des Debats, 
and subsequently of the Journal de France) it 
is spoken of as intended to extend to eighteen 
volumes. In an announcement from the edi- 
tors, given in the third volume, we find it cal- 
culated that the three letters, A, B, and C, will 
each occupy about two volumes, and that the 
names under the three together may be consi- 
dered as constituting about a third of the whole 
dictionary. In reality these three letters oc- 
cupy almost ten volumes of the work, and af- 
ter all do not form nearly a third of it. Onthe 
publication of the ninth volume in 1813, the 
editors congratulate themselves on having, 
completed the third part of their task, having, 
as it turns out, got over in reality scarcely more 
than a sixth of it. Seven years after, on the 
appearance of the twenty-fifth volume, they 
speak of two-thirds of their work being done, 
the fact being that they were not yet half 
through with it. It was at last completed in 
1828, in fifty-two volumes, consisting in all of 


considerably more than 30,000 closely printed | 


pages. 
his continual enlargement of plan was the 


natural consequence of the growing popularity 
of the work ; the accumulation of new materi- 
als, to which every day was making additions, 
and the increased expenditure of attention and 
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volumes a year were produced. This was a 
rate of publication, the deliberation of which 
would, of course, have been quite without apo- 
logy in the case of a mere compilation, got up 
as much by the aid of the scissors as of the 
pen. Accordingly, “‘ Chalmers's Dictionary” 
proceeded regularly, we believe, from its com- 
mencement to its close, advancing a volume 
every two months. But then, it was such as 
any body could write at the rate of so many 
lines an hour by the clock. 

Not so the Biographic Universelle. Its ar- 
ticles are always written at least neatly, gene- 
rally with considerable spirit, and not unfre- 
quently with a degree of learning, eloquence, 
and philosophy, that would do honour to any 
work, or any writer. And no wonder that it 
should be so. The greatest names in the mo- 
dern literature of France are to be found in 
the long list of more than three hundred con- 
tributors, to whom we are indebted for this 
work. Biot, Delambre, Lacroix, Malte-Bran, 
Sylvestre de Sacy, Ginguemé, Sismondi, De 
Barante, Guizot, Cuvier, Victor Cousin, Cha- 
teaubriand, Humboldt, Gerando, Benjamin 
Constant, Laplace, Madame de Stiel, Delille, 
with many other writers of great, if not equal 
celebrity, all have their places in the splendid 
catalogue. The manuscript of the ode alone 
cost him, the publisher tells us, more than six- 
teen thousand pounds sterling; a sum for 
which, large as it is, so much copy of the same 
value certainly would not have been furnished 
in this country. Nor could it probably even 
in France, had it not been that the enterprise 
was undertaken and carried on, not so much in 
a spirit of commercial speculation, as in the 
ambition of making the work one which should 
do honour to the age and country in which it 
was produced, and that most of the eminent 
persons concerned in it devoted themselves to 
its completion with a zeal which looked to the 
public applause of their labours, and the glory 
they were contributing to secure for the litera- 
ture of France, as their best remuneration. 

We are not going to attempt the Herculean 
task of reviewing this extensive work—a task, 
indeed, which could not be fitly performed ex- 
cept by many individuals, and in many vo- 
lames. It has been already subjected, in 
France, to a good deal of pretty severe criti- 
cism in the course of its progress. Madame 
Genlis, who was originally engaged as a con- 
tributor, but is said to have withdrawn her 
name before any part of the work was put to 
press, in consequence of not having been al- 
lowed to dictate as she chose in regard to the 
mode of conducting it, and whose work, enti- 
tled De U Influence des Femmes dans la Litté- 
rature, is understood to be chiefly composed of 
the articles she had prepared for the Biogra- 
phie Universelle, attacked the first volume 


with great keenness in her Examen Critique, 


talent which its conductors and supporters | 


were induced to bestow upon it by the great 
success of their encerprise. Although ten vo- 
lumes appeared in the course of the first three 
years after its commencement, seldom more 
than two or three a year were published after- 
wards, till the undertaking drew towards its 
termination, when four, and sometimes five, 


| 


which she promised to continue regularly on 
the appearance of every new livraison. She 
published no more, however, we believe, than 
another number, when her anger cooled, or 
she began to perceive that the public did not 
sympathize with it. Barbier’s Examen des Dic- 
tronnaires Historiques, which we have already 
mentioned, is also principally devoted to the 
correction of the errors and omissions of the 
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Biographie Universelle. 
tributed to the work himself—the writer of 
the same name, whose signature we find at- 


tacued to a variety of articles on English per- | 


sonages, being, we believe, the nephew of the 


great biographer; but ke is known to have ex- | 
erted himself greatly in procuring subscrip- | 


tions for it, and to have taken a very warm in- 
terest in its success. His Examen appeared 


in 1820, and embraces the first twenty-two vo- | 
lumes of the Biographie, or to the close of the | 


letter I. He promised a second volume after 


the completion of that work; but he died in | 


1825. The volume, however, was left ready 
for the press, and his son has engaged that it 
shall be given to the world. We have not 
heard that it has yet appeared; but we cannot 


doubt that, together with its predecessor, it | 


will form a valuable supplement to the great 
work, as a contribution to which they may be 
considered as having been offered by their au- 
thor, and which he has pronounced to be, with 
all its faults, the best and most complete of the 


kind in existence, and likely to be as memora- 


ble in the literary history of the nineteenth 
century, as the Encyclopédie is in that of the 
eighteenth. 

Some degree of outcry has been raised, we 
believe, or attempted to be raised, against the 
work, in Paris, as a party publication. Its con- 
ductors, in truth, and chief supporters, are 
well known to be of Restoration principles 
The elder Michaud distinguished himself in 
the early part of his career as an active loyal- 
ist, and was condemned to death by the go- 
vernment in 1705 
or some revolution of parties on this occasion, 
he afterwards returned to Paris and established 
the Quotidienne newspaper ; but was a short 
time after sentenced to banishment, in conse- 
quence of some of his articles in that publica- 
tion. He then, while residing in Switzerland, 
engaged in a correspondence with the princes 
of the house of Bourbon, the detection of which 
it was that principally led to the murder of the 
unfortunate Duc D'Enghien. Michaud, how- 
ever, afterwards found his way back to Paris, 
where we recognise him ere long publishing a 
poem on the marriage of Buonaparte and Ma- 
ria Louisa, under the title of a “ Thirteenth 
Book of the Eneid,” as also an “ Ode on the 
Birth of the King of Rome ;” but not quite 
succeeding, it is said, in lulling the suspicions 
of the reigning family by either of these dis- 

lays of his attachment. On the Restoration 

e was made an officer of the Legion of Ho- 
nour and Censor-General of the Journals, and 
was soon after elected a Member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. His brother, the publisher of 
the work before us, had established himself 
early in life as a printer in Paris, but, during 
the times of the Revolution and the Empire, 
was always suspected of an attachment to the 


exiled family, and, indeed, was more than once | 


arrested on that account. He is understood to 
have been promised the place of king’s prin- 
ter, b 


the Bourbons should ever regain the throne. 


He actually obtained this object of his ambi- | 


tion in 1814, but had enjoyed it only a very 
short time, when it was suddenly taken from 


him by royal ordonnance, in consequence of | 


Having escaped by flight | 


Monsieur, so early as in 179, in case | 
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Barbier never con- | his having lent his press to the printing of « 


pamphlet which displeased the government. 
He could not but feel this usage to be harsh, 
unmerited, and signally ungrateful; but it is 
not supposed, we believe, to have affected his 
attachment to the new régime, or his old prin- 
ciples. 

Of the other leading contributors to the 
work, a few certainly have always belonged 
to the opposite party in the state, but the great- 
er number, and the most active, have either 
been all along Bourbonists, or, however they 
may have begun their political life, have taken 
their places of late years in the ultra-royalist 
ranks. We can afford to mention only two or 
three names from many that we might quote 
De Marguerit, the writer of the article or the 
Duc D’Enghien and several others, was asso- 
ciated with Joseph Michaud in carrying on the 
correspondence with the Bourbons we have 
already mentioned. Many of the political 
lives are written by Lally Tollendal, the son 
of the famous Count Lally, and the inheritor 
of his Jacobite principles. Another chief con- 
tributor in this department is M. de Sevelinges, 
a most accomplished scholar, and able and elo- 
quent writer, but all whose prepossessions are 
equally monarchical and anti-democratic. Au- 
ger, whom we have already mentioned, acted 
for some time as one of the censors of the press 
after the return of the Bourbons. Quartre- 
mere de Quincy, another able contributor, ob- 
tained his first distinction as a literary man, 
by a most eloquent discourse in defence of la 
Liberté des Thédtres, which he pronounced in 
the year 1790 before the representatives of the 
Commune of Paris; but, after having been 
first a member of the Legislative Assembly, 
and then an active Buonapartist, was, at last, 
soon after the Restoration, appointed, under 
the Bourbons, a member of that very theatri- 


| cal censorship which it had been almost the 
| earliest public act of his lifetodenounce. And 


not very unlike this is the history of several of 
the other eminent littérateurs, whose names 
are before us 

These things being so, we are, however, we 
confess, rather surprised that the political tone 
of the work should be upon the whole so mo- 
derate as itis. It was commenced, certainly, 
as the editors themselves remark, at a time 
when there was scarcely such a thing known 
as political discussion or party sentiment in 
France. The first nine volumes were pub- 
lished under the iron sway of Napoleon ; yet, 
even in these we find, generally speaking, « 
sufficiently correct and impartial] statement of 
facts. Ina notice of Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
for example, which is given in the first vo- 
lume, the discomfiture of the French forces in 
Egypt is related very much as it would be by 
an English writer. A curious anecdote with 


| regard to the publication of the tenth volume 


is mentioned in one of the articles in a subse- 
quent part of the work. That volume was 
ready, it seems, for publication in December, 
1813; but upon its being presented to the im- 
perial censors, these officers insisted upon the 
suppression of so many of the most striking 
passages in a notice which it contained on 
Oliver Cromwell, that the author (M. Suard) 
refused to sign his article in so mutilated a 
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state. But the editors of the work, we are 
told, “ perceiving the imperial power just 
about to fall, deferred the publication of the 
volume for a few days; and then, when the 
censorship was overwhelmed, sent it forth 
with the article such as the author had written 
it.” The ground of the objection of the cen- 
sors in this case, is said to have been the vivid 
picture of the tyranny of the Protector which 
Suard had drawn, and in which they thought 
they perceived too just and exciting a repre- 
sentation of the state of matters somewhat 
nearer home. Upon referring to the article it- 
self, however, we confess we have not been 
able to find any thing in it which it is easy to 
imagine could possibly have alarmed them on 
this score. There is little or nothing said, in- 
deed, of any miseries England suffered during 
the reign of Cromwell, who is truly represent- 
ed on the contrary as having elevated his coun- 
try to a degree of power and greatness she 
never had before attained—as having made her, 
in fact, to quote the very words of the writer, 
“ the first nation in Europe.” We should ra- 
ther suppose that the apprehensions of the 
censors must have arisen from the synopsis 
which the article gives of the arguments of 
Colonel Titus’s pamphlet (Killing no Murder), 
and its account of the state of suspicion and 
misery into which Cromwell is said to have 
been thrown by the perusal of that famous bro- 
chure. 

Buonaparte has been called the child and 
champion of the Revolution; but after his as- 
sumption of the imperial power, it is well 
known that he was not accustomed to hold the 
memory of his alleged parent in much reve- 
rence. The heroes of the republic, accord- 
ingly, are treated, even in the early volumes 
of this work, with sufficient freedom, and all 
manner of reprobation of their conduct indeed 
is frankly enough expressed, which does not 
go the length of implying a wish for the re- 
storation of the old dynasty. Some articles, 
however, supply us with curious illustrations 
of the condition of the times. A notice of Ca- 
mille Desmoulins is given in the eleventh vo- 
lume of the work, which appeared about the 
beginning of the year 1814. The writer be- 
gins by congratulating his readers, that “ at 
the moment that he is addressing them, one of 
the greatest revolutions which had ever tor- 
mented the human race, has just been termi- 
nated by the return to France of the august fa- 
mily whose throne it had overturned, and all 
whose princes it had proscribed.” ‘Towards 
the close of the article he gives from the Vieuz 
Cordelier, a periodical conducted by Desmou- 
lins, a scheme of a very atrocious character, 
for the arrest of suspected persons, which that 
individual and his associate, Anaxagoras Chau- 
melle, had, it seems,suggested. This extract, 
we are told in a note, had formed originally a 
part of the article on Chaumelle in a former 
volume ; but when submitted to the imperial 
censors, they would not permit it to be publish- 
ed. It was thought, of course, to present too 
naked and lively a picture of the spy system of 
ihe existing despot. 

Throughout the remainder of the work, the 
notices that refer to French politics, in so far 


as we have observed, are, we think, upon the | 





whole fairly written. We cannot say quite so 
much for those that relate to many of the per- 
sonages and events of our own history. The 
writers in this department of the work have 
generally taken Hume for their principal 
guide, and satisfied themselves with merely 
adding a few touches to his statements, in 
his own style of colouring. Indeed, the 
articles on English names are, throughout, 
with a few exceptions, the worst done in the 
book. The task of reviewing our literature 
has been committed chiefly to the late M. 
Suard, who, although a neat writer, was evi- 
dently but very superficially acquainted with 
his subject, and as incapable of looking at it in 
a spirit of philosophical criticism, as of writing 
a second Iliad. He was a mere literary petit- 
maitre, who had learned to talk or translate 
English, and no more. Yet it is amusing to 
observe with what confidence he expresses 
himself as to matters about which he reaily 
knows nothing. Thus, for example, in his ag- 
ticle on Chaucer, he tells us that that poet’s 
Court of Love is the earliest poem known to 
existin the English language, and that French 
was till then the only language of poetry in 
England. It was Dryden, too, it seems, who 
first formed for us “a poetic language, a thing 
of which, before him, England had no idea 
Till he appeared, poetry, scarcely distinguish- 
ed trom prese by its numbers, was in no respect 
distinguished from it by choice of expression : 
2nglish verse seemed to consist of nothing buat 
the observance of the measure!” After Suard’s 
death, M. Valckenaer appears to have taken 
his place. This gentleman was, we believe, 
educated in England, and his articles are de- 
cidedly superior to those of his predecessor, 
less meagre, and more judicious and profound. 
We have a number of notices, too, by-the-bye, 
of considerable spirit and great pretension in 
this department, from the pen of M. Villemain, 
especially a very long one on Shakspeare, and 
another (which we prefer to it) on Milton. 
We ought not to forget to add, that there are 
a few articles on the more eminent of our sci- 
entific writers, which (like all those in the 
saine departinent throughout the work) are ex- 
cellent, especially a life of Newton by Biot, 
than which there is perhaps nothing better in 
the whole collection 

The articles on French literature are writ- 
ten, as might be expected, in a spirit of nation- 
ality with which a foreigner will not always 
sympathize. “After the Scriptures,” we are 
told in one place, “ which were inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, there is nothing so grand as Bos- 
suet." In the same spirit it is remarked of 
Delille’s version of Milton; “ The English, 
jealous of the fame of their great epic poet, 
persist in maintaining that the Paradise Lost 
has not been translated by Delille: we will not 
dispute with the English on the fidelity of the 
translation ; but if the French poet remain in- 
ferior to Milton in some passages, he has fre- 
quently been unfaithful to the English poet 
only to lend him new beauties,’ &. &c. Thus 
it is that a Frenchman makes himself happy 
with an ideal honour, which nobody but him- 
self is likely ever to care about sharing. 

Among the very best parts of the work are 
(as we have already mentioned) all the scienti- 
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fic notices, the articles of Malte-Brun in Geo- 
graphy, Classical Literature and other depart- 
ments; those on Oriental subjects by the 
Baron de Sacy ; those on Italian literature by 
Ginguemé and Sismondi; many of those on 
the literature of Germany and the north of 
Europe, and those on speculative philosophy 
by Gerando, Stapfer, and Cousin. Several of 
these last in particular present an admirable 
combination of learning, eloquence, and pro- 
found and original reflection. 

Voluminous as the Biographie Universelle 
already is, its conductors do not consider it as 
yet quite a complete work ; but mean to follow 
it immediately with a supplement which shall 
supply its omissions, correct its mistakes, and 
add to it such names as have “ put on immor- 
tality” since the course of publication bad car- 
ried it past their places in the alphabet. In 
the mean time it ought to be accompanied by 
the Biographie des Hommes Vivants, in five 
volumes, from the same press, though said to 
be prepared under another superintendence 
and by a different body of contributors. This 
is a more neatly and carefully compiled work 
than the Biographie Nouvelle des Contempo- 
rains, which besides, as containing notices of 
many deceased personages as well as of those 
that are yet alive, is not so well adapted to 
form a companion to the Biographie Univer- 
selle. It is, however, the Buonapartist book, 
we believe, if that be a recommendation to any 
one. If to the two works we have mentioned 
there be added the late edition of Bayle, in 
seventeen volumes of the same size, the whole 
will form a collection of nearly every thing 
that is to be found in the French language, of 
any value, in this department of literature, and 
a body‘of arranged biography and literary his- 
tory such as, we may venture to say, no other 
language has to boast of. 

We greatly want a work in our own coun- 
try on the model of the Biographie Unirer- 
selle—not a translation of it, for we have al- 
ready stated enough to show that that would 
by no means give us the book we require, but 
something written on the same plan and with 
the same ability, and adapted, not certainly 
exclusively, but yet as completely as possible, 
to the moral and intellectual climate of Eng- 
land. The French work, we believe, has been 
already imitated in most of the languages of 
Europe, and we observe it stated that a trans- 
lation of it into Italian is at present in progress 
at Venice, which must, we suppose, be con- 
ducted upon a plan admitting of considerable 
additions to the original, as it is said, although 
already at the forty-sixth volume, to have only 
advanced to the letter R, which in the original 
commences in the middle of the volume thirty- 
six. In even the latest of our English compi- 
lations on a large scale, little or no advantage 
has been taken of the stores of new informa- 
tion presented in this work. Some references 
are made to it in the earlier volumes of “ Chal- 
mers's Dictionary,” (in the preface to which it 
is coldly mentioned ;) but that publication soon 
outran, by its steady, mechanical motion, the 
more irregular progress of its competitor, and 
was deprived of any benefit it might have de- 
rived from its companionship, almost as soon 
as it had commenced acquaintance with it. 
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Still more, however, than a correct and ample 
assortment of facts, do we want in a work of 
general biography: we require spirited and 
well-written narrative, and a tone of philosophy 
and criticism worthy of an enlightened age and 
country. Some may think this of no great 
significance—holding that a biographical dic. 
tionary ought to be merely a record of facts, 
which, so that they be told accurately and dis 
tinctly, will serve their purpose just as well as 
if they should be wrought up with ever so 
much eloquence or art, or accompanied with 
the profoundest reflections. We are of another 
opinion: we would have the work to be both a 
national and a popular one, neither of which it 
is quite evident it ever can be, unless it shall 
be written both so as to engage the hearts and 
imaginations of its readers, as well as merely 
to task their memories, and with all the talent 
and power which the highest intellect in the 
country can bring to it. Till we have a work 
such as this, we shall have left a most impor- 
tant duty unperformed, both to. the honour of 
our national literature and the great cause of 
general education. And why should we allow 
France to distance us here as she has done, 
without even an attempt to follow her? We 
are persuaded, an English public, if appealed 
to as it ought to be, would lend as warm an 
encouragement to such an undertaking as it 
has already experienced in France. Is it to be 
said that with our overflowing capital for all 
other national accommodations and luxuries, 
we have none for this? or have our publishers 
the money, but do our scholars and literary 
men lack the learning and ability requisite for 
ensuring the success of the enterprise? We 
trust and believe that it is not, and cannot 
be so 

One most important department of a genera 
Dictionary of Biography is its bibliographical 
details. By a right method in the dispensing 
of this sort of information, it may be rendered 
almost an index of universal literature,—a 
work in itself much wanted. The nearest ap- 
es to any thing of the kind that we yet 

ave, is that wonderful compilation, “ Watt's 
Bibliotheca Britannica,"—-wonderful at all 
events when we consider it in connexion with 
its history. It is the work of a single indivi- 
dual, the late Dr. Robert Watt of Glasgow 
whom it occupied for twenty years of his life. 
Yet he lived only to carry a few sheets of it 
through the press. It consists of four closely 
printed quarto volumes, in the two first of 
which we have a list of the works of no fewer 
than 40,000 authors, arranged according to the 
alphabetical order of the authors’ names, and 
the dates of publication; the whole forming, 
perhaps, the most extensive and minutely par- 
ticular catalogue that was ever compiled. In 
the two other volumes, all these works are dis- 
tributed and arranged according to the sub- 
jects to which they relate; so that the book 
_— us, in this way, an account of whatever 

as been written on any subject, and by whom 
it has been discussed, at least in so far as con- 
cerns the productions of the very large numba 
of writers comprehended in its scheme. The 
publication of the “ Bibliotheca Britannica” 
commenced in 1819, and it was completed in 
1824. Unfortunately it has suffered in point of 
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fulness and accuracy, in regard especially to 
its later references, from not having been car- 
ried through the press by the author himself. 
It contains too, a good many mistatements, 
occasioned partly by oversights, scarcely avoid- 
able in the case of so large a work conducted 
and composed by a single individual; and part- 
ly by the imperfect sources of information on 
which the author, in his remote situation, had 
been frequently obliged to depend. There are 
some defects too in the plan of the work, 
which, for one thing, wants completeness: and 
had better, perhaps, have either been confined 
to British publications merely, or extended so 
as to embrace the whole of European literature. 
With all these deductions from its utility how- 
ever, it is still a valuable and highly servicea- 
ble work; and as an effort of individual zeal, 
ingenuity, learning, and industry, quite a stu- 
pendous performance, and well entitiing its au- 
thor to the gratitude of every student. 

Were we asked to point out the most accu- 
rate and perfect Bibliographical work we know, 
we should name at once Barbier’s Dictionnaire 
des Anonymes et Pseudonymes. We never 
turned to this work without finding the infor- 
mation we were in quest of. It was the result 
of a lifetime of reading and research on the 
part of its author. The first edition of it up- 

ared in 1806, and for nearly twenty succeed- 
ing years Barbier’s attention and best exertions 
were devoted to extending and perfecting it. 


At last the first volume of a new edition was | 
given to the pablic in 1822, which was con- | 
| more important matters, we cannot help think- 


pleted in three volumes in 1824, about a year 
before the death of the author. A supplemen- 
tary volume, left by him in manuscript, has 
since been published by his son. The work 


unfortunately embraces only such anonymous | 


and pseudonymous publications as have ap- 
peared in French and Latin; but of these it 
gives an account of the authorship of no fewer 
than between twenty-three and twenty-four 
thousand. 
our great libraries supply us with such a con- 
tribution to the literary history of our own 
country ? 

Barbier’s death, as well as his life, was that 
of a man of letters. In giving to the world the 
first volume of the secund edition of his Dic- 
tionary in 1822, he had concluded his preface, 
by a reference to the happiness he had enjoyed, 
for many years past, in having held a situation 
(that of administrator of the king's private li- 
braries,) which gave him such favourable op- 
portunities of prosecuting the studies he loved ; 
and a warm expression of his gratitude to M. 
Lauriston, (the Ministre de la Maison du Roy,) 
for the kind attention he had constantly shown 
to his wishes and suggestions, in regard to the 
extension and improvement of the valuable 
collection of which it was his good fortune to 
have the charge. The old man spoke in the 
fulness of his heart, little thinking of how his 
acknowledgments were to be requited. In a 
few weeks after, in order to facilitate some 
new arrangement of the household, he was dis- 
missed, by this very M. Lauriston, from the 
place he had held for twenty-seven years, 
which it was the pride of his life to fill; and 
the duties of which there was certainly no man 
in France better goalies yume none so 
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well qualified—to discharge. Barbier never 
recovered this blow. It literally broke his 
heart, and he died about two years after, at 
the age of sixty, having just lived, as has been 
abenly mentioned, to carry the two remaining 
volumes of his dictionary through the press. 
Yet, like Moreri and Watt, he had lived long 
enough to earn his reward, if not to enjoy it. 

There are just two or three minor matters 
which we would advert to before we conclude. 
Why will our French neighbours persist in 
blundering so uniformly whenever they have to 
copy an English word or phrase? The little 
English we find in the pages of the Biogra- 
phe Universelle is almost In every case per- 
verted, by writer or printer, into “something 
new and strange ;"" and occasionally with such 
ingenuity, as almost to defy interpretation. 
In proper names this practice becomes particu- 
larly perplexing. It is easy, for example, to 
translate the novel term, Desings into Designs; 
but it is not quite so obvious, that Kindoss 
means Kinross; or that Bervic is the name by 
which our great wood engraver, Bewick, is 
known in Paris. Why should Lady Austen, 
too, (Cowper's friend,) be uniformly called 
Mistris Austen; and Sir William Hamilton, 
generally Sir Hamilton, as if he had been only 
a scholar of Trinity College, Dublin? Above 
all, why should the members of one of our 
great political parties be so constantly nick- 
named Wighs, in addition to being calumniated 
by all other sorts of misrepresentations? For 
the sake of correctness as to ‘these, and many 


ing that the editors, or proprietors, of the Uni- 


| versal Biography might have done well in sub- 


mitting some of their articles to the revision of 
an English coadjutor. We have to regret, too, 
the want, in these volumes, of the running ti- 
tles, and indexes at the end, which make Chal- 
mers’ Dictionary so much more commodious 
for consultation. Should the volume open in 
the midst of a long article, as in nine cases out 
of ten it is sure to do, you have generally, 
owing to the absence of these guides, to turn 
over and examine first nearly a dozen leaves, 
in one direction, and then as many in the 
other, before you can find out even at what 
part of the alphabet you are. We should also 
have liked more ample lists of authorities than 
we generally find subjoined to the articles— 
those by the very learned and accurate M. 
Weiss excepted. In this respect, also, the 
English work has an advantage over the French 
one. 

We have not mentioned among our English 
dictionaries of general biography, the work, in 
eight volumes quarto, superintended by the 
late Drs. Aikin and Enfield. It is a compila- 
tion on the common plan, and of no extraordi- 
nary merit. Of smaller works in the same de- 
partment the best, beyond all rivalry, is that 
lately published in two volumes by Messrs. 
Hunt and Clarke. It is written throughout, 
not only in a rare spirit of impartiality, but 
with great talent and elegance. It is the only 
work, too, of the kind, in our language, in the 
preparation of which the pages of the Biogra- 
phie Universelle have been consulted. 
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From the United Service Journal. 
A HUSSAR'S LIFE ON SERVICE. 


St. Germain's sur Adour, 
3d March, 1814. 
Dear So all my well-written ac- 
counts of our military operations, which we 
flattered ourselves attracted the eyes of al! Eu- 


rope, and my very correct reports of our vic- | 
To see us, you would suppose we were the 


tories, which I equally hoped interested all 
your and my acquaintances, have been thrown 
away upon you. At least, | must come to such 


a conclusion, when you express yourself tired | 
| say kilt, or kilt dead! 


of my “ eternal martial epistles,’ and particu- 
larly as you wish me, in contradistinction to 
their purport, to change my theme, and de- 
scribe details respecting our more “ civil’’ pro- 
ceedings, and our general mode of life while 
“ campaigning.” Though your inquiries into 
a subject so personal are most flattering, still I 
am not a little pigued at our dutiful and pa- 
triotic endeavours in our “‘ country's cause” 
being considered of secondary importance. In- 
deed, was it not that one consideration neutral- 


izes the other, and leaves an equilibrium in my | 
mind, and with it my original desire to amuse | 


you, I should not, as I am about to do, act up 
to your wishes, and let you so completely be- 
hind the scenes, as I intend. I find the task 
you have set me by no means easy. I have 
been so long “ soldiering,” that first impres- 
sions are worn off, and I am so habituated to 
all around, that [ should not be less puzzled 
were you to ask me, when quietly settled at 
B , to detail my usual domestic occupa- 
tions. If, therefore, I do not give you satisfac- 
tion, you must take the will for the deed, and 
excuse the failure 

I however forbid your showing my epistles 
to others than our immediate friends, at least 
while I am on this side the Styx; but from 
our having five hundred miles to march and 
fight over before we reach Paris, an unlucky 
shot may ere long release you from this engage- 
ment." J however recommend your keeping 
my correspondence, as one hundred years 
hence it may be published by one of your de- 
scendants, when it will be highly curious, 
(though they will sadly require a key.) for, 
what would not be the value, at the present 
day, of letters containing similar details, (to 
those I intend to give you) of the camp and 
head-quarters of Marlborough! 

You wonder at our liking our present mode 
of existence, and are surprised that [ have said 
in my former communication, that we are both 
comfortable and happy. As you are so inqui- 
sitive, I hope, before I have finished these 
letters, to even satsify you as to the first; but, 


* Our correspondent, who has so kindly sent 
us this, and several other consequent letters, 
equally curious, mentions in the envelope, that 
he became exonerated from these conditions 
almost immediately after by the death, in ac- 
tion, (here so forebodingly anticipated) of the 


writer, his relation. He had, nevertheless, no 
intention of publishing them, until a knowledge 
of the existence of our Journal determined him 
to make it a vehicle for laying them before the 
military world.—Ep 


| latter ? 


| Thus it is with us. 


} the out-lying picket. 
| concentrated in that direction, and all breath- 


en attendant, pray why should we not be the 
Boccaccio knew human nature right 
well, when he depicted uncertainty of life as 
creating a kind of epicurean philosophy, by an 
increased eagerness of grasping enjoyments 
when their duration is likely to be curtailed. 
We are all light-hearted, 
and appear even careless of the future, and as 


| though we never dreamed of the risks into 


which our duty in a few hours may call us, 


most unlikely persons to meet with accidents 


| so untoward, (though really always hanging 


over us as being, as our Irish friends would 
But the fact is, that we 
soldiers must not, and do not, permit our minds 


| to dwell on such subjects, and see the good 


sense of making the best of matters, and of en- 
joying the present moment, feeling that it is, 
with the past, all we can call our own. I am 
not quite sure, under any circumstances, if this 
is not the best philosophy of life, and recom- 
mend even you, and the rest of the “ Gentle- 
men of England «> live at home in ease,” to 
take a leaf out of my letters. 

While the older folks have ambition and the 
weight of command to engage the attention 
and feelings, we, more juvenile, delight in all 
around us; and like individuals of savage na- 
tions, from a want of other pursuits, enjoy the 
excitement of our warlike profession. I am 
confident that in danger and risk there is plea- 
sure, if not happiness; and situated as we are, 
no gambler can be more deeply interested for 
his guineas, than we are in the warlike game 
in which our lives are “set on the hazard of 
the die.” I often doubt, when tha state of ex- 
citement to which we are now so accustomed, 
shall cease, if we shall ever be content to sink 
back into the humdrum, every-day existence 
of good-citizens. 

The uncertainty of our position, and the con- 
stant change of scene and place, to which we 
are ever liable, (even to the heart's content of 
a gipsy) almost always keeps ennui at a dis- 
tance. We may be in our present quarters a 
week, or the bugle may call us to horse with- 
in ten minutes, and expectation thus keeps us 
ever on the gui vive. Should our spirits flag 
for the moment, in a few hours they are sure to 
be restored by some such unlooked-for event, 
as a pass-order being suddenly circulated “ For 
the regiment to hold itself in readiness to move 
at the shortest notice,” or for the horses to be 
saddled, and for every man to lie by his horse's 
head 

When at the advanced-posts, (as we are at 


| present) our time is delightfully passed in 


watching the movements of the hostile armies, 


|} and the enemy's posts, “ en face,” not to say 
| any thing of the alert occasioned by his vicini- 
| ty. I defy any one to name a more exhilarat- 


ing sound, (which can alone be compared to 
a tally ho! on unkenneling a fox.) than that of 
a shot falling on the ear from the direction of 
All attention is instantly 


ing is suspended until the doubts, as to the 
cause of the alarm, are either quieted by a fail- 
ure of its repetition, or confirmed by two or 
more reports following each other in quick suc- 
cession. In the latter case, anxiety is shown 
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in the faces of all; some hasten the comple- 
tion of what previously occupied them ; others 
leave their pursuits for calls now most press- 
ing; the pace of all strollers is accelerated, and 
the whole camp or quarters isin motion; while 
eries of “Get my horse!’ “ Where is the 
trumpeter!” “ Mount the in-lying picket,” or, 
“Pack the baggage,” are reverberated to its 
utmost limits, proving all active in preparation 
for defence or retreat. 

Since crossing the French frontier, we have 
been enlivened with foraging-parties beyond 
our lines. These have occasionally produced 
affairs, though of little consequence, our object 
being solely to procure hay and grain from the 
vicinity of the enemy, and retreat having been 
— ordered, the moment that any like- 

ihood appeared of committing the troops in a 
serious skirmish. 

The disposition of the videttes, on these oc- 
casions, posted towards the enemy with a view 
to prevent surprise, while the men are off their 
horses collecting the hay and corn in the farm- 
houses and granaries, and, if interrupted, the 
subsequent retreat on our quarters, after an 
exchange of a few shots,have not only been 
mighty entertaining, but given opportunities 
of instruction to our young officers. 

Being on picket is not agreeable, although 
even those in support are obliged to be almost 
equally alert. If during a march, this duty 
commences, of course, as soon as we arrive in 
our quarters or camp, and instead of laying in 
a stock of repose, we are pushed on a mile or 
two in front heartily jaded and tired. This is 
doubly inconvenient, if we have before us the 
prospect of another march the next day, which 
msures for ourselves and horses thirty-six 
hours’ duty without any rest whatever. Ifa 
line of posts is stationary, we are at the ad- 
vance half an hour before daylight, in order to 
strengthen it, should the enemy attack, the 
dawn of day being the hour at which they ju- 
diciously choose to come on, if they intend to 
act in earnest ; in order, kind considerate souls, 
to have the whole day, and as much daylight 
as possible before them, to do us all the harm 
in their power between sunrise and sunset. It 
is not a post of any danger, if your men know 
their duty, and have their wits about them. 
Not that our nation are by any means suited 
for this kind of service, our soldiery being mere 
children of habit, and so seldom thrown on 
their own resources, particularly intellectual, 
that they are little capable of reflection, or of 
being trusted beyond their almost mechanical 
duties. 

A wag in the quarter-master-general’s de- 
partment used, at the early part of our career 
in the Peninsula, when our cavalry were less 
accustomed to their duty, to try the intelli- 
gence of our videttes. He generally had to 
report that they were almost universally true 
examples of Jolin Bull's moroseness, heaviness, 
and reserve, that is to say, on all points con- 
nected with the enemy, their position, &c.; 
but on alluding to their rations of beef and 
ram, that their gountenances brightened up, 
as though touched by a Promethean torch, 
that they instantly unbent, and became at once 
communicative and even affable ! 

Picket is tedious during the day, and at night 
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anxious. You cannot hide from yourself that 
on you not only the safety of all depends, as 
the ariny’s watchman, but feel that your own 
credit rests upon your vigilance. I am always 
most anxious; and if a patrole, (that is, two 
men who have gone a certain distance on the 
road towards the enemy) does not return at 
the usual time, | always mount my horse and 
go along the road to meet them. 

Whenever I receive permission, I take spe- 
cial care, on the contrary system of building a 
bridge of gold for your retreating enemy, that 
they should not have a clear road to get at me, 
and take the strangest methods my brains can 
devise for breaking their necks, should they 
attempt so ill-advised a measure, by destroy- 
ing the road, or placing the heavy furniture, 
and even the tables, chairs, &c., from the 
neighbouring houses, piled one upon the other, 
in parts of the road, where they cannot pass 
along the sides. A few nights since, they sent 
me word from head-quarters, that the enem 
intended to try and cut off my picket. I too 
every precaution, and after dark cut down a 
tree, that leaned most invitingly over the road, 
so that the early peasantry next morning must 
have thought that Birnam wood was coming— 
not to Dunsinane, but to the place of their do- 
micile. 

Patroling is good fun enough, though a lit- 
tle nervous at times, particularly if you are 
previously lectured on its danger, by such re- 
presentations as being told over and over again 
to take every possible precaution; or being 
kindly assured that you are going into the very 


jaws of the enemy, or some other such agree- 


able and consolatory introduction, accompanied 
by a look, bordering on compassion, from the 
usually fliut-hearted brigade-major or adjutant, 
implying that he never expects to see you 
again, either dead or alive! 

A brother officer and myself pushed on late- 
ly into a village in France, and found a crowd 
of country people standing in the little market- ' 
place. These, from the known vicinity of the 
two armies, came up anxiously making in- 
quiries. We were in our blue hussar jackets, 
and in answer to their questions concerning 
Uenne mi, we soon saw we were at cross pur- 
poses, and, that being the first of our army, 
they took us for French. I directly said, do 
you take us for French ?—and I shall never for- 
get the effect of our pronouncing ourselves 
English. They had seen none of us islanders 
for twenty years, and must have been led to 
think that we had tails or some other distine- 
tive mark, from the surprise they evinced : 
they had assembled close around us, and while 
talking, had been patting our horses; but no 
sooner was our country known than all drew 
back five or six paces; every hat was off, a 
dead silence prevailed, the women and chil- 
dren we saw at the back of the crowd, from off 
our horses, scu/ked away, (I thoroughly believe 
from fright) while many of the men quietly 
withdrew, either to tell the pews, or not to be 
seen in communication with one of the dread- 
ed English. I shall never forget the whole 
scene, and the surprise and astonishment pour- 
trayed on the faces of all. Our laughing and 
jumping off our horses amongst them, made 
them soon again at their ease. 
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But the advance-posts, in the most tranquil 
times, ever offer amusement, particularly as 


our little skirmishes have not altered the terms | 


on which we have passed the winter with the 
French Cavalry opposed to us. This under- 
standing it is prudent to cherish between ad- 
vanced-posts, as it not only creates a feeling of 
individual security, but prevents that idle par- 
tizan war, which, in giving no advantage to 
the public cause, (though, perhaps, a little cre- 
dit to enterprising individuals) may disquiet 
and trouble one half the army. 

I remember at Corunna, when we were very 
young soldiers, we could not be satisfied with- 
out making riflemen creep along the banks 
and hedges and shoot the helpless single caval- 
ry videttes of the enemy. At the time, [ 


thought this very fine and praiseworthy, but | 


since, “ being wiser grown,” have considered 
an officer aporoving of such acts as little bet- 
ter than giving countenance to assassination 
Friendly intercourse may, however, be carried 
to a too great length. The 2lst Chasseurs 
and ourselves, from having been all this winter 


opposite each other, have become rather too | 


intimate. One of our subalterns, who speaks 
French and German fluently, knows several of 


their officers; and on my visiting a distant | 


picket, which he commanded under my orders, 
some days since, on inquiring for him, was 
told, he was over at the enemy's picket. A 
Capt. Le Clerc, of the 2lst Chasseurs, a rela- 
tion of Josephine, was one of his friends, but 
he fell a sacrifice at Orthes on the 27th of last 
month, to the mad and disastrous charge made 
on that day by two squadrons of his regiment. 
I forget if I mentioned its details to you in my 
despatch of that battle. 


and have since learned from themselves the 
cause. It appears young Soult thought that 


some of our guns, belonging to the third divi- | 


sion, were so exposed as to be capable of being 
captured, and gave orders for these two un- 
happy squadrons to gallop through a deep lane, 
déboucher on the open ground and charge them 
The officer in command pointed out the risk 
his men would run, but on receiving in reply 
some cutting remark, nettling to his high feel- 
ings, he gave the word, galloped forward, and 
he and his chasseurs soon became, as he fore- 
saw, entangled in the lanes, common around 
here, of ten to twenty feet deep. While in 
this predicament, a Portuguese regiment came 
on the brink, and with a volley laid nineteen 
out of every twenty on the ground. Our regi- 
ment was in support and came up just after 
this slaughter. These poor fellows and their 
horses lay so thick, with their swords and bri- 
dies still in their hands, that the road was im- 
passable, and we were obliged to break into the 
fields in order to proceed in pursuit of the ene- 
my. I think there was but one feeling, that 
of regret, at, seeing our old friends, with 
their green jackets, broad belts, and chaccos 
with white or ticken covers, laying thus, and 
it was even then evident, unnecessarily sacri- 
ficed 


I have known several instances of right feel- | 


ing evinced by the enemy worthy of gentlemen 
who are above turning into individual strife 
the quarrels of the two countries. While the 


At the time we saw | 
it, we thought it a strange piece of temerity, | 
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, light division was at Gallegos, some grey- 
| hounds belonging to an officer strayed into the 
enemy's lines, and an opportunity was found, 
by means of the first flag of truce, to request 
| their being returned. The answer was favour- 
| able, stating that they should be sent in on 
| the first opportunity. A day or two after, the 
| enemy made a reconnoissance, and when their 
skirmishers were thrown out, the greyhounds 
were seen in couples in the rear, and on the 
first carabine being fired, they were let slip, 
| (the dogs of war ?) and came curveting through 
the whistling balls to their old masters. 
| These recollections bring up others, and 
| since you despise more “ serious strains,” |} 
| cannot do better than give you my whole stock 
of military ¢2tt/e-tattle, and camp gossip. On 
the day the French retired from Fuentes de 
Honor, the last troops they withdrew from our 
front were some squadrons of cavalry. Accom- 
panied by a friend of mine, we quietly followed 
their retrograde movement, and secure in the 
speed of our horses, and the open plain, gra- 
dually neared the rear-guard. When we came 
within a few yards, an officer rode out, and 
| begged thet we would not encroach so much, 
| or otherwise he should be obliged, but with re- 
| gret, @ faire charger les tirailleurs ; it is need- 
| less to tell you, that we did not farther obtrude 
| upon his good-nature or civility. I have wit- 
| nessed some remarkable instances on a momen- 
| tary suspension of arms, even during a general 
action of almost a mixture of the armies. At 
Talavera, a brook of muddy, and even of 
bloody water, not ran, but stagnated, in the ra- 
vine between our position and that of the ene- 
my. During the mid-day heat, before Joseph 
Buonaparte, and his Marshals made up their 
minds to the general attack, which ended in 
their discomfiture, the firing on both sides 
ceased, and the hostile soldiers came to assuage 
their thirst from the same water. ‘his led 
through the intervention of the Spanish lan- 
guage, to remarks on what had, and what was 
likely to occur, and the potent contents of can- 
teens and calibashes were exchanged in token 
of good fellowship. This amiable intercourse 
was only broken off by the renewal of the gi- 
gantic contest. Again at Busaco, when the 
baggage of Gen. St. Simon, who had been left 
in the midst of our ranks on the repulse and 
overthrow of the enemy's attack, was sent for, 
the light division, and the enemy's troops op- 
posed to them, fairly mingled in plundering 
| the dead, and Lord Wellington became desi- 
rous of checking it, as some of their soldiery 
had strolled up (I spoke to several of them) to 
the very suinmit of the hill, even beyond where 
their advance had penetrated in their previous 
attack 
| A similar occurrence took place in front of 
our lines that covered Lisbon. Before we fell 
back upon our redoubts, we held the ground 
| near the village of Santa Quintina, opposite 
our centre, for several days. The 71st, under 
Col. Cadogan, were here posted behind a little 
bank they had thrown up, and were only divided 
from the enemy, equally covered by a wall, 
by a small field, about one hundred yards across 
Under Loisson’s direction, the enemy stormed 
our post, and were beat back by Cols. Cadogan 
and Reynell, at the head of two companies, li- 
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terally with the bayonet, as one of their men | 


was stabbed as he was cs the parapet of | 


the breast-work. 
repulse were speedily over, and when all firing 
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I once met, on this duty, Col. Reppert, of 
the 3lst Legion, who commanded a brigade of 


The whole skirmish and the | the 17th aud 31st Legere, and had served in 


On 


the American war under La Fayette. 


had ceased, they called across for permission to | another occasion, | received as a present from 


carry off their killed and wounded men, who | 
were strewed over the little field in front. To | 
this we assented, and they sent a party, accom- | 
panied by an officer, who commenced their re- 
moval. Whilst they were so employed, the offi- 
cer came up to Reynell, and with some flippan- | 
ey, mingled with mortification, said, “ ./pres 
Vaffaire nous sommes des bons amis.” Col. 
Reynell replied with great quickness, pointing 
to a shot he had just received through his blue 
cloth light infantry cap, “ Sans doute, cepen- 
dant jé vous remercie pour cette marque de vo- 
tre bonté.”’ 

I only know of one accident arising from si- 
milar communication, and that, I have under- 
stood, arose from mistake, though its effects 
were fatal. During the time Col. Cadogan oc- 
cupied the town of Fuentes de Honor, when no | 
firing was going on, though a portion of the vil- 
lage was in the hands of the enemy, he was | 
called to by a French officer to approach, hav- 
ing something to communicate. He according- 
ly descended, with a serjeant anda man, to the 
banks of the little rivulet that rans through the 
village to meet him, and at that instant, some 
of their nearest men seizing their muskets, (it 
is believed not being aware of what had passed,) 
fired, and shot the serjeant through the body, 
and the private (one of his best men) through 
the ear into the head. Considering that we 
are always playing with edge tools, it is sur- | 
prising that more accidents do not occur. At 
Oporto in 1809, to be sure, we commenced by 
cannonading a few Portuguese, whose blue 
jackets we mistook for French; at Talavera, 
we had some pitiable instances of the light in- 
fantry in our front being killed and wounded 
by our own fire during the night; and Sir 8. 
Cotton being wounded by a Portuguese sentry | 
at Salamanca; but beyond these I do not re- 
collect any similar mishaps. 

I have only alluded to circumstances of acci- 
dental intercourse between the armies in the 
interval of battle, but the move legitimate mode | 
of a flag of truce is conducted in a more sys- | 
tematic manner. I have been several times | 
thus employed, and been highly amused. Tak- | 
ing a trumpeter, you approach the nearest of 
the enemy's posts, and when close upon the vi- 
dettes or sentries, he sounds, and you halt un- 
til the officer in command of the picket is call- | 
ed up. Although your message or letter is soon 
delivered, both parties wish to prolong the in- 
terview from curiosity, and a desire to suck 
each other's brains, and perhaps to deceive 
their adversary, while the two trumpeters are 
bound, like the squires of old, to drink to each 
other's welfare. 

There is a joke against an officer of cavalry, 
who, receiving a flag of truce, three or four 
years since, on the frontier of Portugal, had the 
bearer blindfolded, and, in order to give impor- | 


| nity of seeing much of the army. 


| Milord Wellington Jean par hazard 2?” 


tance to his post, pretended he was passing | 


some infantry. At this unlucky moment the 


Lieut. Bourssard, of the 10th Chasseurs,a sheet 
of the last new fashionable ladies’ bonnets from 
Paris. 

It is possible, that an officer, being the bearer 
of a flag of truce, at the commencement, or 
during active operations, may be detained, 
should he be considered as having seen what 
might be dangerous to be known by the enemy. 
We prevented the return of a captain of the 
French 66th regiment of line on the evening 
of the 3d of May, during the battle of Fuentes 
de Honor, until the 7th or Sth, as he had been 
brought in inadvertently as far as head-quar- 
ters, and the enemy refused to allow an aid-de- 
camp of Lord. Wellington, to return, on one oc- 
casion, under similar circumstances. 

An intimate friend of mine ley open to this 
in 1810. He went “ en Parliamentaire,” dur- 
ing the retreat to the lines, and as the French 
were advancing, he had considerable opportu- 
He was left 
to give over our hospitals at Coimbra, and had 
to pass through their troops, posted in advance 
of that city on his road to us, when he joined 
us in the evening at Condexa. He saw and 
spoke to Junot, and had much conversation 
with the principal officers of his staff respect- 
ing the military operations attendant on the 
battle of Busaco, and our subsequent retreat. 
Lord Wellington's military arrangements were 
discussed, and in reply to a question, if he did 
not admit that the movements had been skil- 
fully adapted to the circumstances, and worthy 
of an experienced general, said that he should 
answer it by quoting a French saying, “ Mon 
enfant Jean joue bien mais i perd son argent, 
(and in continuation added,) On n'appelle pas 
He lit- 
tle thought his Lordship was playing the sure 


| game, which not only ended in the Imperitl 
| army losing the partze, but in his chief being 


badly wounded in the face, his returning to 
France, and never being again employed in 
any efficient appointment. 

My friend, on this occasion, had an opportu- 
nity of seeing a proof of Junot’s gratitude for 
the attentions of Capt. Percy, of the Hotspur, 
when he went on board that frigate from Lis- 
bon to Rochelle. The fortune of war placed 
Capt. Percy's brother, a captain in the ]4th 
Dragoons, as a prisoner in the hands of the 


| enemy at the commencement of our retreat, 
| and there being no means of communicating 


with, and consequently of sending him back te 
Salamanca, he had been placed on his parole, 
and Junot took him into, and treated him as 
one, of his family. 

Civilities have at all times passed between 
the two armies, softening much the rigours of 
war, and baggage and money have ever been 
received on both sides for officers who have 
had the misfortune to be made prisoners. Lord 
Wellington generally receives the enemy's offi- 
cers of rank at his table; and on one occasion, 


Frenchman's horse stumbled, the bendage fell | at Celorico, the pertness of a Colonel of Gens- 


off, and on seeing the deception, he laughed 
in the face of his cunning, would-be-deceiver. 


| 


d’arines, drew forth from a Spanish Colonel] at- 
tached to head-quarters a keen repartee. Lord 
C2 
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Wellington asked if the Duchess of Abrantes 
was not at Salamanca, to which he replied in | 
the affirmative, and added, Elle a /'intention 
d@'accoucher dans son Duché. Abrantes being 
at that time two hundred miles to our rear, and 
into which place, as it happened, the French | 
never entered. This brought upon him the 
happy and neat remark to which I allude,— 
Peut-étre la Duchesse aura une fausse couche! 

I have made you master of our proceedings 
while at the advance-posts, and in friendly com- 
munication with the enemy, and will now de- 
scribe to you our marches, which, though not 
long, are often tedious, as we seldom go out of 
a foot's pace, and sometimes linger on horse- 
back for seven or eight hours. 

This mode of traversing a country gives bet- 
ter opportunities of seeing its beauties than gal- 
loping through it “ en poste,” and some, indeed 
many portions of Portugal and Spain through 
which we have passed, are well worth a visit. 
The views near the sources of the Ebro, | 
through which we marched last summer on our 
road to Vittoria, were allowed by a native of 
Switzerland to rival the scenery of that coun- 
try 

Our marches offer but few incidents worth 
relating beyond the scenes of ridiculous dis- 
tress and confusion occasioned by the columns | 
of baggage crossing our road, which would pre- | 
sent a rich field fora Gilray. The shouts of 
*arre mulo” and “ arre-borrice,” early inform 
us of the approaching difficulty, which it ever 
proves, though not greater in itself than the | 
pronunciation of the Spanish word equivalent 
to the Latin impedimenta, for however simple 
equipage may look when written, it neverthe- 
less sounds in good Castilian Ekhipakhe!— | 
Should the road be narrow, few pass through a | 
mass of baggage amidst suspended boxes, pro- 
jecting tent-poles, to sey nothing of kicking 
and rampant mules, with impunity. The 
“confusion worse confounded,” that appears 
on every side is truly ludicrous, and the hurly- 
burly can alone have been exceeded by the ori- 
gina! Babel 

The unruly oxen attached to the wains, 
goaded into madness by the kicks and thrusts 
of the passers-by, and the counter acting -4rri- 
vo-stick of the drivers, run right and left off the 
causeways or into the ditches; while the 
squeaking of the ecar-wheels, from the axles not 
being greased to please the harmonious taste of 
the cattle, who it is vulgarly supposed would 
not work without it, wound, and at the same 
moment deafen, the ear. 

To these discordant sounds is added the crash 
of the baggage, when the last of a string of 
mules, of course wider laden, than the rest, at- | 
tempts to pass between others already jammed | 
together; while every movement of these ani- 
mals is accompanied by triple, and if there is 
such a thing, the quadruple, bob-majors of the 
whole chime of bells fastened round their necks 
and heads, completing in the aggregate a rare 
species of instrumental concert# This is only 
surpassed by the vocal qualities of the sur- 
rounding host. The braying of the more vigo- 
rous mules, who are captivated by others in | 
their neighbourhood, and the consequent soft 
nothings (not whispered) inviting a more inti- 
mate acquaintance, produce an unrivalled tre- 
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ble; while the roaring and bellowing of the cat- 
tle, the damning of the English, the gotswera- 
nooting of the Germans, the carahomg of the 
Spaniards, the unheeded orders of the baggage- 
guard officer, and the vociferations of the pro- 
vost, produce an all-powerful base. I'd wager 
my life, if a Stoic exists, that such a scene as | 
here attempt to depict, would, in the reality, 
make him, aye, if a very Diogenes, grin from 
ear to ear. 

Ifa Batman, under these circumstances, has 
ever lived one fortnight without losing both his 
temper and patience, the patriarch Job ought 
to hide his diminished head, his fair fame be for 
ever dimmed, and his whole book no longer 
considered canonical. Head-quarters some- 
times dashes by us, or across our line of march 
with him, who, now, (like Marlborough, or the 
angel, (I forget which), in the beginning of the 
last century), “ rides on the whirlwind and di- 
rects the storm,” leading, often singly, at the 
front. We know Lord Wellington at a great 
distance by his little flat cocked-hat, (not a 
fraction of an inch higher than the crown), 
being set on his head completely at right-an 
gles with his person, and sitting very upright 
in his hussar-saddle, which is simply covered 
with a plain blue shabrack. His Lordship 
rides to all appearance, devoid of sash ; as, since 
he has been made a Spanish Field-marshal, he 
wears on his white waistcoat, under his blue 
surtout coat, the red and geldknotted sash of 
that rank, out of compliment to our Allies 
From the same motive, he always wears the or- 
der of the Toison d'Or round his neck ; and on 
his black cockade two others, very small, of 
the Portuguese and Spanish national colours 
His Lordship, within the last year, has taken to 
wearing a white neckerchief instead of our 
black regulation, and in bad weather, a French 
private dragoon’s cloak of the same colour. 

I continue these details respecting our great 
Captain, (who may yet lead us to the gates of 
Paris), as I always found every minutia of ce- 
lebrated characters as much sought after by the 
inquisitive, (among whom | class you), as the 
very deeds which have brought them into no- 
tice. Often he passes on in a brown study, or 
only returns the salutes of the officers at their 
posts; but at other times he notices those he 
knows with a hasty “ Oh! how d'ye do,” or 
quizzes good-humouredly some one of us with 
whom he is well-acquainted. His staff come 
rattling after him, or stop and chat a few mi- 
nutes with those they know, and the cortege is 


| brought up by his Lordship’s orderly, an old 


hussar of the First Germans, who has been 
with him during the whole Peninsular war, and 
who, when he speaks of him, uses a German 
expression, literally meaning good old fellow, 
emphatically implying in that language attach 
ment and regard. 

When we lead the advance near the enemy, 
we are at times entertained by a skirmish, and, 


| since we have been in France, by the novelty 


of again being in a civilized country, and amus- 
ed with the contretems arising from the hostile 
invasion of the long-boasted security of La 
Grande Nation. The inns occasionally receive 
us, and our patroles have more than once cut 
in upon, to the horror and alarm of its inmates, 
a lumbering diligence, only to be compared to 
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one of Polito’s vans. These have, however, 
ceased travelling on roads which run through 
and to the rear of our army. We have several 
times met invalids in uniform going quietly to 
their homes, and who have passed unmolested 
by us. 

Their letter bags from Paris have been occa- 
sionally intercepted; but this is no new cir- 
cumstance, as it took place constantly in 
Spain. I recollect one of their officers, whom 
I met on a flag of truce, after having boasted 
of the great perfection of their distant commu- 
nications, begged I would ask to have any pri- 
vate letters, that we might have intercepted, 
sent into their head-quarters. After one of 
our early cavalry skirmishes on the Portu- 
guese frontiers in 1810, an aid-de-camp of Ney, 
in an intercepted letter, remarked to his friends 
at Paris, that “ Messieurs les Anglois sabrent 
joliment.” They were aware of this uncertain- 
ty, and of course used a cypher, much of 
which was made out by an officer of the quar- 
ter-master-general's department, commanding 
the corps of guides, and who had the singular 
félicity of proving his surmises by the key fall- 
ing into our hands at Victoria. 

We cavalry are generally cantoned in vil- 
lages, not so much for our good, as for the 
good of our horses, who are better under cover 
than in bivouac. We have, in consequence, 
no tents like the infantry ; but if there be any 


truth in the military axiom, that a bad house | 
is better than a good tent, we are not the | 


losers by the arrangement. Our men and 


horses suffer the more when obliged to remain 


out, and it is much to be pited, and “a pity 
tis ’tis true,” that the probability of our being 
exposed to bivouac or service, is not more stu- 
died while at home, by our horses being in 
open sheds rather than in stables above sum- 
mer heat. When we remain out all night, we 
generally take advantage of a neighbouring 
wood, and the men make themselves wigwams 
with the boughs of trees. Most of the officers 
have tents. 

Having described to you our mode of march- 
ing, and its attendant incidents, 1 will in my 


next letter enlighten you as to our conduct | 


on its termination, and inform you how we are 
circumstanced on arriving in our quarters, and 
how we recruit exhausted nature after our fa- 
tigues. 
Believe me, my dear 
Most truly yours, 


From the London Weekly Review. 


THE NAVAL OFFICER; or, Scenes and 
Adventures in the Life of Frank Mildmay. 
3 vols. Bro. 

Firty years ago, a “ naval officer” was look- 
ed upon as an accomplished person if he could 
write his own orders-and read in his own log- 
book. Even half that time has not elapsed 
since he was as little expected to be able to 
write a book as to ride on horseback. Now, if 
he cannot do both to perfection, he is nobody. 
But, putting out of question the supposed ca- 
pacity of a sailor to write a book, time was, 





| the former. 





when the materials that could by possibility 
come into his possession for such a purpose 
were-looked upon as utterly impracticable and 
unavailing. To extract “a tale” out of the 
cruise of a man-of-war, never entered into the 
conceptions of tale-making man,—unless, in- 
deed, the cruise ended in a wreck, and “ allon 
board perished ;" and for a dweller upon the 
waters to relate a personal narrative of his ad- 
ventures, unless, indeed, he was happy enough 
to have been one of six who subsisted for forty 
days upon a raft in the open sea, and at the end 
of that time proceeded to dine on each other— 
was altogether oyt of the question. Now the 
ease is different. “ The March of Intellect” 
has contrived to find footing upon the pathless 
waves of the Ocean, and some of the most 
amusing of the passing productions of the day 
have been written by seamen about the sea 
and its concerns; and not only some of the 
most agreeable, but two or three displaying 
the highest taleat, and including the most in- 
tense interest. Ifthe work before us does not 
exactly deserve to rank among the latter, it 
will perhaps find a conspicuous place among 
It professes to be, what internal 
evidence pretty well proves that it is, a per- 
sonal narrative of actual events, all of which 
have taken place during the last five and twen- 
ty or thirty vears, in immediate connexion 
with the life of the writer, and with some of 
the most remarkable and important events of 
raodern history. 

The Naval Officer begins his narrative at 
too remote a period ; for we do not much care 
to be made acquainted with the circumstances 


| which send young gentlemen to sea; especially 


sincethey are, speaking generally, pretty much 
the same as those which send them to the gal- 
lows: and the case before us was no violent 
exception to the rule.—“ I discovered that 
there was no schoolmaster in the ship, and 
that the midshipmen were allowed a pint of 
wine a day.” This was enough for our hero; 
and off he goes to sea, without more consider- 
ation or ado. Master Frank Mildmay was no 
less of a mauvais sujet in the cockpit than he 
had previously been at school ; and, according 
to his own very frank confession, from much 


| the same moral causes—namely, an indomita- 


ble pride, an overweening personal vanity, an 
inveterate fondness for mischief, and a total 


| absence of fondness for any thing else in the 


world, except only himself, and the gratifica- 
tions of his passions and inclinations. The in- 
clinations, indeed, which a midshipman on 
board a man-of-war is in the way of ratify- 
ing, are tolerably scanty, one should Sisk. 
But that does not enter into a schoolboy’s cal- 
culations. A lad who goes to sea, goes be- 
cause he will go; and there the matter ends. 
The more you satisfy him that he will get by 
going any thing but what he seeks, the more 
he is determined to go ;—and go he does. Ac- 
cordingly, we soon find our young hero on the 
‘me of joining his vessel in the Downs— 

andsomely rigged out by his father, and ele- 


vated in his own conceptions to little short of 
a demi-god of the sea before he has set his foot 


off the shore. His reception on board—his 
treatment by his new companions in the cock- 
pit—his affronts, ill usage, determinations of 
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revenge, &c., are told with liveliness, and with 
an air of truth which adds to their effect ; but 
all these minor matters soon give way before 
more stirring and important events. He has 
scarcely learned to swing in his hammock 
without tambling out, when his ship is ordered 
to join Nelson off Cadiz ; and almost immedi- 
ately after, the battle of Trafalgar takes place. 
— Those who were present and took an active 
part in that event, need not for the rest of 
their lives lack materials for story-telling. 
That the writer, who here undertakes to re- 
late his own personal experience on that occa- 
sion, deserves to be heard, it is only necessary 
to believe (which we have good reason to do), 
that what he relates really happened—that, in 


short, when referring to historical events of | 


this kind, his narrative, though using feigned 
names, is, in fact, a true one. We shall there- 
fore let the author in this part tell his own 
story ; especially as the more interesting points 
of it will depend on details which can neither 


be condensed nor omitted without destroying | 
| first time I had ever seen the effect .of a heavy 


the true effect sought to be produced. The 
following “ notes of preparation” for the dead- 
ly fray are well and picturesquely related :— 

“ When the immortal signal was communi- 
cated, I shall never, no never, forget the elec- 
tric effect it produced through the fleet. | can 
compare it to nothing so justly as to a match 
laid to a long train of gunpowder; and as 
Englishmen are the same, the same feeling, 
the same enthusiasm, was displayed in every 


ship; tears ran down the cheeks of many a 
noble fellow when the affecting sentence was 


made known. It recalled every past enjoy- 


ment, and filled the mind with fond anticipa- | 


tions, which, with many, were never, alas! to 
be realized. They went down to their guns 
without confusion ; and a cool, deliberate cou- 
rage from that moment seemed to rest on the 
countenance of every man I saw 

*“ My captain, though not in the line, was no 
niggard in the matter of shot, and though he 
had no real business to come within range un- 
til called by signal, still he thought it his duty 
to be as near to our ships engaged as possible, 


in order to afford them assistance when re- | 


quired. I was stationed at the foremost guns 
on the main deck, and the ship cleared for ac- 


tion ; and though on a comparatively small | 


scale, [ cannot imagine a more solemn, grand, 


or impressive sight, than a ship prepared as | 
Her noble tier of | 
guns, in a line gently curving out towards the | 


ours was on that occasion. 


centre ; the tackle laid across the deck; the 
shot and wads prepared in ample store (round, 
grape, and canister); the powder boys, each 
with his box full, seated on it, with perfect ap- 
parent indifference as to the approaching con- 
flict. The captains of guns, with their prim- 
ing boxes buckled round their waists; the 
locks fixed upon the guns; the lanyards laid 
around them ; the officers, with their swords 
drawn, standing by their respective divisions. 

“ The quarter-deck was commanded by the 
captain in person, assisted by the First Lieute- 
nant, the lieutenant of marines,a party of small- 
arm men, with the mate and midshipmen, and 
a portion of seamen to attend the braces and 
fight the quarter-deck guns. The boatswain 
was on the forecastle ; the gunner in the ma- 





| a great deal of water in my face. 
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gazine, to send up a supply of powder to the 
guns; the carpenter watched and reported, 
rom time to time, the depth of water in the 
well; he also walked round the wings or va 
cant spaces between the ship's side and the ca- 
bles, and other stores. He was attended by 
his mates, who were provided with shot-plugs, 
oakum, and tallow, to stop any shot-holes 
which might be made 

“ The surgeon was in the cock-pit with his 
assistants. The knives, saws, tourniquets, 
sponges, basins, wine and water, were all dis- 
played and ready for the first unlucky patient 
that might be presented. This was more aw- 
ful to me than any thing I had seen. * How 
soon,’ thought I, ‘ may I be stretched, mangled 
and bleeding, on this table, and have occasion 
for all the skill and all the instruments I now 
see before me!’ I turned away, and endea 
voured to forget it all ° . - 

“IT was looking out of the bowport at the 
moment that a shot struck our ship on the 
stern between wirid and water. It was the 
shot ; it made a great splash, and to me, as | 
then thought, a very unusual noise, throwing 
I very na- 
turally started back, as | believe many a brave 
fellow has done. Two of the seamen quartered 
at my guns, laughed at me. I felt ashamed, 
and resolved to show no more such weakness 

“ This shot was very soon succeeded by 
some others not quite so harmless : one came 
into the bowport, and killed the two men who 
had witnessed my trepidation. My pride hav- 
ing been hurt that these men should have seen 
me flinch, I willown that I was secretly pleased 
when I saw them removed beyond the reach of 
human interrogation 

“ It would be difficult to describe my feel- 
ings on this occasion. Not six weeks before | 
was the robber of hen-roosts and gardens—the 
hero of a horse-pond, ducking an usher—now 
suddenly, and almost without any previous 
warning or reflection, placed in the midst of 
carnage, and an actor in one of those grand 
events by which the fate of the civilized world 
was to be decided. 

“ A quickened circulation of blood, a fear 
of immediate death, and a still greater fear of 
shame, forced me to an involuntary and fre- 
quent change of position; and it required some 
time, and the best powers of intellect, to rea- 
son myself into that frame of mind in which | 
could feel as safe and as unconcerned as if we 
had been in harbour. To this etate I at last 
did attain, and soon felt ashamed of the per- 
turbation under which I laboured before the 
firing began. I prayed, it is true; but my 
prayer was not that of faith, of trust, or of 
hope—I prayed only for safety from imminent 
personal danger ; and my orisuns consisted of 
one or two short, pious ejaculations, without a 
thought of repentance for the past or amend- 
ment for the future. 

“ But when we had once got fairly into ac- 
tion, I felt no more of this, and beheld a poor 
creature cut in two by a shot with the same 
indifference that at any other time I should 
have seen a butcher kill an ox. Whether my 
heart was bad or not, | cannot say; but I cer- 
tainly felt my curiosity was gratified more 
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than my feelings were shocked, when a raki 

shot killed seven, and wounded three more. 

was sorry for the men, and, for the world, 
would not have injured them ; but I had a phi- 
losophie turn of mind; I liked to judge of 
causes and effects ; and I was secretly pleased 
at seeing the effect of a raking shot.”—vol. i. 

.883—91. 

’ We cannot help thinking this indifference 
in the boy to bloodshed, and even his secret 
pleasure at seeing the two men killed before 
his face merely because they had smiled at his 
flinching, are very natural traits; and the 
frank relation of them satisfies us more than 
any thing else could do, that the narrative we 
are reading is substantially true. It would not 
have occurred to any body to invent such traits 
asthese. There are two more brief evidences 
to the same effect ; and, horrible as the latter 
is, we believe it to be by no means so unusual 
as might be expected. 

“ When I met my messmates at supper in 
the berth, I was sorry to see Murphy among 
them. I had flattered myself that some fortu- 
nate shot would have for ever divested me of 
any further care on his account ; but his time 
was not come. . ws 


“] attended the surgeon in the steerage, to | 


which place the wounded were removed, and 
saw all the amputations performed, without 
finching ; while men who behaved well in the 
action fainted at the sight. I am afraid | al- 
most took a pleasure in observing the opera- 
tions of the surgeon; without once reflecting 
on the pain suffered by the patient. Habit had 
now begun to corrupt my mind. 
cruel by nature; I loved the deep investiga- 
tion of hidden things ; and this day's action 
gave me a very clear insight to the anatomy 
of the human frame, which I had seen cut in 
two by shot, lacerated by splinters, carved out 
with knives, and separated with saws !""—vol. 
i. p. 92—94. 

After the action, our hero gets leave of ab- 
sence, and returns to England, with the lauda- 
ble view of lying and hoaxing his honoured fa- 
ther out of a sum of ready cash, to supply his | 


supposed losses of clothes, &c., in the great | 
being the approved | 


fight—this, it appears, 
practice of all spirited middys on such occa- 
sions ; having sueceeded in which enterprise, | 
he sets off again without delay, and once more 
joins his ship. We now pass rapidly over Mas- 
ter Frank's initiation into the practical myste- 
ties of his profession, and the various anec- 
dotes and reflections connected with them. 

We next find our hero (now literally become 
one by his courage and exploits), cruising on 
the coast of France, and ready to volunteer on | 
ay enterprise where honour and danger went 
hand in hand. The following description of 
cutting out a vessel from under the batteries 
of the Bay of Arcasson is well related, and will 
be read with interest, notwithstanding the | 
ftightfui nature of some of its details ; and the 
trait with which it concludes is good. 

“ The command of the expedition was given | 
to the First Lieutenant, who accepted of it 
with cheerfulness, and retired to his bed in 
high spirits, with the anticipation of the honour | 
and profit which the dawn of day would heap | 
upon him. He was proverbially brave and | 





I was not | 
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cool in action, so that the seamen followed 
him with confidence as to certain victory. 
Whether any ill omened dreams had disturbed 
his rest, or whether any reflections on the dif- 
ficult and dangerous nature of the service had 
alarmed him, I could not tell; but in the 
morning we all observed a remarkable chan 
in his deportment. His ardour was gone ; fre 
walked the deck with a slow and measured 
pace, apparently in deep thought ; and, con- 
trary to his usual manner, was silent and me- 
lancholy, abstracted, and inattentive to the du- 
ties of the ship. 

“ The boats prepared for the service were 
manned ; the officers had taken their seats in 
them: the oars were tossed up; the eyes of 
the young warriors beamed with animation, 
and we waited for Mr. Handstone, who still 
walked the deck, absorbed in his own reflec- 
tions. He was at length recalled to a sense of 
his situation by the captain, who in atone of 
voice more than usually loud, asked him if he 
intended to take the command of the expedi- 
tion? He replied, ‘most certainly ;’ and with 
a firm and animated step, crossed the quarter- 
deck, and went into his boat. 

* ], following, seated myself by his side ; he 
looked at me with a foreboding indifference : 
had he been in his usual mood, he would have 
sent me to some other boat. We had a long 
pull before we reached the object of our in- 


| tended attack, which we found moored close 


in shore, and well prepared for us. A broadside 
of grape-shot was the first salute we received. 
It produced the same effect on our men as the 
spur toa fiery steed. We pulled alongside, 
and began to scramble up in the best manner 
we could. Handstone in an instant regained 
all his wonted animation, cheered his men, 
and with his drawn sword in his hand, mount- 
ed the ship's side, while our men at the same 
time poured in volleys of musketry, and then 
followed their intrepid leader. 

“In our boat, the first alongside, eleven 
men, out of twenty-four, lay killed or disabled. 
Disregarding these, the lieutenant sprang up. 
I followed close to him: he leaped from the 
bulwark in upon her deck, and, before I could 
lift my cutlass in his defence, fell back upon 
me, knocked me down in his fall, and expired 
in a moment. He had thirteen musket balls 
in his chest and stomach. 

“ T had no time to disengage myself before 
I was trampled on, and nearly suffocated by 
the pressure of my shipmates, who, burning to 


| gain the prize, or to avenge our fall, rushed on 


with the most undaunted bravery. I was sup- 
posed to be dead, and treated accordingly, my 
poor body being only used asa stop for the 
angway, where the ladder was unshipped. 
here | lay fainting with the pressure, and 


| nearly suffocated with the blood of my brave 


leader, on whose breast my face rested, with 
my hands crossed over the back of my head, to 
save my skull, if possible, from the heels of 
my friends, and the swords of my enemies; 
and while reason held her seat, I could not 
help thinking that I was just as well where I 
was, and that a change of position might not 
be for the better. 

“ About eight minutes decided the affair, 
though it certainly did seem to me, in my then 
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unpleasant situation, much longer. Before it 
was over | had fainted, and before I regained 
my senses, the vessel was under weigh, and 
out of gun-shot from the batteries. 

“ The first moments of respite from carnage 
were employed in examining the bodies of the 
killed and wounded. I was numbered among 


| 


the former, and stretched out between the | 


guns by the side of the First Lieutenant and 
the other dead bodies. 


A fresh breeze blow- | 


ing through the ports revived me a little, but, | 
faint and sick, [ had neither the power or in- | 


clination to move; my brain was confused ; I 
had no recollection of what had happened, and 
continued to lie in a sort of stupor, until the 
prize came alongside of the frigate, and I was 
roused by the cheers of congratulation and 
victory from those who had remained on board 

* A boat instantly brought the surgeon and 
his assistants to inspect the dead and assist the 
living. Murphy came along with them. He 
had not been of the boarding party; and see- 
ing my supposed lifeless corpse, he gave ita 
slight kick, saying, at the same time, * Here is 
a young cock that has done crowing! Well, 
for a wonder, this chap has cheated the gal- 
lows !’ 

“ The sound of the fellow’s detested vuice 
was enough to recall me from the grave, if my 
orders had been signed: I faintly exclaimed, 
* You are a liar 
lancholy scene around us, produced a burst of 
laughter at his expense. | was removed to the 
ship, put to bed, and bled, and was soon able to 
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“ Oar orders were to lay the vessel on the 
boom which the French had moored to the 
outer anchors of the ships of the line. Ina 
few minutes after passing the frigates, we were 
close to it; our boat was towing astern, with 
three men in it—one to hold the rope ready to 
let go, one to steer, and one to bail the water 
out, which from our rapid motion would other. 
wise have swamped her. The officer who ac. 
companied me, steered the vessel, and I held 
the match in my hand. We came upon the 
boom with a horrid crash: he put the helm 
down, and laid ber broadside to it. The force 
of the tide acting on the hull, and the wind 
upon the foresail, made her heel guowale to, 


| and it was with difficulty [ could keep my legs 


' which, even with all the me- | 


narrate the particulars of my adventure ; but [ | 


continued a long while dangerously ill.’'—vol. 
i. 134—%. 
At the commencement of the second volume, 


| @ moment 


at this moment, the boat was very near being 
swamped alongside. They had shifted her 
astern, and there the tide had almost lifted her 
over the boom: by great exertion they got 
her clear, and lay upon their oars: the tide 
and the wind formed a bubbling short sea, 
which almost buried her. My companion then 
got into the boat, desiring me to light the port- 
fire, and follow 

“If ever 1 felt the sensation of fear, it was 
after I had lighted this port-fire, which was 
connected with the train. Until I was fairly io 
the boat, and out of the reach of the explosion 
—which was inevitable and might be instanta- 
neous—the sensation was horrid. I was stand- 
ing on a mine; any fault in the port-fire, 
which sometimes will happen, any trifling 
quantity of gunpowder lying in the interstices 
of the deck, would have exploded the whole in 
had my hand trembled, which | 


| am proud to say it did not, the same might 


we find our naval hero again on (and in) his | 


proper element, and we willingly follow him | 


thither: for, to say truth, his exploits on 
shore are very little to our taste, and have 
something the air of being interpolated, with 
the view of embellishing that bona fide portion 


of the narrative which did not need such as- | 


sistance. Nothing can be better in its way 


than the following description of a fire-ship | 


expedition into which our officer volunteer- 

“T solicited, and obtained permission to go 
on board one of the explosion vessels that 
were to precede the fire-ships. They were 
filled with layers of shells and powder, heaped 
one upon another: the quantity on board of 
each vessel was enormous. Another officer, 
three seamen, and myself, were all that were 
on board of her. We had a four-oared gig, a 
smal]! narrow thing, (nick-named by the sailors 
& ‘ coffin,’) to make our escape in. 


“Being quite prepared, we started: it was | 


a fearful moment; the wind freshened, and 
whistled through our rigging, and the night 
was so dark, that we could not see our bow- 
sprit. We had only our fore-sail set; but 
with a strong flood-tide, and a fair wind, with 
lenty of it, we passed between the advanced 
rigates like an arrow. It seemed to me like 
entering the gates of hell. As we flew rapidly 


along, and our own ships disappeared in the | 


intense darkness, | thought of Dante's inscrip- 
tion over the portals:—‘ You who enter here, 
leave hope behind.’ 


have occurred. Only one minute and a half 
of port-fire was allowed. I had therefore no 
time to lose. The moment I had lit it, I laid 
it down very gently, and then jumped into the 
gig, with a nimbleness suitable to the occa- 
sion; we were off ina moment. I pulled the 
stroke oar, and I never plied with more zeal in 
all my life; we were not two hundred yards 
from her when she exploded. 

“A more terrific and beautiful sight cannot be 
conceived ; but we were not quite enough at our 
ease to enjoy it. The shells flew up in the air 
to a prodigious height, some bursting as they 
rose, and others as they descended. The 
shower fell about us, but we escaped without 
injury. We made but little progress against 
the wind and tide; and we had the pleasure to 
run the gauntlet among all the other fire-ships, 
which had been ignited, and bore down on us 
in flames fore and aft. Their rigging was 
hung with Congreve rockets; and as they 


| took fire, they darted through the air in every 


direction, with an astounding noise, looking 
like large fiery corpente "ati ii. p. 13—16. 

The following exploit, exeeuted under differ- 
ent, but not less dangerous circumstances, will 
be read with interest, if it be only on account 
of the air of reality which pervades the de- 
scription. The ship is every moment expect- 
ed to go down; but no one dares undertake the 
task that can alone give hope of saving her— 
namely, that of mounting aloft to cut away 
the wreck of the main-top mast. 

“ At this moment every wave seemed to 
make a deeper and more fatal impression on 
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her. She descended rapidly in the hollows of 
the sea, and rose with dull and exhausted mo- 
tion, as if she felt she could do no more. She 
was worn out in the contest, and about to sur- 
render, like a noble and battered fortress, to 
the overwhelming power of herenemies. The 
men seemed stupified with the danger; and I 
have no doubt, could they have got at the 
spirits, would have made themselves drunk, 
and in that state have met their inevitable 
fate. At every lurch the main-mast appeared 
as if making the most violent efforts to disen- 
itself from the ship: the weather shrouds 
vecame like straight bars of iron, while the lee 
shrouds hung over in a semicircle to leeward, 
or with the weather-roll, banged against the 
mast, and threatened instant destruction, each 
moment, from the convulsive jerks. We ex- 
pected to see the mast fall, and with it the side 
of the ship to be beat in. No man could be 
found daring enough, at the captain's request, 
to venture aloft, and cut away the wreck of 
the main-top mast, and the main-yard, which 
was banging up and down, with the weight of 
the top-mast and top-sail yard resting upon it. 
There was a dead and stupid pause, while the 
hurricane, if any thing, increased in violence. 
“T confess that I felt gratified at the ac- 
knowledgment of a danger which none dare 
face. I waited a few seconds, to see if a volun- 


teer would step forward, resolved, if he did, 
that I would be his enemy for life, inasmuch 
as he would have robbed me of the gratification 
of my darling passion—unbounded pride. Dan- 
gers, in common with others, I had often faced, 


and been the first to encounter; but to dare 
that which a gallant and hardy crew of a fri- 
gate had declined, was a climax of superiority 
which I had never dreamed of attaining. Seiz- 
ing a sharp tomahawk, I made signs to the 
captain that I would attempt to cut away the 
wreck, follow me who dared. I mounted the 
weather rigging; five or six hardy seamen fol- 
lowed me; sailors will rarely refuse to follow 
where they find an officer to lead the way. 

“The jerks of the rigging had nearly thrown 
ns overboard, or jammed us with the wreck. 
We were forced to embrace the shrouds with 
ams and legs; and anxiously, and with 
breathless apprehension for our lives, did the 
captain, officers, and crew, gaze on us as we 
mounted, and cheered us at every stroke of 
the tomahawk. The danger seemed passed 
when we reached the catharpens, where we 
had foot room. We divided our work, some 
took the lanyards of the topmast rigging, I, the 
slings of the main-yard. The lusty blows we 
dealt, were answered by corresponding crash- 
ts; and at length, down fell the tremendous 
wreck over the larboard gunwale. The ship 
felt instant relief; she righted, and we de- 
sended amidst the cheers, the applauses, the 
congratulations, and [ may add, the tears of 
gratitude, of most of our shipmates. The work 
tow became lighter, the gale abated every mo- 
ment, the wreck was gradually cleared away, 
and we forgot our cares. 

“ This was the proudest moment of my life, 
tnd no earthly possession would I have taken 
in exchange for what | felt when I once more 
placed my foot on the quarter-deck. The ap- 
proving smile of the captain—the hearty shake 
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by the hand—the praises of the officers—the 
eager gaze of the ship's company, who looked 
on me with astonishment and obeyed me with 
alacrity, were —e in my mind, when 
abstractedly considered, but nothing compared 
to the inward feeling of gratified ambition, a 
passion so intimately interwoven in my exist- 
ence, that to have eradicated it, the whole 
fabric of my frame must have been demolish- 
ed. I felt pride justified.”—vol. ii. p. 100—103, 

One more hair-breadths ‘scape, and we have 
done. The scene occurs while our author is 
passing a brief season of inactivity from service, 
at New Providence. 

“In company with Charles, one beautiful 
afternoon, rambling over the rocky cliffs at 
the back of the island, we came to a spot, 
where the stillness, and the clear transparency 
of the water invited us to bathe. It was not 
deep. As we stood above, on the promontory, 
we could see the botton in every part. Under 
the little head-land, which formed the opposite 
side of the cove, there was a cavern, to which, 
as the shore was steep, there was no access but 
by swimming, and we resolved to explore it. 
We soon reached its mouth, and were enchant- 
ed with its romantic grandeur and wild beauty. 
It extended, we found, a long way back, and 
had several natural baths, into all of which we 
successively threw ourselves, each, as they re- 
ceded farther from the mouth of the cavern, 
being colder than the last. The tide, it was 
evident, had free ingress, and renewed the 
water every twelve hours. Here we thought- 
lessly amused ourselves for some time, quoting 
Acis and Galatea, Diana and her nymphs, and 
every classic story applicable to the scene. 

“ At length, the declining sun warned us 
that it was time to take our departure from the 
cave, when, at no great distance from us, we 
saw the back, or dorsal fin of a monstrous 
shark above the surface of the water, and his 
whole length visible beneath it. We looked 
at him and at each other with dismay, hoping 
that he would soon take his departure, and go 
in search of other prey; but the rogue swam 
to and fro, just like a frigate blockading an 
enemy's port, and we felt, I suppose, very 
much as we used to make the French and 
Dutch feel last war, at Brest and the Texel. 

“The sentinel paraded before us, about ten 
or fifteen yards in front of the cave, tack and 
tack, waiting only to serve one, if not both of 
us, as we should have served a shrimp or an 
oyster. We had no intention, however, in 
this, as in other instances, of ‘ throwing our- 
selves on the mercy of the court.’ In vain did 
we look for relief from other quarters; the 
promontory above us was inaccessible; the 
tide was rising, and the sun touching the clear 
blue edge of the horizon. 

“I, being the leader, pretended to a little 
knowledge in ichthyology, and told my compa- 
nion that fish could hear as well as see, and 
that therefore the jess we said the better ; and 
the sooner we retreated out of his sight, the 
sooner he would take himself off. This was 
our only chance, and that a r one; for the 
flow of the water would soon have enabled him 
to enter the cave and help himself, as he seem- 
ed perfectly acquainted with the locale, and 
knew that we had no mode of retreat but by 
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the way we came. We drew back, out of 
sight ; and | dont know when I ever passed a 
more unpleasant quarter of an hour. A suit in 
Chancery, or even a spring lounge in New- 
ate, would have been almost luxury to what I 
elt when the shades of night began to darken 
the mouth of our cave, and this infernal mon- 
ster continued to parade, like a water-bailiff, 
before its door. At last, not seeing the shark's 
fin above water, I made a sign to Charles, that, 
cotite qui coiite, we must swim for it; for we 
had notice to quit, by the tide; and if we did 
not depart, should soon have an execution in 
the house. We had been careful not to utter 
a word; and, silently pressing each other by 
the hand, we slipped into the water; when, 
recommending ourselves to Providence, which, 
for my part, | seldom forgot when I was in 
imminent danger, we prone out manfully. I[ 
must own I never felt more assured of destruc- 
tion, not even when I swam through the blood 
of the poor sailor; for then the sharks had 
something to occupy them, but here they had 
nothing else to do but to look after us. We 
had the benefit of their undivided attention. 

“ My sensations were indescribably horrible. 
I may occasionally write or talk of the circum- 
stance with levity, but whenever I recall it to 
mind, I tremble at the bare recollection of the 
dreadful fate that seemed inevitable. My com- 
panion was not so expert a swimmer as I was, 
so that I distanced him many feet, when | 
heard him utter a faint cry. 1 turned round 
convinced that the shark had seized him, but it 
was not so; my having left him so far behind 
had increased his terror, and induced him to 
draw my attention. I returned to him, held 
him up, and encouraged him. Without this, 
he would certainly have sunk; he revived 
with my help, and we reached the sandy beach 
in safety, having eluded our enemy; who, 
when he neither saw nor heard us had, as | 
concladed he would, quitted the spot.’’—ii. p. 
259—263. 

We now take leave of this lively and amusing 
book ,—for such it unquestionably is, not mere- 
ly in spite of, but because of, what may by 
some be looked upon as its literary faults and 

eficiencies. It has no plot but that which be- 


longs to it as a personal narrative; and it | <i 
| My spirit feels but, in its weary roving, 


shows but little skill in authorship: and those 
we conceive to be merits rather than defects, 
in a work which must owe its attraction, not to 
the agreeable fictions it puts forth, but the 
stirring and interesting truths. In short, those 
who like to hear a sailor tell stories of his past 
life, in a lively and sailor-‘ike manner, and 
who do not object to his adding to a sailor's 
frankness and simplicity, something of a sail- 
or's egotism and self-conceit, will find a fund 
of amusement in these volumes. 


— 


From Blackwoed's Magazine. 
THE TWO HOMES. 


Oh ! if the soul immortal bes 
Is not its love immortal! too? 
Sexst thou my home ?—'Tis where yon woods 
are wavin 
In their dark richness, to the sunny air; 





Where yon blue stream, a thousand flower. 
lavin 


Lesde down the hills a vein of light— "tie there 


"Midst these green haunts how many a spring 
lies gleaming, 

Fringed with the violet, colour’d with the 
skies, 

My boyhood’s haunt, through days of summer 
dreaming, 

Under young leaves that shook with melodies 


My home !—the spirit of its love is breathing 

In every wind that plays across my track, 

From its white walls the very tendrils wreath. 
ing 

Seem with soft links to draw the wandere: 
back. 


There am I loved—there pray'd for !—then 
my mother 

Sits by the hearth with meekly thoughtful 
eye, 

There my young sisters watch to greet their 
brother ; 

Soon their glad footsteps down the path will 
fly ! 

There, in sweet strains of kindred music blend- 
ing, 

All the home-voices meet a day's decline ; 

One are those tones, as from one heart ascend- 
ing-— 

—There laughs my home. 
where is thine ? 


Sad _ stranger 


—Ask’'st thou of mine ?—In solemn peace ‘tis 
lying, 

Far o'er the deserts and the tombs away ; 

Tis where J too am loved, with love undying, 

And fond hearts wait my step—But where are 
they? 


Ask where the earth's departed have their 
dwelling, 

Ask of the clouds, the stars, the trackless air'!— 

I know it not—yet trust the whisper, telling 

My lonely heart, that love unchanged is there 


And what is home, and where, but with the 
loving ? 
Happy thou art, that so canst gaze on thine! 


That with the dead where'er they be, is mine 


Go to thy home, rejoicing son and brother! 

Bear in fresh gladness to the household scene 
For me, too, watch the sister and the mother, 
I will believe—but dark seas roll between. . 


— 


From the London Magazine. 
THE GREEK PILOT. 


In the course of some excursions on the 
coast of Asia Minor, in the autumn of 1827, ! 
chanced to establish my quarters, for awhile, 
at a small town, called by the Turks Chesme 
(Anglicé, the fountains). In reference to clas 
sical antiquity, I may mention, that Chesme 
lies between Erythre and Teos, which once 
ranked among the fairest cities of the “ ele 
gent Ionia.” In modern history it is dist 
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guished as having been the scene of the de- 
struction of the Ottoman fleet by the Russians, 
on the 7th of July, 1770. Its mercantile cele- 
brity, which is of greater advantage than its 
ancient or modern recollections, is derived 
from an extensive trade in raisins; nearly all 
that fruit, denominated in England Smyrna 
raisins, being the product of its neighbour- 
hood, and shipped at Chesmé. It is situated 
on a marrow creek, ite to the unfortu- 
nate island and city of Belo, from which it is 
about nine miles distant, 

By the kindness of my friend Mr. P. W——, 
I was tolerably lodged in the house of a Turk, 
who had vacated it for his use. In this East- 
ern mansion were many strange things; but 
the strangest of all was an old Greek we en- 
gaged as servant, who acted as valet, cook, and 
groom, and who was called Barba Yorghi 
(Uncle George). This man, ! was informed, 
had been on board the ship of the Captain Pa- 
sha, when the Greek Captain Canariz blew the 
lofty Moslem into the air, off Scio. It is not 
often one has an opportunity of learning de- 
tails from the survivor of such a night—be- 
sides, the peculiarity of his appearance and 
manner, his intelligence, and a rude but strik- 
ing sort of eloquence he possessed, interested 
me. One evening, therefore, | invited him to 
come into my room, and discuss the narrative 
of his life at length. 

Leaving his slippers at the door, Barba 
Yorghi advanced to the upper end of the room, 
sat down cross-legged on a low sofa, cleared 
his throat with a glass of Scio rakie, and be- 
gan his tale, which was, indeed, one of adven- 
ture and wo. But as this narrative was of 
great length, and the reader in England may 
not bave all the leisure and taste for a ‘‘ long 
etory” that | had in my Asiatic solitude, I will 
hastily despatch the carly adventures, and 
merely let Barba Yorghi tell himself the last 
and most interesting of them.—He was a na- 
tive of Chesmé, and the son of respectable 
Greek parents of the place. His father died 
when he was about twelve years of age; his 
mother soon followed ; and he was left a help- 
lessorphan. By the assistance of a charitable 
relation he was shipped on board a Turkish 
saccoleva, where he was ex to brutal 
treatment. In process of time, he rose from 
cabin-boy to the rank of sailor; and in that 
eapacity visited Smyrna, Scio, and most ef the 
Greek islands. In some of these places he 
picked up money; but among the famous 
swimmers and sponge-divers of the islands of 
Calymna and Stanchio, he improved himself in 
an acquirement (i. e. a to which he 
was destined twice to owe his life, and ina rare 
manner : the first time was in his young days, 
at Stanchio. Getting into a love scrape, and 
being pursued by the nate relatives of the 
fair islander (by night), he leaped into the sea, 
and made for the opposite island of Calymna, 
swimming farther, and probably faster, from 
his mistress than ever did the enamoured Le- 
ander, of swimming memory éo his. The dis- 
tance from one island to the other is more than 
five miles ; but having rested on one of the 
two small islets about midway between them, 
he reached at last the island of Calymna. 

After this important adventure he became 
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more prudent in his love, and (as men will do) 
more careful of his money. By dint of labour, 
and economy, he more than once acquired 
what, in his humble ideas, was wealth,—but, 
as often was he reduced, by misfortune and op- 
pression, to his primitive poverty. At last, 
however, when he was pennyless and almost 
hopeless, a relation, who, in his lifetime had 
never given him any thing bat a few paras,” 
and a deal of good advice, on dying left him the 
property he could no longer keep, and which, 
of the two, he would rather have fall into 
Yorghi’s hands than into the sultan’s coffers. 
Barba Yorghi now became a ship-owner and 
merchant ; and being well to do in the world, 
soon found a wife at the village of Aya-Paras- 
kevis (close to Chesmé), who brought an addi- 
tion to his fortune of a good house and an ex- 
tensive vineyard. The Greek couple had a 
daughter—an only child. After describing, in 
an affecting manner, his boundless affection for 
the offspring of his old age, the brilliant pro- 
jects he formed, and the hopes he entertained, 
poor Yorghi terminated his sad tale thus :— 

You shall hear, sir, how cruelly all these 
hopes were blighted,—how my proud confi- 
dence was humbled to the dust, and how I be- 
came the lonely, wretched, besotted old man 
you now see me. 

On a day fatal for us, an affray took place in 
our village (AyaParaskevis, inbabited solely 
by Greeks,) in which a Turk of some conse- 
quence was killed, and two of his attendants 
wounded. I was absent at the time, shootin 
partridges with my wife's brother, on the hill 
of Alacchitta, but when I arrived and heard the 
fact, I trembled at the certain consequences. 
lt was true the Turk had been killed in an at- 
tempt to commit the grossest injury upon a 
beautiful Greek girl of the village, by her re- 
lations, and a young man her lover; and that 
they who had done the deed, and she who had 
been the innocent cause, had prudently taken 
flight. But I too well knew the vindictive 
spirit of the Turks, the comprehensiveness of 
Turkish justice, its eagerness on every occa- 
sion to effect an evaniah, to drain money, 
right or wrong, and to use the advantages of 
force to the utmost extent. The most, how- 
ever, that | and my wife epprehended, (and 
that to us blind, avaricious fools that we were, 
seemed a inighty evil,) was, that we, from our 
comparative wealth, should be obliged to con- 
tribute largely to the fine to be imposed on the 
village, for a transaction in which we had no 
more to do than if we had been living in the 
sultan’s palace at Stamboul——Oh, God! this 
would have been nothing—nothing! At alate 
hour in the evening, a numerous body of furi- 
ous Turks rushed into the village, dischargi 
their fire-arms in all directions, as is h 
wont. A pistol-ball penetrated through one 
of my slight shutters, and struck my Heleniz- 
za! my lovely—my innocent—iny happy child! 
who, scarcely comprehending the alarm of her 
parents, had fallen quietly asleep on a sofa b 
the window. One shrill shriek, which still 
rings in my ears, and turns my blood to ice, 





* Para is the small Turkish coin; forty ge to 

a piaster, and a piaster is now less than four- 

pence English. ‘ 
No. 85.—D 
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warned us of our unutterable wo! She threw 
herself off the sofa towards me, and expired at 
my feet. Oh, sir, you have never known what 
is pain if you have not felt the agony, the mad- 
ness of a fond father | What succeeded around 
us for some time I have no idea, and, had it 
not been for the care of our servant and a 
friend or two who ran into our apartment, we 
should have expired, lying prostrate by the 
side of our child, in the flames that had already 
reached our house from the deserted residence 
of the fugitives that the Turks had set fire to. 
When made sensible, [ took my darling in my 
arms, and we went into the gerdendebind the 
house ; there, on the bare ground, with the 
cold, pallid, blood-stained corpse on my knees, 
| sat in mute despair, heedless of the destruc- 
tion of my property, and of all the horrors com- 
mitting in the village. Thus passed the night. 
When the morning dawned, the hour at which, 
in my happy days, I had been accustomed to 
arise, and, ere repairing to the business of the 
day, to kiss my sweet little slumberer—hea- 
ven and earth! what a scene did its hateful 
light disclose! Could it, indeed, be she? my 
rose, my brilliant floweret—my darling—late 
so full of life, and now colourless, inanimate 
as the marble of the fountain! was it possi- 


ble? Could a morsel of dull lead, scarcely | 


larger than the black pupil of her eye, work 
such a change as this? could the art of man 
do so much and so soon? But it was even so— 
she was dead—dead! and the blood that stain- 
ed my hands, my face, my bosom, was her 
life's blood. My brain was bewildered; and 
when my friends consolingly said, Helenizza 
would be a saint in heaven, | could not com- 
prehend how her pure, holy spirit could be se- 
vered or separated from the pure, angelic form 
I still clasped in my arms. 

In the course of the morning some neigh- 
bours cameito inform me of the aga’s will, and 
of the sum I was expected to contribute ; for 
even the Turks had not heart to face the 
wretchedness they had made. [ took the mo- 
ney from my casket, which the attention of 
my servant,or friends (and none of mine) had 
rescued from the fire, and mechanically count- 
ed out the pieces. It wasa heavy sum, but it 
cost me nota thought; I could have thrown 
all that was left to me at my oppressor's feet 
with the same indifference. We were carried 
(the remains of my Helenizza, my wife, and 
myself) to a neighbour's house, ours being a 
heap of rains. The women engaged them- 
selves in preparations for the funeral, and at 
the evening hour, borne down with grief, I 
staggered after the flower-covered corpse of 
my child to the grave. As she lay extended 
on her little bier, by the side of the dark pit, 
which the priests were sanctifying with prayer 
end incense, and holy water, the rosy glow of 
the setting sun flushed over her face; it was 
so like the glow of infantile health when in re- 
pose, that again I could not understand she 
was sleeping for ever ; but they lowered her 
into the grave, laid the pillow under her head, 
placed the cross on her breast, and hid my 
child from my sight. Even then, so near did 
my state of mind approach to madness, that, 
had I not been restrained, I would have torn 
up the cold earth and the hated boards that 








concealed her, to attempt, if yet the warmth 
of a father’s embrace—a father's heart—could 
not recall her to light and life. But I afflict 
you, sir, and will touch lightly on the rest of 
my sorrows. 

The loss of her child and her fortune, and 
my dissipation and profusion, for it was only 
when stupified by wine that I could find peace, 
and for the remnant of my property I cared 
nothing, soon sent my wife to her daughter's 
resting-place. I continued to live on in an al- 
ternation of drinking and sleeping, for | dared 
not face the horrors of my solitary room, or lay 
me down on my lowly couch until the potent 
wine cup had deluged memory and reflection 
—had fallen from my unsteady hand; and 
when sleep, by far the kinder of my two 
friends, abandoned me, I returned instantly to 
wine. In this mode of life I persisted, until I 
had not a para left me im the world, and it was 
only the pressure of want, the gnawings of fa- 
mine, that aroused me once more to exertion 
—to the duties #nd labours of a poor man’s 
life ; though several times I would fain have 
laid myself down to die, even by the painful 
death of hunger. When I did look about me, 
to see what I coald do, an Ipsariot captain, 
who had known me many years, suggested 
that I might embark as a pilot, a post which 
my long experience in the Archipelago, my 
acquaintance with all its scattered islands and 
narrow passages, must certainly qualify me 
for. A pilot, therefore, I became, and again 
threaded through the Cyclades, sometimes 
with fair weather, sometimes with foul ; some- 
times with a good, friendly captain, who 
would share his cheering glass with me,— 
sometimes with a penurious brute, who would 
set me on shore with my body shrunk from 
want of food, and my belly swollen with un- 
wholesome water ; with Imperialists, French, 
English, with ltalians, Spaniards, and God 
knows what other nations. In this way I con- 
trived to live: busy and dangerous occupa- 
tions, a rapid variety in associates and scenes, 
and, more than all, the course of time, tem- 
pered the poignancy of my afflictions, and 
having saved a little money, about seven years 
ago, I thought of returning to this, my native 
place, to rest,awhile in peace,—to breathe my 
last where my Helenizza had been,—to re- 
commend some kind being to see me laid by 
her side. With this idea I undertook a voya 
(which I intended should be my last) to the 
Dardanelles. My usual good fortune went 
with me; we were detained by a Turkish fri- 
gate; the Turkish fleet was in want of pilots, 
and some kind friend mentioned my qualifica- 
tions in a flattering manner. I was ordered 
on board the frigate, and, instead of returning 
to Chesmé, was carried to Constantinople, 
thence to conduct, where they might list, the 
tyrants to whom I had so many ee 
But Iam wrong, I should not say uct, as 
the Turks will hardly ever deign to listen to 
their pilot. For my part, | do not know what 
they want with a pilot at all, unless it be to 
have the pleasure of cutting off his head, when, 
by their own ignorance, t have run their 
ship upon a rock. A short time after our ar- 
rival at Constantinople, I was transferred to a 
large ship of the line, which had been laid up 
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for years, but was now destined to go some- | 
where, and do something, though where 
and the what were not yet decided ; and hadit 
not been for the Greek revolution, it might 
have been long ere she had emerged from the 
Dardanelles, or my pilot-craft been exercised 
in any thing but an occasional sail to the 
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Prince's Islands, or some such other trip, to 
contribute to the splendour and pleasure of a 
blooming holiday. 

You are aware, sir, that before our revolu- 
tion, all the seamen of the Ottoman navy were 
Greeks, the Turks confining themselves to the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


j 


more noble occupation of firing the guns, and | 


despising all the nautical portion of the ser- 
vice, as a thing far beneath them. When the 
rising of our nation became generally known, 
— of these sailors fled, as opportunity offer- 
ed, from the ships of the tyrant to those of 
their countrymen. The condition of those 
who could not escape became dreadful; the 
Turks, though they knew they could not do 
without their services, were unable to repress 
their hate and revenge. Whenever intelli- 
gence came of any success obtained by our 
brethren in Greece, the pistol and yataghan 
were sure to go to work among us. Even in 
times of no extraordinary excitement I have 
seen a man cut down by my side, merely be- 


cause the Turk imagined his features bore an | 


expression of joy or triumph. A word of sym- 
pathy in the cause of his country, that might 
escape a Greek, ensured him instant death. 
Indeed, no state could well be worse than ours ; 
and what aggravated its bitterness beyond en- 
durance, was, that we were to be made, in the 
hands of our tyrants, the means of carrying 
ruin and death to our friends and countrymen. 


If we turned our eyes towards the shore, there | 


was nothing calculated to console us there. | racter to delight in destruction ; perhaps, they 


The turbulent populace of the immense capi- 
tal was burning with the fiercest of passions, 
and eager for blood and pillage; every day 
saw some of the noblest or richest of our un- 
happy caste fall unresisting victims; and the 
blood of the ministers of our holy religion, even 
of the venerated head of our church, was shed 
with remorseless profusion. But, to continue 
my story.—It was on board of the ship where 
I, and about a hundred other Greeks, were 
compelled to serve, that the Captain Pasha em- 
barked early in the year of 1822. Shortly after- 
wards the strong fleet, that was then all ready, 
set sail. The first place that the long gather- 


ing tempest fell upon was the island of Scio, | 
| and the perverse industry which the Turks dis- 


and every body knows with what violence it 
fell. The scenes of horror that were played 
off there, for the space of six weeks, have been 
made familiar to the world; and, coupled with 
the more recent destruction of Ipsara, the fall 


of Scio will long be held as the very perfec- | 


tion of atrocity, beyond which it would be 
difficult even for fiends to proceed. By day I 
heard the shrieks of the fleeing, and the curses 
of the pursuers; the supplicating voices of wo- 
men, children, and old men, dying away in the 
short, tremulous cry of death's agony. Day 
after day I heard the irregular akeons of 


musketry, with, now and then, the deep roar | 


of artillery; I heard the crash of stately 
, as their marble walls fell to the earth; 
I saw the smoke extend in dense masses over 


| 


| 
| 


— 
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the fair city, and rise, at intervals, from the 

pleasant villas and olive groves, from the bright 
ardens of oranges and citrons, and from the 
osquets of the favourite mastic. 

But by night how fearful was the spectacle! 
The murderer reposed from his bloody jabours; 
a deathly silence reigned, broken, occasion- 
ally, by the loud crackling of the consum- 
ing fire, the fall of a building, or the savage 
ery of some Asiatic sentinel. The flames rose 
high from tower and grove, lighting up thede- 
struction they were making; they darted in 
bread, red masses across the channel that di- 
vides the island from the main, and reflected 
on the black sides and lofty summit of Cape 
Karabournou. Then I saw consuming the 
beautiful city, the fairest, the politest of all the 
Levant, where, at different periods of my life. 
I] had passed many a happy day; then I[ saw 
the ravage of the destructive element among 
those lovely gardens, the odour of whose -fruit 
trees had so often saluted me across the calm 
waves, charmed my senses, and given me the 
pleasant assurance that I was approaching 
home. Many and many a time, as | have been 
sailing out of the bay of Smyrna, have I scent- 
ed, at the distance of miles, the sweet blos- 
somms of the orange tree, the citron, and the 
almond, that were prodigal of beauty and 
wealth to the dwellers in the happy island of 
Scio. What had the marble halls and inoffen- 
sive plants done that they should thus be de- 
stroyed? One would have thought that the 
love of possession would have saved them, and 
that the Turks; contenting themselves with 
wrenching them from those who had built and 
planted them, would have stayed the hand of 
injury, and kept them for their own use and 
enjoyment. But it is part of their brutal cha- 


are anxious to efface works they themselves 
know not how to imitate; they may have con- 
sidered the symmetric, elegant, comfortable 
edifices a reproach to their own paltry con- 
structions of lath and mortar: perhaps,—but 
why speculate on the motives of their barbari- 
ty? the fact is,—and alas! how often has it 
been proved of late years—the Turk ever 
finishes with fire what he has begun with the 
sword, and so soon as he has pillaged the mo- 
ney and jewels, and secured such women as 
may have charms for his brutal lust, or who 
he imagines will sell well, he hastens to ren- 
der the scene of his triumph a heap of desolate 
ruins. To do this in Scio required hard work, 
| played to accomplish their parpose was truly 
astonishing. The houses, being well built of 
hard stone and marble, with scarcely any wood 
in them but the doors and window-frames, 
| were very difficult to burn; they had the bar- 
| barous constancy of purpose to return to the 

same building five, ten, or fifleen days, suc- 
| cessively, and even after all, the strong outer 
| walls are nearly all yet standing. I except, 
| however, the palace of the Bishop, where the 
| short assemblies of tho Greek people were 
| held, and the Greek college, in which, before 
our troubles, from four to five hundred youths 
| of Scio, and other islands of the Archipelago, 
| were educated ; these two edifices were rased 

to the ground—not a stone was left upon ano- 
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ther. Itis a sad thing now, sir, as you must 
have felt, to walk through that desolate town ; 
to see those smoked, scorched skeletons of 
houses that were once 80 beautiful. When I 
was there, a few days ago, I walked through 
street after street and did not meet a human 
being. I started a covey of partridges in the 
Strada de’ Primati, which I had known so po- 
pulated and gay. | saw an unowned starved 
bitch giving suck to her miserable litter in the 
corner of a marble paved hall, that had belong- 
ed to a wealthy merchant, and which | had 
seen frequented, in other days, by a large and 
handsome family, and namerous and smiling 
friends. 
sprung up within the holy church; the floor 


Sturdy shoots of the wild fig-tree had | 


was overgrown with nettles, weeds hung from | 


the walls, swarms of insects were seen rushing 
to their secret holes, and an odious black snake 
lay coiled on the very altar stone! 
have wept to see such changes 


I could | 


The Greek Pilot. 


emerge from the Spalmadore Islands, and bear 
down the channel in our direction. She came 
stilly on, approaching us nearer and nearer, 
and we kept gazing at her, without, however, 
apprehending any thing, until we saw another 
sail in sight, and perceived that the vessel we 
had first made out, was hauling up in sach a 
manner as would soon bring her right alongside 
our lofty three-decker. I then ventured to go 
below and speak to one of the Turkish officers. 
This gentleman cursed me for disturbing him, 
called me a fool, and after speaking disrespect- 
fully of the mother that bore me, grumbled out 
that they must be merchant vessels from Smyr- 
na, turned himself on his other side, and fell 
again to sleep.—Still the suspicious ship came 
on nearer and nearer; | spoke to some of the 
men, who replied much in the same manner as 
the officer had done, wondering what I had 
got into my head, to be running about break- 


| ing people's rest at such a time of the night. 


Before I proceed to finish my adventures, | 


there is one particular story of the massacre of 
Scio which | must tell you, because it is not 
generally known, and because I can answer 


for its authenticity, having seen the villains | 
before the scow! and flush of anger were off | 


their countenances, and having heard the re- 


cital as it fell, without one expression of relent- | 


ing or remorse, from the lips of the murderers. 
A party of about a dozen Turks had taken, 
among other female captives, a young lady of 
extreme beauty, and could not agree to whose 
lot she should fall, each being inflamed with a 
desire of possessing so fair a prize, and deter- 
mined not to relinquish her to another. After 
a long and violent altercation they grew furi- 
ous, and were drawing their arms to fight 
among themselves, when one of them pro- 
posed, that, as they could not all obtain her, 
nobody should, and that, to prevent further 
quarrelling, they should shoot her. This being 
unanimously agreed to, the barbarians went 
into the room where the poor creature was, al- 


ready well nigh dead with fear; each of them | 


discharged his pistol] at her, and left her a dis- 
figured corse 


I now, sir, come to the night on which ovr | 


brave Canaris took his signal vengeance on 
the Turks for the cruelties they had commit- 
ted, and were then committing, against us 
A terrible night, sir, it was. When | look 
back to it, it seems like some horrible dream ; 
such a dream as might visit a guilty soul, when 
labouring under remorse of conscience, and 
the dread of everlasting perdition ; a vision of 
the day of judgment; a scene of the deep 
abyss of unquenchable flame, from which may 
the Virgin and saints deliver us! The Turk- 
ish figet was iying quietly and unsuspectingly 
at anchor off Scio, on a fine night, in the month 
of June; the hour was waxing very late; the 
coffee-shops on board had ceased to give out 
the chibouques and cups; the Turks were re- 
posing, huddled together like sheep on the 
decks; the Captain Pasha had retired to his 
splendid cabin, his officers hdd followed his ex- 
ample ; no regalar watch being ever kept on 
board a Turkish man of war. I, and a few 
Greek lads, still lingered on the upper deck, 
and, for want of better amusement, were watch- 
ing the progress of a dark sail, which we saw 


What more could I do? 

When I again ascended the quarter deck, 
the vessel was close astern—within hail. She 
was a large brig. as black as Satan, but not a 
soul could | see on board except the man at 
the helm. Of my own atcord, I cried out to 
them to hold off, or he would be split to pieces 
against us. No answer was returned, but, fa- 
voured by a gentle breeze, on came the brig, 
silent and sombre as the grave. Whilst fixing 
my eyes intently on these incomprehensible 
proceedings, | saw the helmsman leave his 
post, having secured hijs tiller hard a-port—the 
next instant I heard a noise like that made by 
the manning of oars—then I saw a boat drop 
astern from under the lee of the brig—and ere 
I could again draw breath, the brig struck vio- 
lently against our side, to which (by means | 
could not then conceive) she became at once 
attsched like a crab, or the many-armed poly- 
pus. Before one-third of the slumbering Turks 
were aroused, before a dozen of them had 
seized their pikes and spears to detach the dan- 
gerous neighbour—she exploded!—a discharge 
—a fire—a shoc':, like the mighty eruption of 
some vast voleano, rose from the dark, narrow 
bosom, and quickly she was scattered in mi 
nute fragments, high in the astonished, but 
placid heavens, wide over the sea, and among 


| our decks and rigging—destroyed herself in 
| the act of destroying, though we could see the 
| hands that had directed and impelled the move- 





ment of the dreadful engine pulling fast away 
in the boat. They might have taken it more 
coolly, for the Turks had other matters to 
think of, than pursuing them—our ship was in 
a blaze—the flames were running like light- 
ning along our rigging, and had seized on so 
many parts at once, that the confused crew 
knew not where to direct their attention. The 
Captain Pasha rushed upon deck like a man 
who had heard the sound of the last trumpet ; 
he did not, however, lose much time in beat- 
ing his forehead and tearing his beard; he pro- 
ceeded with great firmness of mind to give ja- 
dicious orders, but the fire was too widely 
spread, and the consternation of the crew too 
excessive to admit of any good being done. 
While he gave commands to intercept the 
flames that were already playing down the 
main-top-mast, he heard the cry from below, 





Beauty. 


that the lower deck was on fire, and numbers 
of his men rushed by him and leaped into the 
sea. It was in vain he ran from place to place, 
attempting by prayers and threats to establish 
something like a unity and purpose of action— 
the fellows had lost their reason in their ex- 
treme fear.—It was all in vain that he drew | 
forth his splendid purse, and scattered its rich | 
contents before them—what was money to a 
man who felt that, if he lingered for a minute, | 
he should be sent into the air on the wings of 
! Some of our boats had caught | 
re; others were lowered, and you will not 
wonder that these were all swamped or upset 
by the numbers that rashed intothem. Mean- 
while the fire spread, and spread—at each in- 
stant it might reach the powder magazines— 
the guns too, that were all double-shotted or 
crammed with grape, began to be heated ; and 
as the flames flashed over them, already went 
off at intervals with tremendous roar. The 
wild shrieks, curses, and phrensied actions of 
some of the crew; the speechless despair, and 
stupid passiveness of others; and the shrill, 
reckless maniac laugh (for many of them were 
downright mad), were horrible to witness. 
People may talk about Mahometan resignation, 
and the surprising influence of their doctrine 
of fatalism, but, for my part, I saw little result 
from their boasted equanimity or firm-set be- 
lief; they seemed to be affected just as other 
mortals would have been ina similar trying si- 
tuation, and indeed (with the exception of a 
few of superior rank among the Turks) the de- 
spised Greeks showed infinitely more firmness 
The 


and presence of mind than their masters. 
far greater part of the latter leaped into the 
sea without reflecting whether they could 
swim two miles—or, indeed, whether they 
could swim at all, (among nearly eight hun- 
dred Turks, you may imagine, sir, whet a | 


number of fat fellows there were.) and without 
calculating the certain havoc to be committed 
on them in the water by the terrible discharges 
of the guns. I! shall not attempt to vaunt my 
own courage ; I was a worn-out, spirit-broken 
man—! was going to throw myself overboard, 
when a Greek, a townsman of mine, as brave | 
and clever a lad as ever lived, caught hold of 
my arm, and drew me askie. “What! are 
you mad, like the stupid Turks?” said he in 
an under tone of voice ; “if you leap into the 
water now, you will be either drowned in the 
dying grasp of some heavy Osmanli, or have 
your brains knocked out by the cannon shot— 
the ship may not blow up yet awhile; and do 
you not see, that now as the cables are cut, 
and the wind is towards shore, we are every 
moment drifting nearer to the island? Come 
along, Yorghi!” I followed my adviser to the | 
bow of the ship—here I saw a number of | 
Greeks hanging on the bowsprit and on the 
rigging outside of the bows. We took our sta- 
tion with them, awaiting in almost breathless | 
silence the moment when the powder maga- 
zine should explode. I should tell you, though, 
that before I left the deck I saw the Captain | 
Pasha make an attempt to leave the ship, in a 
boat that had sustained little injury. His at- | 
tendants succeeded in embarking his treasures | 
and valuables, and he was descending the ship's 
side, when a number of frantic Turks leaped 


| one Turk! 


4l 


into the boat, and down she went, mahmou- 


| diers," golden coffee-cups, amber pipes, shawls, 


Turks, and all! It has been generally said 
that the Captain Pasha was killed in the boat 
by the fall of part of the ship's masts ; but this, 
[ can assure you, is not correct—he was blown 
up with the ship. As I was getting over the 
bows, I saw him through the smoke and flames, 
standing with his back against the bulwarks, 
his hands crossed on his breast, and his head 
raised towards the heavens, which looked piti- 
lessly and on fire; and one of my companions 
afterwards assured me he saw him in the same 
position the very moment before the final ex- 
plosion. Of the explosion itself I can say lit- 
tle, but that it was indeed tremendous.—I re- 
member nothing but a dreadful roar, an as- 
tounding shock, a burst of flames that seemed 
to threaten the conflagration of the globe, and 
a rain of fiery matter that fell thick, and hissed 
in the troubled sea like ten thousand serpents. 
The shock threw us nearly all from the bows ; 
some, though not many, were killed by the 
falling timbers, the rest swam off for shore, 
from which we were still distant more than a 
mile. My limbs had no longer the strength 
and activity that in former times enabled me 
to swim from Stanchio to Calymna; but, with 
the assistance of a floating fragment, | did 
very well, and was among the foremost of the 
Greeks who reached the little light-house, that 
stands on Scio’s ancient and ruined mole. On 
looking back at the wreck, the fore-part of the 
ship appeared still afloat, and the foremast 
erect, but they soon parted, and the next day 
nothing was seen of the immense ship, but mi- 
nute and innumerable fragments scattered on 
the water and on the shore of the island. Of 
about nine hundred persons in all, who were on 
board, only eighty-three escaped, and among 
these, as far as [ could ascertain, there was not 
Many unfortunate Greek prisoners 
or slaves perished with the ship, and among 
them, three young Sciote children. 

My tale is told ;—since that dreadful night 
my adventures have been of a very homely na- 
ture. [I am now your servant, sir, and hope 
the partridges I cooked for you this evening 
were to your taste. 


From the London Magazine. 
BEAUTY. 
Crowns talk of beauty: yes! of the mere 
word! 

’Tis all they know of it. Alas! how few 
Guess its high attributes!—or e’er have heard 
Its portrait drawn in accents glowing, true, 

As o ty Taste and Feeling, deeply stirred 
By that which touches them, have power to 
do. 


The connoisseurs (oafs!) differ: some declare 
That Cleopatra's style—the ebony 

Of the full eye and of the flowing hair 
Alone form beauty it is fit to see ; 

Others protest that they can only bear 
Tresses of gold, and skin of ivory. 


" Mahmoudier, a coin, value 25 piastres, 
D2 
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Some praise the full-turned make, the stately | policy once furnished the precept and example, 


height, 
The queen-like bearing : “ Beauty needs no 
less.” . ‘ 
Many would term the lady quite a fright, 
Coarse, vulgar, masculine, a giantess! 
They will not deign to look save at a slight, 
A petite, fairy, form. “ This only?” “ Yes!” 
And such as these say no one else can trace 
Beauty of form !—it moves your gall to hear 
it! 
It is not size or smallness can replace 
That which alone creates it, or comes near 
it! 
“ And what is that?”"— What is it?"—crace! 
That has the power to give it, and endear it. 


But, oh! of Nature's lovely masterpiece, 
The face of Woman, let such tongues be 
dumb! 
Let such vain eyes be blinded, su they cease 
Thus to blaspheme the sweetest gifts that 
come 
To Earth from Heaven!—Say ‘tis the line of 
Greece 
With fair-haired brow, or darker charms of 
Rome ,— 
What boots it,—so th’ eloquent eyes can speak 
A soul of beauty, whose fine powers impart 
High mind and tender feeling? Oh! ’tis weak 
he shape of features, gifted with the art 
Of breathing blessings such as these,—to seek ! 
Beauty this is!'—of Nature—of the Heart! 


en 
From the Oriental Herald. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


would have induced those nations who had 
copied her follies to imitate her repentance, 
and that the Cabinets of Europe would, on her 


| suggestion, acknowledge the expediency of re- 


storing commerce to its pristine state of un- 
bounded freedom. 

America néver entered into our contempla- 
tion. It appeared so utterly visionary to ex. 
pect from that youthful nation a premature 
addiction to the vices of the older states, to 
errors the absurdity of which is demonstrated 
by her own sudden rise into political and com- 
mercial importance, that we relied with com. 
plete confidence on her earnest and active co- 
operation. America, however, has been the 
first to signalize her opposition. Other nations 
have adhered, in ignorant obstinacy, to ancient 
codes of prohibition and protection ; bat Ame- 


| rica has chosen the very period in which we 
relaxed our commercial system to introduce 


} 


the rigours of a new tariff. 

We owe it to the people of the United States 
to examine with candour and moderation the 
avowed motive of this tortuous, but perhaps, 
not unaccountable, policy. There may be, for 


| aught we know, in the condition of our ancient 


| 


colonies, circumstances to justify this depar- 
ture from incontestable principle ; and possibly 
our own conduct with relation to them, may 
palliate, if not excuse, the injuries of which we 
complain. If it should be proved on inquiry 
that we have done things by halves, and only 
partially executed the scheme which we pro- 
jected, or that the influence of our exceptions 
is more extensive than that of our general 
rule, perhaps it were wiser in us to conciliate 


| our American friends by timely concessions 


| than to irritate their jealousy and confirm their 
| prejudice by hasty and ill-considered reproof. 


Qur readers are aware that, by the 2d article 
of the “‘ Convention of Commerce,” concluded 
between this Country and the United States in 


Nexr to the great constitutional question on 
which the attention of the country is at this | 
moment fixed, perhaps the most important and | 


most interesting subject of Parliamentary dis- | 


cussion, during the present session, will be 
our commercial relations with foreign states 
Those who have done us the honour to attend 


to the principles uniformly advocated in this | 


work will remember that, of the new system 
of trade, recommended by Mr. Huskisson and 
the lamented Canning to the notice of the 
Legislature, and under their auspices partially 
established, we have been the firm and con- 
sistent supporters. How, indeed, could it be 
otherwise than that we, who are engaged in a 
continual struggle with the great leviathan of 
mercantile monopolies,—to whose eyes, day 
after day, and every day, some fresh instance 
of evil resulting from impolitic restraint on 
traue is presented, should applaud every effort 


to relieve the resources of the country from | 


the fetters in which they had been so long 
bound? In common with all enlightened men, 


we have observed, with unmingled pleasure, | 


the general discredit into which all the argu- 
ments by which the old imposture of bounties 
and 
ally fallen, and rejoiced to witness the triumph 
of knowledge and liberality over absurd and 
antiquated prejudice. We had hoped, we con- 
fess, that this atonement on the part of Eng- 


| 


1815, it was declared that “ no higher or other 
duties should be imposed on the importation 
into the United States of any articles, the 
growth, produce; or manufacture of his Britan- 
nic Majesty's territories in Europe, than were, 
or should be, payable on the /ike articles, being 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of any 
other country.” 

The intention of the contracting parties was 
to secure, reciprocally, stipulated advantages; 
and the object of this particular clause was to 
obtain, in the markets of the United States, a 
free unshackled competition for the produce 
and manufactures of Great Britain. 

The Americans were not very long content- 
ed with the terms of this convention ; and they 
soon displayed an astuteness in its construc- 
tion which rendered nugatory some of its most 
important provisions. Among the articles 


| which America has hitherto received from 


i 
| 
} 
| 
| 


rotecting duties was upheld have gradu- | 


Europe, iron occupies a distinguished place 
Russia and Sweden had long been competitors 
with England for its supply. The iron of Rus- 
sia and of Sweden, in its passage from the 
state of pig-iron to that of merchant bars, al- 
most invariably goes through the expensive 
and laborious process of hammering; while 
the greater part of our English iron is rolled 


land, for the commercial errors of which her | by the more compendious and easy operation 
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of machinery. Of the importance to this 
country of its iron trade with the United 
States, some estimate may be formed from the 
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following extracts of a statement of manufac- 
tured iron imported into the United States in 
the year 1523: 








IN BARS AND BO 


Otherwise. 


Pig Iron. Castings. 





From 

Cwt. 
114,013 
419,958 
14,225 
4n4 


Russia - - 
Sweden - - - - 27,700 
England & Man - 74,828 
Scotland- - - - o\% 











From this abstract it appears, that of Eng- 
lish iron manufactured by rolling, 74,525 ewt. 
were imported into the United States, while, 
of hammered iron, only 14,225 cwt. were re- 
ceived. Now, there is not the smallest rea- 
son to pretend that rolled iron is in any respect 
inferior to that which is hammered, except for 
the manufacture of steel, for which, even in 
England, the iron of the Baltic is preferred to 
that of Great Britain. Rolled iron is used 
throughout England in the most important 
constructions, in our manufactories, our dock- 
yards, and our military establishments; and 
the following abstract of the respective quanti- 
ties of British and foreign iron employed at 
different times by the navy board, is conclusive 
as to the estimation in which the two species 
are held : 


Years British. 
1,345 cwt 
1,668 
1,743 
1,224 


Foreign. 

1806 - 457 ewt. - - 
7810 =«- ~ Qe o 
1815 - - 


1820 - Sl- + - 


The prejudice against rolled iron originated 
in an erroneous impression entertained by some 
persons in America, with respect to the pro- 
cess of its manufacture adopted in our English 
works. It had been asserted that, in rolling 
iron according to the practice of Great Britain, 
the metal was only twice heated, and so rapid- | 
ly converted into bars as not to allow of its 
acquiring those qualities which are supposed 
lo be imparted to it by the more tedious and 
laborious mode of hammering. It appears, 
however, on the testimony of most respectable 
individuals acquainted “vith this branch of in- 
dustry, that the iron is heated no less than 
three times, and that such pains are taken in 
its preparation that it loses seven and a half 
ewt. per ton in the process of refinement. The 
truth is, that it is prepared exactly in the same 
manner for exportation as for domestic con- 
sumption. It is never finished by a single 
rolling, except at a very few works, where the 
metal has been previously formed by hammer- 
ing. It rarely | ae indeed, that the iron- 
master knows, at the time of manufacturing, 
for which market the iron is destined; and, 
when he is apprized of the circumstance, a 
sense of his own interest, and the interest of 
the trade, would alone restrain him from send- 
4ng an inferior manufacture to the foreign mar- 
ket. It is, in short, the greatest of delusions to 
imagine that the consumers of iron are inte- 
rested in giving a preference to the process of 





1,233,826 
184,451 


O55 | 


30,278 | 
19,297 | 


76,552 
32,806 


11,488 
1,277 








hammering over that of rolling. “ The Baltic 
manufacturers have doubtless their reasons for 
adhering to their practice ; but, so far from 
their deriving any claims to superiority from 
that circumstance, it is well known to persons 
familiar with the trade, that their iron would 
be improved by the application of the rolling 
machine.”* The American Government, how- 
ever, bent on the exclusion of English iron, 
and determined to evade the above recited 
clause of the convention for the encourage- 
ment, as it afterwards appeared, of their own 
manufacture, insisted on the vulgar prejudice 
against rolled iron, contended that it and ham- 
mered iron were not “ like articles,” and, by 
the exaction of a duty of 3 cents per pound 
thereon, effectually excluded British iron from 
the markets of the United States. Considera- 
ble soreness was naturally manifested by the 
British Government at the forced construction 
thus put upon the convention between the two 
countries; and much correspondence took 
place upon the subject between the foreign 
office and our American ambassador. From 
the following letters addressed to Mr. Adding- 
ton by the late Mr. Canning, our readers will 
collect the impression which it produced in 
England; and, when they are informed that 
to repeated applications by our Minister to the 
Secretary of State at Washington, no answer 
was returned, they will be enabled to form 


| some idea of the courtesies of American diplo- 


macy. 
“ To H. Addington, Esq. 
“ Foreign Office, March 13, 1824 


“ Sir,—In consequence of renewed applica- 
tions from the persons engaged in the iron 
trade of this kingdom, his Majesty's Govern- 
ment have again had under their consideration 
the difference of duty levied in the United 
States on rolled and hammered iron, the pro- 
duce of Great Britain. 

The British Government had hoped that the 
message sent by the President of the United 
States to the Congress in the year 1822, and 
the very strong facts and arguments repeated- 
ly urged by Sir Charles Bagot and Mr. Strat- 
ford Canning during their several missions in 
America against the existing discrimination in 
the duties on those articles, would have pro- 
duced their just effect; but, as this, unfortu- 
nately, does not appear to have been the case, 





* Vide a letter of Mr. Stratford Canning in- 
serted in the papers on the American Tariff. 
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I have to instruet you to bring this business | wholly destitute of plausibility as their positions 


again before the American Government, and | respecting the iron trade. 
to represent to them the urgency to which the | 


iron trade of this country continues to be 
exposed by this measure, and the injustice of 
withholding that relief, to which they in effect 
admitted our claim by the message of the Pre- 
sident referred to. You will observe, that if 
the principle which appears to have led the 
Congress to delay the repeal of this discrimi- 
nating duty were admitted, it might with 
equal justice be applied by his Majesty's Go- 
vernment to the article of American cotton” 
imported into this country, as compared with 
that brought from the East Indies or South 
America ; for the cotton of the United States, 
being cleaned and separated from the seeds 
and husks by a process requiring machinery, 
becomes, (if this principle is to be acted on to 
its fullest extent,) by parity of reasoning, as 
much in truth as the rolled iron, a :manufac- 
tured article, when compared with the cotton 
of the other countries above-mentioned; this 
last article being imported nearly in the same 
state in which it is gathered, without under- 
going any process of cleaning, or separating it 
from the seed 
“In pressing, therefore, the American Go- 
vernment to come to a conclusion on this sub- 
ject, in conformity with the repeated represen- 
tations addressed to them from hence, I have 
to request that, in addition to the very able 
reasoning contained in the notes of your prede- 
cessor to the American Government of the 
3ist of March, and 26th of November, 1821, on 
this subject, you will urge this argument also ; 
and that you will apprize them, that if, contra- 
ry to our just expectation, the existing inequal- 
ity of rolled and hammered iron be not re- 
moved, it must become a question for the 
consideration of His Majesty's Government 
whether, in justice to the interests of this 
country, it may not be expedient to act on the 
principle laid down by the United States them- 
selves, by considering their cotton as a manu- 
factured article, and subjecting it as such toa 
higher rate of duty than is charged on other 
cotton which has not been cleaned by machi- 
nery. lam, &c 
(Signed) “ Grorce Cannine.” 
We have been thus particular in the state- 
ment of these facts, because, in truth, we 


think the interpretation put by the Govern- | 


ment at Washington on the clause in our fa- 
vour, of the convention above cited, wholly in- 
defensible, and becanse this bickering about 
the iron was merely-preliminary to the great 
overt act of aggression by Congress on the 
trade and manufactures of thiscountry. From 
the measures afterwards adopted, it must be 


obvious that the verbal criticism on the expres- | 


sion “ like duties” in the treaty of 1815, was a 
mere pretext for justifying a partial experi- 
ment of the preconcerted system of exclusion, 
more fully developed in the tariffs of 1824 and 
1828. In justice to the Americans, we must 


admit that the grounds on which these new | 


laws were supported in Congress are not so 





* Vide 


* Oriental Herald” for September, 
1528, p. 392. 


| feeling con 


hat the facts may 
be placed clearly before our readers, we request 
their attention to the following letters from 
Mr. Addington to Mr. Secretary Canning : 


“ To the Right Hon, George Canning, &c 
“ Washington, March 13, 1824 

“ Sir,—The House of Representatives have, 
with little intermission been occupied in the 
discussion, item by item, of the Tariff Bill, 
which struggles on with difficulty, and is not 
yet nearly arrived at its termination. 

‘ Foreign spirits, cotton and woollen goods, 
iron, and many other articles of minor note, 
have already come in succession under consi- 
deration, many of which have provoked a dis- 
cussion of from two to ten days each. Some 
have been carried in their original form, some 
modified, and some absolutely rejected. 

‘I lament to say that the unequal duties 
levied on British rolled iron are continued in 
the new project, of which the particular clause 
relating to them has already passed the House 
Having reason, however, to suppose that this 
was in some measure attributable to an omis- 
sion on the part of the Executive to recommend 
the subject in a proper shape to the House, in 
conformity with a request to that effect made 
by me to the Secretary of State prior to the 
opening of the Session, | have thought it my 
duty to address a second letter to that Minis- 
ter, in which I have urged the expediency of 
an intervention on the part of the Executive 
with the Senate, recommending an amendment 
by that body of the objectionable section, when- 
ever the Bill shall be submitted to their consi- 
deration. 1 have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) “H. U. Appixerton.” 


“ To the Right Hon. George Canning, &c. §c 
“ Washington, April 22, 1824 
“Srr,—I have the honour to inform you 
that the Teriff Bill, having been before the 
House of Representatives ten weeks, was, 
after a very hard struggle, carried by a majori- 
ty of five voices on the 16th inst., and is at 
present before the Senate. 
(Signed) “H. U. Appiveros. 
“ To the Right Hon. George Canning, &c. &« 
“ Washington, May 30, 1824. 
“Sm,—The new tariff of duties on goods 
imported into the United States from foreign 
countries, having now passed both Houses of 
Congress, the lower on the 16th ult., and the 
upper on the 13th inst., after having engaged 
their attention above three months, I have the 
honour to enclose a copy of that document, as 
it has been published by authority, in “ the 
National Intelligencer ;” and I now proceed to 
give you some account of its progress through 
those assemblies, as well as to present you 
with as clear a view as I am able, of its bearing 


| and operation on the various component parts 


of this Republic. 

“ Those opposed to the tariff appear greatly 
to overbalance their adversaries in number and 
substance ; but the advocates of it have the ad- 
vantage in point of activity and the energy of 

brred by present distress. This is 
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more particularly the case with the Western 
States, a considerable port‘on of whose princi- 
pal proprietors having -heretofore engaged 
largely in losing speculations, in the purchase, 
mostly on credit, of national bonds, find them- 
selves at the present moment involved in a 
state of serious embarrasssnent; and, being 
also deprived of the war market for their pro- 
duce, which they once enjoyed, as weil as of 
the forced circulation of specie resulting from 
the Government expenditure in their country, 
they are disposed to catch at any chance which 
offers for the amelioration of their condition. 
This chance they consider to be held out to 


them, in what they call the encouragement of | 


the home market, by the imposition of heavy 
duties on articles of importation from abroad; 
and, under this impression, they have been in- 
duced to advocate and press, with the utmost 
eagerness and energy, for the adoption of that 
system 


“It has been opposed with no less warmth | 


by the Southern States, who see in the esta- 
blishment of it the immediate diminution, and, 
possibly, eventual annihilation, of the market 
for their staple produce,—cotton. Virginia 
and Maryland are also affected in the same 
way, though to a less extent, in the market for 
their tobacco. In addition to these grounds of 


opposition, the general increase in many arti- | 


cles of consumption, more particularly affect- 
ing the Southern States, (especially woollen 
and cotton goods, as furnishing clothing for 
their slaves,) which must necessarily result 
from the additional duties imposed under the 
new tariff, forms also a sufficient motive for re- 
sistance to a scheme by which the ease and 
affluence of the proprietors will be materially 
disturbed. 

“The opposition offered by the shipping in- 
terest is bottomed on broader and more public 
grounds. They contend, that, as an export 
trade cannot exist alone, the general interest 
of the republic must, in time, suffer irretrieva- 
ble injury from the death blow thus inflicted 
on the main, though indirect, arm of her de- 
fence, and the principal support of her nation- 
al honour,—her mercantile navy. 

“The opponents of the bill in its original 
shape maintained, also, that the principal por- 
tion of the public revenue being derived from 
the customs, the measure proposed, by dimin 
ishing most, and annihilating a part, of those 
sources of receipt, would irrecoverably embar- 
rass the nationa! finances, and compel a re- 
course to g system of internal taxation or ex- 


cise, to the very name of which the citizens of | 


this Republic have, in general, an insuperable 
aversion. 


“The arguments used by the advocates of 


the Bill it is unnecessary that I should recapi- 
tulate in detail. Independence of foreigners, 
eventual increase of the revenue, an extended 
internal market proportional] to the extension 
of population resulting from the encourage- 
ment of internal industry, whether agricultural 
or manufacturing, consolidation of the public 
credit, and prosperity accruing from a reliance 
on internal resources, have been the principal 
topics insisted on in the debates. 

“The example of Great Britain has been 
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used on either side, both parties admitting, 
with equal zeal and admiration, the fact of her 
unrivalled prosperity, but each ascribing it to 
those grounds which best suited their own 
line of reasoning. The recent measures adopt- 
ed by her for the liberalization of her external 
commercial system, and her emancipation 
from her ancient system of restriction, are 
pretty generally ascribed by the advocates of 
the tariff to a desire to inveigle other nations 
into an imitation of her example, with the in- 
tention, as soon as they shall have embarked 
sufficiently deep in her scheme, of turning 


| short round upon them, and resuming, to their 


detriment, the old system of protection and 
prohibition. This scheme, they affirm, Great 
Britain will, by her superior means, be enabled 
to execute without hazard to herself 

“ The discussions on this question in the 
House of Representatives, protracted as they 
were, were conducted with temper and forbear- 
ance. ‘Towards the close of them, every effort 
direct and indirect, which ingenuity could de- 
vise, was resorted to for the defeat of the mea- 
sure by its opponents. The majorities which, 
at the commencement, had been generally 
from twenty to thirty in favour of the several 
items under consideration, were, towards the 
conclusion, reduced to from one to twelve. A 
proposition for the adjournment of Congress at 
an early day, being an indirect attempt to ar- 
rest the further progress of the bill, was nega- 
tived by the casting vote of the Speaker. The 
Bill was carried to a third reading by a majori- 
ty of three voices, and finally passed the Lower 
House by a majority of five,—almost every 
member of the House, sick or well, being 
present. 

“It is unnecessary that I should report in 
detail the progress of the bill through the 
Senate; it would be little else than a repeti- 
tion of that which I have already stated. 
Every item of note was discussed separately, 
and on almost all the most material heads— 
such as woollen and cotton stuffs, wines, fo- 
reign spirits, &c., a very material reduction 
was effected in the duties as at first proposed. 
In fact, the bill is scarcely recognisable as the 
same which was originally submitted to Con- 
gress; and frow one destined to the protection 
of internal manufacture and industry, it has, in 
its progress through the two Houses, dwindled 
down into a mere revenue bill. It finally pass- 
ed the Senate on the 13th inst. by a majority 
of four voices, and being returned to the Low- 


| er House for their acquiescence in the amend- 


ments introduced in it, to some of which that 
House objected, while they assented to the 
major part of them, a conference was held be- 
tween a certain number of members appointed 
on both sides, and a compromise of differences 
finally acceded to, each party conceding a little 
to the other 

“The Bill having been since invested with 
the President's signature, has passed into a 
law. I have only to add, that, if no restrictions 
on the importation of foreign grain existed in 
Europe generally, and especially in Great Bri- 
tain, I have little doubt that the tariff would 
never have passed through either House of 
Congress, since the great agricultural states, 


adduced as the main support of the arguments | and Pennsylvania especially, the main mover 
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of the question, would have been indifferent, if 
not opposed, to its enactment. I have the ho- 
nour, &c. 


(Signed) “ H. U. Appineton.” 


By the tariff of 1824, a duty of 25 per cent. | 
was imposed upon woollen goods when valued | 
at or below 33 1-3d cents, per square yard; 
and in the case of all superior values, 33 1-3d | 
ad valorem, when imported in American ves- 
sels, or in foreign vessels enjoying the same 
privileges. If the duties payable in England 
on foreign wool and the materials used in its 
manufacture had remained as they were when 
that bill passed, these imports would have 
amounted to an absolute prohibition. But, 
soon after the news of proceedings in the Con- 

ress of 1824 reached England, the British 
Dentiement consented to reduce the duty upon | 
foreign wool, when imported into Great Bri- 
tain, from six pence to one penny per pound, 
and to reduce, likewise, the duties upon olive 
oil, rape seed, indigo, and logwood; by which 
measures, the duty imposed upon woollens | 
imported from Great Britain into the United 
States, fixed by the tariff of i824 at about 34 
per cent., did not amount to a protecting duty 
to the manufactures of that country beyond 
one-half of the sum contemplated by Congress. 

When the effect pf this judicions reduction 
of British duties was felt in the United States, | 
it of course excited considerable disappoint- 
ment; and several ineffectual attempts were 
made in the succeeding Session of Congress to 
enhance the scale of the American customs 
It appears that the supporters and opponents 
of the illiberal system are so very nearly ba- 
lanced, that the slightest concession on the 
part of England made in the years 1826-27, | 
would, probably, have defeated the promoters 
of increased impositions. The interests of the | 
various States of the Union are, when consi- 
dered individually, so extremely dissimilar, the 
prosperity of some provinces depending on 
agriculture, of others on manufactures, that 
nothing but a strong conviction on the part of 
the former, that the ports of Europe, and par- 
ticularly of England, were closed against their 
produce, would have induced them to give 
their votes for the prohibitory system. When 
we consider the very small majorities by which 
the measure of 1825 was passed, it is of impor- | 
tance to inquire into the motives by which the 
various interests by which it was upheld were 
swayed; and from this inquiry we shall not 
fail to be convinced that the real cause of the 
adoption of what is called the “ American sys- 
tem,” is the mischievous and impolitic protec- 
tion extended by Parliament to our own agricul- 
ture. The interest of the United States, rela- 
tively to the tariff, are classed by Mr. Adding- 
ton under three heads: 1. The shipping and 
commercial.—2. The manufacturing —3. The 
agricultural. 

The first, which comprises the New England 
States, and the Atiantic Coast, are opposed to 
it on the ground of the injury likely to result 
from it to the foreign trade and navigation of 
the country. The second, comprising the | 
States of New York, Jersey, parts of the East- | 
ern and Western States, and of Pennsylvania, | 
are decided in its favour, in the hope that it | 


| part of Maryland, Virginia, 
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will secure to their manufactures the monopoly 
of the home market. The third, or agricul- 
tural interest, is divided in sentiment. That 
portion which is opposed to the tariff, includes 
the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Louisiana, where the principal 
— of cotton, rice, tobacco, &c., calculated 
or the foreign market, reside. This interest 
is extremely powerful in Congress; and were 
it not for the support of the grain growers of 
Pennsylvania, New York, the Western States 
and part of New England, its eppasition would 
certainly have frustrated the scheme of the 
manufacturers. But the grain growers enter 
tain just and reasonable discontent at the poli- 
cy of England, and complain with much bitter- 
ness of the laws which exclude their produce 
from our markets. There can be no doubt 
that had our corn laws been relaxed, the tariff 
of 1828 would never have passed ; and we fear 
there is no chance of its repeal, until the British 


| Legislature consents to reconsider their provi- 


sions. We cannot fairly expect from foreign 
nations terms of intercourse which we are not 
willing to concede ; or hope for unrestrained 
admission to the markets of America, while we 
refuse to take the only commodities she can 
give us in return. Before, therefore, we con 
demn the determination of Congress, it would 
be prudent to inquire how far it may be justly 
imputable to ourselves. We make no doubt 
that when our own practice is free from those 
perverse restrictions which we so resolutely 
denounce elsewhere, America will again rank 
among the supporters of free trade. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS 


BY MRS. HEMANS 


The Return. 


©! bid him reverence in his manhood’s prime 
His youth's bright morning-dream. 
Don Carle 


“Art thou come with the heart of thy child: 
hood back, 
The free, the pure, the kind?” 
—So murmur'd the trees in my homeward 
track, 
As they play'd to the mountain wind 


“ Hast thou been true to thine early love ’” 
Whisper'd my native streams; 
“ Doth the spirit, rear'd amidst hill and grove, 
Still revere its first high dreams ?’ 


“ Hast thou borne in thy bosom the holy 
prayer 
Of the child in his parent-halls ?”"— 
Thus breathed a voice on the thrilling air 
From the old ancestral walls: 


“ Hast thou kept thy faith with the faithful 
dead, 
Whose place of rest is nigh ? 
With the father’s blessing o'er thee shed? 
With the mother's trusting eye ?” 
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Then my tears gush'd forth in sudden rain, 
As I answer'd—“ O ye shades ! 

I bring not my childhcod’s heart again 
To the freedom of your glades ! 


“| have turn’d from my first pure love aside, 
O bright rejoicing streams ! 

Light after light in my soul have died 
The early glorious dreams! 


“ And the holy prayer from my thoughts hath 
‘d 


The prayer at | mother’s knee— 
Darken’d and troubled I come at last, 
Thou home of my boyish glee ! 


But I bear from my childhood a gift of tears 
To soften and atone ; 
And, O ye scenes of those blessed years! 
hey shall make me again your own.” 


The Wish. 
Holy hath been our converse, gentle friend ! 


Full of high thoughts breathing of heavenward hope, 
Deepen’d oe lerest memories of the dead ; 
Therefore, 


yond the Grave, I surely deem 
That we shal! meet again. 


Come to me when my soul 
Hath but a few dim hours to linger here; 
When earthly chains are as a shrivell'd scroll, 
Oh! let me feel thy presence ! be but near! 


That I may look once more 
Into thine eyes, which never changed for me; 
That I may speak to thee of that bright shore, 
Where, with our treasures, we have yearn’d 

to be. 

Thou friend of many days! 
Of sadness and of joy, of home and hearth! 
Will not thy spirit aid me then to raise 
The trembling pinions of my hope from earth? 


By a solemn thought 

Which on our hearts hath sunk, in years gone 
by, 

From the deep voices of the mountains caught, 

Or all th’ adoring silence of the sky: 


By every lofty theme, 
Wherein, in low-toned reverence, we have 
spoken ; 
By our communion in each fervent dream 
That sought from realms beyond the grave, a 
token : 


And by our tears for those 
Whose loss hath touch'd our world with hues of 
death ; 
And by the hopes that with their dust repose, 
As flowers await the south wind’s vernal 
breath : 


Come to me in that day— 
The one—-the sever'd from all days'!—-O 
Friend ! 
Even then, if human thought may then have 
sway, 
My soul with thine shal] yet rejoice to blend. 


Nor then, nor there alone : 
lask my heart if all indeed must die ; 
All that of holiest feeling it hath known? 
And my heart’s Voice replies—Eternity ! 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


STATE AND PROSPECTS OF GRFAT 
BRITAIN.* 


Iv pursuing his journey through a varied 
and extensive country, the traveller arrives oc- 
casionally at certain turns or elevations of the 
road, where he involuntarily pauses to look 
back on the scenes he has left, or forward on 
those which he is about to traverse. Similar 
inducements to suspend our steps, and take a 
view of our past experience and present pros- 
pects, occur in the journey of human life. For 
a certain number of years a inan may glide 
thoughtlessly onward in a course of uninter- 
rupted pleasure or prosperity; but he is sure 
to meet at intervals with some shocks or re- 
verses which rouse him from his security, and 
admonish him to take a true and comprehen- 
sive survey of his real situation. A portion of 
that reflection, which every considerate person 
is thus induced to bestow on himself and his 
own concerns, will be extended to the commu- 
nity to which he belongs. The condition of 
his country necessarily affects his own, and it 
becomes his duty to subject it to a severe and 
just examination, whenever the current of 
public events betokens the approach of times 
of difficulty or danger. In such a conjuncture, 
we are persuaded that England may at no dis- 
tant day be placed; and, under this impres- 
sion, we shall, on the present occasion, take an 
opportunity of recalling to the recollection of 
our readers, some of the chief moral and poli- 
tical changes which Europe has successively 
undergone—and then advert to some appear- 
ances in the present state of this country, 
which, though they give no just cause for des- 
pondence, are deserving of the serious and un- 
prejudiced attention of every class of its inha- 
bitants. 

We shall begin with a brief review of the 
events which have been the chief causes of the 
moral and political changes which, in modern 
times, have successively taken place in Eu- 
rope. The first epoch, subsequent to the dark 
ages, which peculiarly merits our considera- 
tion, comprises the latter part of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Though various attempts have been made to 
revive the interest and magnify the importance 
once attached to the crusades, there is no rea- 
son to believe that the vast and irregular bands, 
who rushed from every quarter of fanpe to- 
wards the Holy Land, materially promoted 
the improvement of any of the countries which 
they traversed in tueir course, or to which 





* 1. Op the Rise, Progress, and Present 
State of Public Opinion, in Great Britain 
and other parts of the World. London. tvo. 
1828. 

2. A Comparative View of the Social Life of 
England and France, from the Restoration of 
Charles the Second, to the French Revolution. 
By the Editor of Madame du Deffand’s Let- 
ters. 2vols.8vo. 1828. 

3. The Family Library, No. 1. Being the 
first volume of the Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 
(to be completed in two volumes), with En- 
gravings on Wood and Steel. London. 12mo. 
1829. 
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they afterwards returned. Admirably adapted 
as the manners and customs of the most distin- 
eee paladins are to amuse the idle, and de- 
ight the romantic, the expeditions in which 
they engaged, were the mere ebullitions of su- 
perstitious enthusiasm and military restless- 


ness; and, though they strongly agitated the | 


surface of society for a time, they left its cha- 
racter and properties altogether unaltered. It 
was not until the latter part of the fifteenth 
and the beginnin.; of the sixteenth century, 
that the inhabitants of this quarter of the world 
began to be delivered from the barbarism and 
ignorance in which the Roman Catholic reli- 
gin and the feudal system had conspired to 
eep them bound. This period embraces the 
five following events:—the revival of learn- 
ing; the invention of printing ; the discovery 
of a passage to the East by the Cape of Good 
Hope; the discovery of a new world in the 
West; and the rise and progress of the Refor- 
mation. 
pics forms a striking and important object; buat, 
coinciding as they did in time and operation, 
they produced more memorable and lasting ef- 
fects on the condition of mankind throughout 
the world, than any occurrences which have 
been crowded into the same space in any part 
of modern history. 

That it was the revival of classical learning 
which gave the first impulse to intellectual im- 
provement there can be no questicn. Allow- 
ing a considerable share of learning to have 
been possessed by the priests and monks dur- 
ing the middle ages, it is undeniable that the 
mass of the people were all the while involved 
in the most deplorable ignorance ; and the uni- 
versal and unexampled eagerness for learning 
which was displayed soon after its revival, cre- 
ates a strong presumption that, by those who 
were in possession either of political or eccle- 
siastical power, it must have been systemati- 
cally discouraged and suppressed. It is true 
that for ages before this, the study of the civil 
and canon law had been prosecuted by great 
multitudes of young men in various parts of 
Europe; but their studies were confined almost 
entirely to glosses and commentaries, and an 
acquaintance with the Roman codes them- 
selves, or with Greek and Latin authors, did 
not become prevalent until the period which 
has now been mentioned. No fact can show 
this more clearly than the observations ad- 
dressed by Conrad, the monk of Heresbach, to 
his hearers, soon after the commencement of 
the Reformation:—“ They have invented a 
new langvage,” said he, “which they call 
Greek. You must be carefully on your guard 
against it. It is the mother of all heresy. I 
observe, in the hands of many persons, a book 
written in that language, and which they call 
the New Testament. It is a book fall of dag- 
gers and poison. As to the Hebrew, my dear 
brethren, it is certain that those who learn it 
become instantaneously Jews.” The same ef- 
fect which Conrad dreaded in theology from 
the dissemination of the New Testament, fol- 
lowed in other branches of learning on a re- 
newed acquaintance with the writers of Greece 
and Rome. The study of them still is, and al- 


ways will continue, among the best means 
which can be adopted for promoting the refine- 


Singly considered, each of these to- | 


ment of taste, and enlargement of the under- 
standing ; and of the extent and importance of 
| the influence which they exerted upon an igno- 
| rant and unpolished age, it is scarcely possible 
| for us at the present day to form an adequate 
| conception. When so few models of excel. 
lence existed in any living tongue, the beauty 
of thought and expression, and the refined and 
diversified observations on life and manners 
which characterize the best writers of antiqui- 
| ty, produced a change on the learned, equally 
sudden and surprising. They found them. 
selves introduced as it were, into a new world. 
and the ardour they displayed in diffusing a 
knowledge of the language and spirit of the 
authors with whom they had become familiar. 
had a powerful practical effect on the views 
and opinions of all other orders of society. 

The invention of printing soon followed, 
and greatly accelerated that movement in so- 
| ciety which the revival of letters had begun 
Without the aid of printing, learning never 
| coula have become accessible to the bulk of 
the people; and without the demand for books 
| which learning occasions, the art of printing 
itself might to this day have been classed 
among the useless contrivances invented by 
ingenious visionaries. The impatience then 
manifested to possess the lost treasures of anti- 
quity, thus opportunely helped to demonstrate 
the value of this new medium of communica- 
| tion. That printing has made the rich and 
| studious more learned than they would have 
been without it, may be doubtful; but it has 
made books infinitely more accessible to all 
classes of persons in point of expense,—causes 
them to be more easily read and apprehended, 
—and enables information to be circulated 
with a degree of rapidity of which, in ancient 
times, there is no example. Like the water 
we drink or the air we breathe, the use of 
printing is so constant, that it requires an ef- 
fort to recollect what the state of the world 
was before its introduction; and how deeply 
we are indebted to it for our constant conveni- 
ence and gratification. It ought not on that 
account, however, to be underrated. Its in- 
vention produced in learning a change as re- 
markable as the invention of fire-arms did in 
war; and, thongh the most silent, it was one 
of the most active and energetic agents in that 
great moral revolution which had now begun 
to work its way in every part of Europe. 

The discovery of a passage to the East In- 
dies by the Cape of Good Hope, and of the ex- 
istence of the continent of America, though 
neither of them flowing from the revival of 
learning or the invention of printing, power- 
fully contributed to urge on the spirit of inquiry 
and enterprise which had arisen. The fixed 
attention with which we still read the story of 
Prince Henry retiring to the rock of Sagres, 
from which that illustrious patron of modern 
navigation continued to push the discoveries 
of the Portuguese along the coast of Africa for 
| upwards of forty years,—the anxiety we feel 
| for Diaz, during the voyage in which he first 
doubled the Cape of G Hope,—the solemn 
| interest we take in the midnight devotions of 
Vasco de Gama, and his companions, in the 
| chapel at Belem, before he set sail for Indis.— 
' the innumerable multitudes that thronged the 
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shore at his departure,—the constancy with | 


which he, and his brother, and Coello, stood 
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to awaken all the moral and intellectual fa- 
culties of the human mind. The catholics, 


night and day to the helms of their several | finding it useless to endeavour to extirpate Pro- 


ships, during the continuance of the mutiny,— | 
| last resorted to the sword, and thus began one 


the impression made upon him by the splen- 
dour and population of the east,—and the com- | 
passion testified for this heroic adventurer 
when the death of his brother and companion | 
saddened all the glory of success,—conspire to 
give us a faint idea of the intense anxiety and 
expectation with which the completion of this 
daring expedition was regarded by its contem- | 
poraries. 

The voyage on which Columbus proceeded, | 
within a few years afterwards, to a different 
hemisphere, added largely to the surprising in- 
cidents which have shed such lasting lustre 
over this eventful era. Of the public or pri- 
vate histery of this intrepid and enlightened 
seaman, and of the progress of that meditation 
and research which terminated in his persua- 
sion that land was to be found by sailing to the 
west, we know little beyond what is contained 
in the narrative of his son Ferdinand; and even 
that is vague and unsatisfactory on the topics 
on which we are now most desirous to receive 
instruction. Whatever particulars could be 
added, however, could in nowise affect the glory 
of Columbus. His reputation rests upon the 
unalterable conviction he entertained that he 
could not fail to meet with land by stretching 
boldly out into the Atlantic ocean,—in the un- 
wearied assiduity with which he applied, from 
court to court, for a fleet to execute his pur- 
pose,—and the extraordinary judgment and re- 
solution he evinced in bringing it to a success- 
ful issue. The moment he caught the first 
owes of the western world, his fame was 

xed for ever, and his achievement might be 
said to be accomplished. It was then placed 
beyond the reach of controversy, that another 
field of unknown richness and extent was open- 
ed to European enterprise in the west, in addi- 
tion to that which had just been discovered in 
the east; and the surprising tidings, brought 
to Europe almost at the same moment from the 
opposite points of the compass, materially 
augmented that curiosity and activiiy which 
now began to display themselves in every | 
quarter. 

The last and most important circumstance 
which signalized this period was the rise and 
progress of the Reformation. Considerable bo- 
dies of men under the name of Lollards, Wick- 
liffites, Waldenses, Albigenses, Hussites, and 
other opprobrious appellations, had, at various 
times and places, more or less openly express- 
ed their disapprobation of the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the church of Rome; but wherever | 
they appeared, they had been dispersed and 
suppressed with unrelenting severity. Until | 
the appearance of Luther, no serious attempt 
was made, or desire shown to impugn the au- 
thority or withdraw from the communion of the 
Roman Catholic Church. No sooner did these 
symptoms of separation appear, than all the 
stre and stra-agems of those wlio adhered 
to the Popish faith were exerted to sebdue the 
disobedient. The incessant contests which the 
Protestants were so long obliged to maintain | 
im support of the freedom of private judgment | 
in matters of religion, were eminently calculated | 
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testantism by controversy and negotiation, at 


of the fiercest and most extended struggles 
that ever carried desolation over Europe. No 
part of history, ancient or modern, exceeds it 
in interest or instruction. That the views of 
the leaders on both sides, at all periods of its 
continuance, and especially towards its termi- 
nation, may have partaken of a political cha- 
racter, is extremely probable; but that the war 
was felt by the great body of the combatants 
on both sides to be of a religious character, and 
that the chief object of the Romanists was to 
suppress, and that of the Protestants to main- 
tain the reformed faith, every recorded circum- 
stance concurs to demonstrate. With the ex- 
ception of France, whose political conduct has 
always been inconsistent with its religious pro- 
fessions, the whole disposable force of the Ca- 
tholics continued in array against the Protes- 
tants, from the time that Charles V. took up 
arms, in 1546, till the treaty of Westphalia was 
concluded in 1648 ; and almost al] the blood that 
flowed throughout Germany, Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, Poland, Holland, and the Netherlands, for 
the preceding century, will be found to have 
been shed in defence of religious toleration— 
which that pacification first solemnly establish- 
ed. 

The protracted troubles of Germany and 
Holland were not yet composed when the civil 
war broke out in England. This quarrel was 
as insignificant for the amount of the forces en- 
gaged in it, as memorable for its subject. It 
was a determined struggle between the king 
and the parliament which should control the 
other. Refined in his taste, and exemplary in 
his private character, Charles had yet imbibed 
notions which Jed him pertinaciously to main- 
tain all the questionable as well as admitted pre- 
rogatives of the crown, instead of prudently 
and faithfully submitting to those limitations on 
his authority which the temper of the times 
rendered necessary. The house of commons, on 
the other hand, which contained a greater num- 
ber of able and resolute men than have probably 
ever since assembled within its walls, soon mani- 
fested an intention of reducing the- power of 
the sovereign beyond all known or reasonable 
bounds. The merits of the various charges and 
recriminations which each party advanced, it 
would be useless to endeavour to deterinine ; bat 
from a perusal of the principal narratives on 
record of the transaetions of the time, most 
candid inquirers will be inclined to believe that 
the success of the parliament only postponed, 
while that of the king would have endangered 
or defeated, the establishment of the admirable 
constitution which we now enjoy. The diseus- 
sions concerning the respective rights of the 
king and the people, which began between 
Charles I. and his parliament, continued with- 
out interruption throughout the usurpation of 
Cromwell, the reigns of Charles IJ. and James 


| IL., and ceased only with the revolution of 1638, 


when the Bill of Rights and Act of Settlement 
created a new epoch in the history of Europe as 
well as of this country, by establishing civil li- 
berty on as secure a foundation, as rdliginue li- 
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berty had obtained forty years before in the 
peace of Westphalia. 

While the principles of rational freedom were 
extending themselves in England, during the 
Jatter part of the seventeenth century, France 
was exhausting all the arts of peace and war to 

ratify the ambition and flatter the vanity of 
Lesis XIV. The progress made in elegant li- 
terature, and several important branches of in- 
dustry curing the seventy-two years of that 
reign, the scale of the military operations, the 
celebrity of the generals, the splendour of the 
court, and even the sympathy which is natural- 
ly felt for the declining age and fortunes of 
Louis himself, will always confer upon the pe- 
riod a more than ordinary degree of distinction. 
Yet, if we give way to reflection, it would be 
difficult to select in history a space of such du- 
ration, and abounding in such means and op- 
portunities of advancing civilization, wherein 
so little was done for the benefit of mankind, 
or so few events occurred which really merit 
our esteem or admiration. The schemes of his 
best ministers as frequently obstructed as ad- 
vanced the improvement of his kingdom ; his 
faithlessness and ambition roused the jealousy 
and hatred of all his neighbours ; and notwith- 
standing the adulation which was heaped upon 
him by the sycophants by whom he was sur- 


rounded, the unfeeling and unhappy despot, 


sunk into the grave in 1715, while his subjects 
were in the lowest state of poverty and wretch- 
edness which his schemes of aggrandizement 
had brought upon them. The chief circum- 
stanees, by which his name will be distinguish- 
ed, are, the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
and the extravagant notions of their own con- 
sequence and merits, which he sedulously in- 
stilled into his people upon all occasions. The 
first caused the expatriation of five hundred 
thousand of the most intelligent and order! 
of the French people to England, Holland, 
Germany, and Switzerland, into each of which 
places they introduced their arts and industry, 
to the irretrievable injury of that kingdom, 
which they had been so sinfully compelled to 
relinquish: the other has proved the source of 
inexpressible disasters, not to France alone, but 
to all the European world. 

We now step over a period of nearly sixty 
years, distracted both by international misun- 
derstandings and open wars, but undistinguish- 
ed for any of those great movements by which 
the civil or political state of Europe as a whole 
has been altered. The chief kingdoms of Chris- 
tendom had, in the course of time, undergone 
considerable changes. England, by the union 
with Scotland, and the increasing number and 
value ot her colonies, had added greatly to her 
wealth, power, and population. France had be- 
come larger and more compact by the acquisi- 
tion of Alsace, Franche Comté, and Lorraine: 
and Prussia had been elevated into a first-rate 
power, by the exertions of Frederick William 
the Elector, Frederick William I., and Frede- 
rick Il. The condition of society had, in the 
mean while, been generally and gradually ad- 
vancing. Knowled, e had become more and 
more diffused, and the conveniences and luxu- 
ries of life were multiplied. It was during this 
period that the aristocracy of Europe reached 
the zenith of their glory. That grave and se- 





vere deportment which the sufferings of the Re. 
formation had communicated to the Protestants, 
and in part to the Roman Catholics also, had 
yielded to the influences of ease, wealth, and 
refinement. The rich were emancipated from 
the control and exactions of the great feudal 
lords above them, while they were under no 
prehension of being obscured by the cae 
which have since pushed up from below. To 
those, therefore, who were entitled or admit- 
ted to the privileges of this order of society, 
the present was a time of undisturbed enjoy. 
ment. Their dependants seemed to live for no 
other purpose but their pleasure, and yielded 
their superiors more cheerful and unreserved 
submission than they are ever likely to doagain. 
This was the age, the manners of which Lord 
Chesterfield so admirably represented in his 
Letters, and exemplified in his own person. As 
every state and condition of society must do, 
it has passed away; and, with all its bril- 
liance, it ought not to be much regretted. It 
had little claim to kindness of heart or exem- 
plariness of conduct, and less to any kind of in- 
tellectual exertion. Even its greatest spirits 
were not proof against the maxims of the time. 
In the admirable letters addressed by Lord 
Chatham to Lord Camelford, he now and then 
betrays an anxiety, wholly unworthy of his cha- 
racter and judgment, lest his nephew should 
engage too far or too deeply in liberal pursuits ; 
and Montesquieu, being informed by the Abbé 
Quesnel, to whom he had entrusted the educa- 
tion of his son, of the young man’s amiable and 
studious disposition, is said to have exclaimed, 
in despair, “‘C’en est fait; il ne sera jamais 
qu'un homme de lettres—un original, comme 
moi; et nous n’en ferons jamais autre chose.” 
The exclamation is in perfect harmony with 
the sentiments which pervaded the aristocracy 
of the time. Eminent proficiency in any line 
became almost impossible, consistently with 
their confined notions of what was proper fora 
gentleman. As every gentleman behoved to 
earry personal accomplishments to a certain 
point, he was expected to carry the cultivation 
of his understanding to that point also, but it 
was supposed to be Sssagetery to his rank and 
fortune to do more ; and as eminence is seldom 
attained where it is not encouraged, there 
arose few individuals to transgress the pre- 
scribed bounds of mental mediocrity. 

When the refinement which has just been 
mentioned was at its height, and when it might 
have been expected that the universal tone of 
feeling and opinion would have prevented any 
conspicuous disregard of justice, a transaction 
took place which, for its deliberate atrocity, is 
perhaps unparalleled. In the midst of pro 
found peace, without the shadow of an excuse, 
and in direct opposition to the wishes and re- 
monstrances of the people whose interests 
were chiefly at stake, the three 
Russia, Austria and Prussia, | 
to partition Poland, and at once b) 
and independent kingdom out of the map of 
Europe. To make the transaction more pub- 
lic and offensive, the division was three times 
repeated. The first took place in 1775, the 
second in 1793, and the last in 1796; yet, 
though such pains were taken to adjust it sa- 
tinfesrorily, it may be questioned whether one 
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of the confederates has been essentially bene- 
fited by the spoliation. The allotment of 
Prussia has since been so transposed and cur- 
tailed, that there is hardly a corner now re- 
— To a state possessed of much fer- 
tile soil as Austria, the district of Gallicia, 
which fell to her share, ought to have been no 
temptation ; and we have yet to see whether 





Russia, in whose hands almost ail the frag- 
ments have been now reunited, has lost or | 
gained by so enormous an accession. What- 
ever the result may be, however, it can in no 
wise affect the character of the deed. The | 


partition of Poland was pronounced at the | 
time, as it has ever been since, to be one of | 


the most flagitious and calamitous precedents 
recorded in history. It moved in every virtu- 
ous bosom a fierce indignation—it shocked the 
public sense of right and wrong, destroyed 
that equilibrium among the European powers 
to which they had been accustomed, and pre- 
pared men’s minds for that system of extor- 
tion and subjugation under which, during the 
subsequent ascendancy of France, every mem- 





ber of this triumvirate so severely suffered. 
While the independence of an ancient and | 
illustrious kingdom was subverted in Europe, 


our revolted colonies combined to found a new | 


state in North America. Whatever opinion 
may be formed of the causes or seasonableness 
of the separation of the United States from 
this country, the recognition of their indepen- 
dence, at the peace of 1783, creates a memo- 
rable era in the history of the old, as well as 
of the new continent. In ancient times, colo- 
nies—the establishments answering to what 
we understand by the word—were never sub- 
jected to the metropolis. The organization of 
the swarm was complete before it issued from 
the hive, and afterwards it was left to guide 
its own movements. If assistance or protec- 
tion were on any emergency afforded, they 
were prompted by love and affection alone, 
and no pecuniary or commercial advantage 
was stipulated or expected. Modern nations 
have planted colonies in a different manner, 
and for a different purpose. They have been 
considered merely as distant estates, culti- 
vated at the expense, and for the benefit of the 
mother-country; and no strangers have been 
permitted to approach them, except under 
such regulations as she has thought fit to pre- 
scribe. As the colonies thus established grew 
rich and populous, they had occasionally re- 
monstrated against some of these restrictions; 
but, until the American war, no separation 
between a colony and its parent statesnad ever 
been seriously meditated. It unfortunately 
happened that, at the commencement of hos- 
tilities, Great Britain did not know how stron 

and resolute the greater part of her North 
American colonies were. The religious suf- 
ferings which had compelled many of the ori- 
ginal settlers to emigrate, increased the natu- 
ral tendencies of time and distance—producing 
in the minds of the descendants a settled cold- 
ness towards the country of their forefathers ; 
and as they inhabited a healthy climate and a 
fertile soil, they grew and prospered, till the 
unhappy differences which arose, showed that 
there is a period in the progress of nations, as 





of households, when obedience can no longer 
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be enforced by the parent, and ceases to be 
voluntarily yielded by the offspring. The 
event was hailed as a triumph by most of our 
neighbours, and felt as a loss and mortification 
by us; but it is certain that neither we nor 
they formed an adequate estimate uf its im- 
portance. The independence of the United 
States necessarily led to that of all the trans- 
atlantic colonies which have followed their 
example; and thus the circumstances of Eu- 
rone have been essentially and permanently 
altered. The colonizing kingdoms have been 
deprived of a considerable portion of tbeir 
wealth and strength, and their subjects have 
been converted into equals and rivals, with 
whom they must be content to cope politically 
and commercially in every quarter of the 
world. 

The order of time now brings us down to 
the revolution which broke out in France in 
1792. We are not yet removed to a sufficient 
distance to trace the causes or consequences 
of that terrible eruption. The dissemination 
of clever and unprincipled books—the clubs 
and harangues of republicans, deists and eco- 
nomists—the successful example of the popu- 
lar movement in America—the feebleness of 
successive ministers and administrations—the 
impolitic conjunction of the nobles and clergy 
with the tiers état in one chamber, may all 
have contributed to accelerate the catastrophe ; 
but the prime causes by which it was urged 
forward must have lain deeper, and had a far 
more steady and potent operation. There is 
no instance on record of so vast a political 
fabric having been overturned otherwise than 
by the decay of the main supports. The nu- 
merous and galling restraints which every- 
where obstructed internal commerce and com- 
munication; the just complaints which the 
personal and territorial privileges of the nobi- 
lity excited;—and the boundlessly audacious 
extravagance of an extensive and dissolute 
court, will more satisfactorily account for so 
dreadful a convulsion. It is impossible to join 
Mr. Burke in the eulogiums he has bestowed 
on the court and aristocracy of France, in his 
admirable observations on the revolution. 
They contradict the whole mass of facts 
which are before the public; and of which an 
excellent précis may be found in the second 
work named at the head of this paper,—a 
work full of mature reflection, and composed 
in a graceful style. That Louis XVI. was one 
of the last kings of France whose character 
and government ought to have exposed him to 
revolutionary fury, no candid inquirer will dis- 
pute. Many excellent persons were also, no 
doubt, to be found among the nobility, both 
during his reign and that of his predecessor. 
But it cannot be believed that the privileged 
orders were generally of this description. 
The large proportion of the nobility who, at 
the commencement of the revolution, evacu- 
ated or tamely surrendered their possessions, 
shows how completely they had forgotten or 
misconceived the duties which they owed to 
themselves and to their station in society. 
Should it be alleged that they adopted this 
course in compliance with the wishes of the 
court, that circumstance would only more 
strongly demonstrate the infatuation under 
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which they laboured. Notwithstanding all 
that has been said, it is clear as the sun at 
noon-day, that it was the degeneracy, corrup- 
tion, and thoughtlessness of the court and go- 


vernment which was the chief source of all | 


the calamiti€és which befel the country. The 
profligate expenditure of the court and its re- 
tainers during the whole reign of Louis XV. 


and in the beginning of that of Louis XVI. | 


was enormous; and such oppressive taxes 
were imposed on the people to supply insa- 
tiable demands, that the registration of the 
royal ordinances for the levy of them was at 
last declined by the parliament of Paris. The 
judicial authorities of which this body consist- 
ed, who had for ages been the only protection 
to the people against despotic power, were or- 
dered into banishment in 1773, on account 
of the firmness with which the royal man- 
dates were resisted. Taxes were then im- 


posed by the court at its own will and plea- | 


sure. The people deplored the loss of the 
parliament, murmured, and occasionally re- 
fused the contributions 
storm, the parliament was afterwards recalled ; 
but as that venerable and patriotic assembly } 
was still found uncompliant, an order was is- | 
sued for its final abolition. It would be te- 
dious to enamerate the miserable expedients | 
to which the Chancellor Maupeon and his col- | 
leagues afterwards resorted, in order to raise | 
money and carry on the government. All of | 
them proved unavailing, and to the utter ina- | 
bility or repugnance of the subjects to meet 

the demands of a licentious and improvident | 
court and administration, and the harshness of | 
some measures to which Louis XVI. was in 
the early part of his reign persuaded to con- 
sent, the discontent which showed itself in 
France appears to have been mainly owing 
But the whole of the body politic had now be- 
come indisposed. The elements of mischief 
were set in motion, and every incident in- 
creased the fury of the agitation, until it be- 
came evident that no human power could 
avert the crisis which ended in its total disso- 
lution. 

If we do not yet clearly perceive the causes 
of the revolution, its consequences are still 
more hidden from us. It was the first time a | 
civilized people ever resolved upon the entire 
demolition of their religion, government, and 
institutions. The work of destruction was 
completed with the same unrelenting ferocity 
with which it had been projected. Scenes 
were daily exhibited, for years together, from 
which the mind recoils with abhorrence, and 
of which none would willingly renew the re- 
collection. Every part of the political and 
social system of France has passed through 
the furnace; and though it is premature to 
decide, experience would lead us to conclude 
that the effect will be answerable to the length 
and severity of the ordeal. But it would be 
taking a very inadequate measure of the influ- 
ence of the revolution in France, to suppose 
that it did not extend beyond its own territory. 

The tide of vietory which, upon the rise of | 
Buonaparte, continued to attend the arms of | 
France, until it overran almost the whole of | 
continental Europe, immeasurably extended | 
the circle of its operation. The conquests of | 
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| Napoleon were not a transient military oceu- 
| pation of the territories which his sword had 
won. They were intended to be, and had all 
| the effects of, a complete subjugation. He 
| changed powers and potentates, manners, 
laws, and institutions; and though many of his 
innovations passed away with him, the ancient 
order of things was not thereupon re-establish- 
ed. It would have been utterly ——— 
to attempt this. "The constant transference of 
civil and military officers from one place to 
| another, called the whole powers of animate 
and inanimate nature into action; the merits 


| and defects of existing regulations and estab- 


lishments were seen and acknowledged ; pre- 
judices were dispelled; new relations were 
formed; larger views were presented; and 


| both the prosperity and adversity with which 


mankind were visited, led them to reason 
more comprehensively and correctly on them- 
selves and their concerns. When we imagine 
that all these objects might have been attained 


| by less sanguinary means, we forget that 


great changes and great sufferings are almost 
inseparable. We are so prone to rest content- 
ed with that to which we are accustomed, 
that it requires a violent concussion to loosen 
the hold of the habits and manners by which 
we have been governed. This, the conflict of 
arms and opinions, which raged throughout 
Europe from 1792 to 1815, thoroughly effect- 
ed; and mankind were thus prepared to start 
fresh and disencumbered in the road of im- 
provement which now lay straight before 
them. 

Before entering into an examination of the 
effects which the return of peace has had upon 
society, it may be proper to advert, for a mo- 
ment, to the political arrangements adopted by 
the congress of 1814, 1818, and 1&2], in order to 
remove the marks of that dreadful revolutionary 
hurricane which had lately swept over Europe. 
In the course of the war, Swedish Finland, 
which has always been remarkable for the 
bravery of its inhabitants and the fertility of 
its soil, was annexed to Russia. Sweden was 
afterwards indemnified by Norway, of which 
Denmark was dispossessed. Both Sweden and 
Denmark were probably sufferers by the ces- 
sions they were obliged to make; but their 
remote situation, and the superior progress of 
the more southern kingdoms of Europe in 
commerce and manufactures, have stripped 
them of much of the political importance 
which they formerly enjoyed. Spain and Por- 
tugal remained, in point of territory, unalter- 
ed; but misgovernment, ignorance, and super- 
stition, have sunk these romantic regions, so 
favoured by nature, to the lowest state of de- 
gradation which they can reach. Italy and 
Poland were ready to become the vassals of 
whatsoever masters they might be desired to 
serve. Saxony lost half its territory, which 
was transferred to Prussia: Hanover received 
considerable augmentations: and Wirtemberg, 
Bavaria, Baden, and several of the mediatised 
states of Germany, remained in possession of 
nearly the same rank and consequence which 
they held before. The five great powers were 
—Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, and Eng- 
land. The two first have long had a prepon- 
derating weight, from their position and mag- 
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nitude; and England, whose influence has al- 
ways exceedcd its raphical limits, derived 
great additional ideration from its wealth 


and intelligence, from the vast and growing 
importance of its colonies, and as the head of 
the Protestant religion. The progress of civi- 
lization had developed the gigantic strength of 
Russia ; and the capacity of Frederick I]. and 
his successors, seconded by the aspiring spirit 
of the people, raised that kingdom to the first 
tank the states of Europe. 

As France, during her imperial ascendancy, 
had removed most of the landmarks which 
were standing at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, it was natural to suppose that, on her 
humiliation, thesewould as far as possible be 
again setup. This, however, was wholly im- 
mew we and extreme difficulty must have 

n felt in adjusting the claims of the nume- 
rous parties who were interested in the pro- 
posed arrangements. At the same time, it 
must be confessed, that many of the exchanges 
and allotments of territory which were then 
sanctioned, appear to be singularly injudicious. 
The extinction of the republics of Venice and 
Genoa is not perhaps much to be lamented; 
but considering what they had been, what 
part they had acted, and into whose hands 
they were transferred, greater precaution 
should have been taken to sooth and dignify 
the days of their decline. Neither half of 
Saxony will easily pardon the dismemberment 
of that electorate ; and, next to remaining an 
independent power, it ought to have passed 
entire into the hands of Prussia. To permit, 
under any circumstances, the further aggran- 
dizement of Russia, was an error of a graver 
character; and when in 1815, Alexander back- 
ed his demands of Poland by cantoning a hun- 
dred thousand troops within the country whose 
fate was under discussion, he furnished the 
best possible evidence that his demands ought 
not to have been conceded. This reasoning 
is in no degree dictated by the turn which the 
Russian disputes with Turkey have lately 
taken. In the warmth of gratitude which the 
allied powers professed to fee! for the signal 
deliverance with which they had been favour- 
ed, and at so solemn a season of restitution 
and redress, the Poles had surely just cause to 
ask why they alone should remain neglected 
or forgotten, and why their monarchy, in an 
hereditary or elective form, should not again 
have reared its head. If this was not suffered, 
Russia was stil] the last power to which that 
kingdom —_— to have been added. What- 
ever the professions or manifestoes of Russia 
may be,—the partition of Poland in 1773—the 
cessions obtained from Turkey in 1775, by 
the treaty of Kainardji—the convention of 
1783, by which the Czar of Cartalinie and 
Kahlet renounced his allegiance to Persia, and 
put himself under the protection of Russia— 
the occupation of the Crimea in the course of 
the same year—the occupation of Georgia in 
1791—the further sacrifices made by Turkey 
under the treaty of Jassy in 1792—the second 
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1809—the additional cession of Polish terri- 
tory by Austria under the treaty of Leopol in 
1810,*—these occurrences gave ample warn- 
ing of the designs and dispositions of the Rus- 
sian empire; and to permit her, under an 
circumstances, to add at once to these spoils 
almost the whole of a populous and extensive 
kingdom, seems to us an act altogether unac- 
countable. 

One mistake paves the way foranother. As 
Russia stript Prussia of its share of Poland, an 
indemnification was to be sought for Frede- 
rick William on the one side, for what Alexan- 
der had taken away on the other. It has been 
found in various parcels of land, running out 
into such singular shapes, that Prussia now 
bounds Russia on the east, and France on the 
west, while its territories are intersected by 
half the secondary states of Germany. The 
most cursory glance at any map of Europe 
will show the absurdity of such an arrange- 
ment. Prussia has the largest possible extent 
of frontier, without any barrier, natural or 
moral, to defend it; and as she now is, she 
cannot long continue. She must become 
either more or less formidable. It is hardly 
possible to doubt that Prussia waits only a fa- 
vourable opportunity to make some great effort 
for the consolidation of her territory. She will 
be driven to some such desperate step for her 
own protection. That crown cannot other- 
wise preserve the rank it has now attained ; 
and they are little acquainted with the intelli- 
gence, energy, and ambition of the Prussian 
people, who imagine they will be backward in 
adopting any measures calculated to promote 
their national honour and security. 

The position of the newly-erected kingdom 
of Belgium is even more precarious. It is 
composed of Holland and Brabant, as nearly as 
possible equal to one another in wealth, po- 
pulation, and influence; suspicious of one 
another, from inveterate habit; and differing 
fundamentally on the subject of religion. 
Time may remove these sources of disunion ; 
and whatever a paternal and enlightened sys- 
tem of administration can do, the present sove- 
reign of the Netherlands and those most able 
statesmen who surround his throne, will effect. 
But the repugnance which the people of Hol- 
land and Brabant entertain for one another, 
does not constitute the greatest hazard to 
which that kingdom is exposed. France has 
never lost sight of its opulence and fertility. 
It is wholly unable to cope with that country 
single-handed ; neither Spain nor Austria are 
now interested to resist the aggressions of 
France in that quarter; and before any of the 
allies of the king of the Netherlands could 
march to his aid, the whole disposable French 
military force would be poured into the Nether- 
lands ; where the Catholic inhabitants would 
secretly rejoice at their arrival. In such an 
emergency, the fortresses with which the fron- 
tier is studded, would be of no use whatsoever. 
Their size and number are out of all proportion 
to the means of the country. Every one of 
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the four first-rate fortresses of Namur, Char- 
leroi, Mons, and Bergen-op-Zoom, would re- 
quire the whole Belgian army as a garrison. 
Having thus finished the sketch which we 
proposed to give of the chief political changes 
which have taken place in Europe, from the 
end of the fifteenth century to the present 


period, we shall now proceed to notice some of 


the most striking peculiarities which the social 
condition of the present time exhibits. In con- 
trasting the present state of European society 
with the past, one of the first circumstances 
which strikes us is the improvement which 
has taken place in its communications. There 
was no part of the Roman policy which so 
effectually promoted the good of mankind, or 
which has transmitted such exalted ideas of 
the imperial grandeur, as the number and 
megnificence of their roads. Though con- 
strueted principally for military purposes, they 
were of vast utility to the districts which they 
traversed, and proved the most efficacious 
means of promoting the comfort and civiliza- 
tion of the conquered people. As an instance 
of the extraordinary celerity in travelling 
which occasionally took place in ancient times, 
we are informed by Pliny, that Tiberius tra- 
velled two hundred Roman miles in a day and 
a night, on being despatched by Augustus to 
console his sick brother Germanicus. But the 
ordinary rate of travelling even in those days 
was slow in comparison of what it is at pre- 
sent. Cicero speaks of a messenger coming 
from Rome to his government of Cilicia, in 
Asia Minor, in forty-seven days: heu tam 
longe! as the orator exclaims, on finding him- 
self so far removed from the scene of his glory 
and exertions —Ep. ad .ittic |. v.,ep. 19. To 
convey letters from Rome to the neighbour- 
hood of Gibraltar required, according to Pollio, 
forty days—Cir. Ep. ad Fam. |. x., ep. 33. 
The elder Pliny mentions a variety of particu- 
lars, all showing how slowly persons then 
moved from one place to another. As the 
empire declined, the roads gradually fell into 
neglect; and, during the dark ages, their ruin- 
ous condition rendered communication difficult 
beyond what we can now find it easy to con- 
ceive. It is not easy to ascertain, from one 
period to another, what the state of the roade 
was, but they must have improved as trade in- 
creased. We know that the amelioration of 
them was slow; that the arts of constructing 
and directing them were for a long time un- 
derstood very imperfectly; and that the first 
kingdom in which the conditiun of the great 
roads at all approached the present standard 
of excellence was Sweden—where, from its 
want of wealth, and remote situation, no such 
occurrence could reasonably have been looked 
for. 

The new arrangement for the arrival and 
departure of mails which took place in Eng- 
land in 1793, greatly forwarded that improve- 
ment of the principal roads which had been 
going on through the eighteenth century; 
and, from 1793 to the present moment, the 
bigh-ways, cross-roads, bridges, and ferries, 
throughout the whele extent of this country, 
are decidedly superior to those which are to be 
seen any where else. There are few places 


excellent and plentiful as in England; and as 
good roads conduce so much to the comfort as 
well as profit of those who use them, it is pro- 
bable this is an advan which the inhabi- 
tants of this country will for a long period pos- 
sess in greater perfection than their neigh- 
bours. 

A remarkable improvement has, however, 
recently taken place in roads and bridges all 
over Europe. Materials for road-making have 
been found where formerly they were not be- 
lieved to exist, and the skill with which they 
are employed is surprising. Neither clay, 
sand, morasses, torrents, precipices, nor any 
other obstacles are deemed insurmountable. 
A terrace has been conducted along the whole 
face of the Apennines, from Nice to the Gulf 
of Spezzin. The finest carriage roads cross 
the Alps, over Mount Cenis, St. Bernard, the 
Simplon, St. Gothard, the Splugen, from the 
Lake of Como to the source of the Inn, from 
Trent to Brixen, and where the road from 
Vienna to Venice crosses them at Ponteba. 
An entirely new road has been formed in the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, from Namur to 
Luxembourg; another runs along the banks of 
the Rhine, from Mentz to Nimeguen ; another, 
from Hamburg to Hanover, and from Hanover 
to Deventer. Two more are under considera- 
tion, one from Hamburg to Lubeck, and the 
other from Berlin to Hamburg, through sands 
which appear almost perenne Another has 
been made from Warsaw to Kalisz, which is to 
be continued to Breslaw; another runs from 
Berlin, by Wittemberg, to Leipzig; and the 
whole way from Berlin, by Kustrin, Konigs- 
berg, and Riga, to Petersburg, either does or 
will speedily present an admirable line of com- 
munication between the Prussian and Russian 
capitals. Baron Pasquier has just laid before 
the Chambers in France, a detailed report on 
the state of the roads of that country, a cir- 
cumstance which of itself demonstrates the 
growing importance attached to internal com- 
munication in that kingdom. In short, the 
traveller can nowhere direct his steps without 
seeing bridges building, and roads opening, 
widening, levelling, and repairing ; and it is 
difficult to determine what states or districts 
at present show most zeal and judgment in 
this branch of national improvement. 

The progress lately made in water convey- 
ance is still more remarkable. The first canals 
known in this part of the world, were those 
which were formed in Italy and the Low 
Countries, and served in several cases both to 
drain the ground and for the conveyance of 
merchandise. France followed their example, 
and, by means of the canal of Languedoc, 
(which is now acknowledged to have failed in 
the objects for which it was constructed,) join- 
ed the Channel and the Mediterranean. ve- 
ral others have since been completed, and 
others are in progress; but that country is 
never likely to place much dependance on its 
canal communications. About the middle of 
the last century, the commercial prosperity of 
this country induced it to turn its attention to 
canals; and from its abundance of water, and 
the moderate elevation of its surface, it has 
now pushed canal navigation beyond every 
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and it, as well as Prussia and Sweden, possess- 
es canals; and Russia, both within her old 
limits and in Poland, is zealously encouraging 
canals to connect her rivers, and transport the 
produce of the soil. The application of steam 
to shipping, which deserves to be ranked 
among the greatest discoveries, theoretical or 
practical, which ever were mate, has, how- 
ever, done more within the last twenty years 
to facilitate the communication between differ- 
ent places by water, than all the contrivances 
that went before it. Steam-vessels are now 
found permanently or occasionally plying from 
the bottom of the Mediterranean all round to 
the top of the Baltie. No place in this part of 
the world has derived so great advantage from 
the discovery of steam-vessels as England. 
lis situation, coal, and commerce, ennable it to 
shoot forth these vessels in every direction; 
and, by means of the certainty and celerity of 
their passage, they have diminished its dis- 
tance, and multiplied its means of access to 
every part of the European continent. To 
these accommodations in travelling must be 
added the variety, excellence, and cheapness 
of public conveyances, and the quick and se- 
cure transmission of letters oy post. The 
combination of these discoveries and improved 
arrangements has produced an ease, certainty, 
and rapidity of intercourse, exceeding all past 
experience or imagination. We are, perhaps, 
not far enough removed from these changes 
to estimate them at their proper value. 
Though few in number and simple in their 
operation, they have yet done’ more to change 
the face, and multiply the comforts of society, 
than all the inventions which have taken 
place from the earliest ages to the present 
day. 

The increase in the number of travellers, 
which these facilities have caused, is another 
of the chief peculiarities of the present period. 
The inhabitants of every country, but particu- 
larly of England, who travel for their improve- 
ment or gratification, have multiplied fifty or 
a hundred fold, and their numbers are conti- 
nually augmenting. One now thinks as little 
of going into another kingdom, as fifty years 
ago he would have done dgdeg into a neigh- 
bouring county. In time of peace, Europe 
may now be said to compose but one family: 
and whenever a stranger of established chia- 
racter or extensive information is received 
abroad under a hospitable roof, instead of 
fruitlessly endeavouring to overcome the ob- 
stacles which the want of community of man- 
ners, language, and ideas presented in former 
times to all easy and agreeable intercourse, he 
finds himself engaged at once in animated con- 
versation with persons of congenial habits, on 
topics of mutual and equal interest. It is 
scarcely ible to estimate these advantages 
too highly. They break down the artificial 
distinctions which separate one man from 
another, remove misapprehension, ignorance, 
and prejudice, and bind together the inhabi- 
tants of different countries by endearing ties of 
recollection. On the other hand, it must be 
acknowledged, that the simplicity of heart, and 
the earnestness of kindness, which were among 
the most engaging characteristics of former 
days, have almost wholly disappeared. “Ce 
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peuple,” said Marmontel of the inhabitants of 
his native village, “ qui depuis s'est laissé dé- 
naturer comme tant d'autres, était alors la 
bonté méme,” and the observation is now-a- 
days far more extensively true. The warm 
and tender feelings which riveted each man so 
firmly to his kindred, friends, and neighbours, 
have now lost much of their former vigour. 
They were the securities which each man 
gave and received for the amiableness and in- 
tegrity of his conduct; and could not be for- 
feited without reducing him to the condition 
of a stranger or an outcast. But little of any 
such check on irregularity now exists. The 
bonds of society now sit so loose, and connex- 
ions are contracted and dissolved with so much 
ease and indifference, that persons of almost 
every rank may float along the stream of life, 
without taking or exciting much real interest 
in a single human being. Attachment to place 
has nearly become extinct also. That rush of 
recollection, which made the tear start and the 
heart throb on revisiting the scenes of infancy 
or. youth, is felt no more, or has degenerated 
into a transient and almost imperceptible agi- 
tation. All deep impressions are obliterated 
by perpetual change of company and abode, 
and their place is supplied by pliability of dis- 
position, civility of manners, and a sort of in- 
discriminate and inactive good-will towards all 
mankind. 

We neither desire to elevate past times, nor 
to depreciate the present. The object is sim- 
ply to point out one of the most universal and 
essential changes in society which the age ex- 
hibits. The change itself may be unavoidable, 
but its consequences are inevitable also. They 
have long been felt, and wow begin to be ac- 
knowledged and deplored in the ordinary in- 
tercourse of social, as well as in the closest re- 
lations of domestic life. We possess the exter- 
nal means of enjoyment to a degree which our 
ancestors never dreamed of, but they are coun- 
terbalanced by much of that selfishness and 
that indifference which have been ranked 
among the most fatal destroyers of human 
happiness in the last stages of social luxury 
and national degeneracy. 

Another characteristic of the present time is 
the extraordinary increase of education and 
knowledge which has taken place within the 
jast forty years. That a much larger propor- 
tion of the people of Europe now read and 
write than formerly, is indisputable. Those 
parts of it which are Protestant were early 
distinguished from those which continued 
Roman Catholics, in respect of education; and 
they have ever since retained their superiority. 
But with the exception of Spain and Portugal, 
it is impossible not to perceive that the means 
and habit of reading have of late increased 
every where. The multiplication of newspa- 
pers and periodical! publications; the number 
of booksellers’ shops ; and the profusion of lite- 
rary institutions and circulating libraries, are 
infallible indications of the extraordinary spread 
of education and reading. What effect this 
change may eventually produce on society it is 
too soon to decide; but we cannot help ex- 
pressing an apprehension, that both education 
and reading have been pushed too far among 
the lower classes, and that, among the higher, 
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they are not taking a very desirable direc- 
tion. 

With regard to labourers and mechanics, ex- 
perience has already proved to demonstration, 
that the instruction which consists merely in 
being taught to read and write, will by no 
means insure that proper regulation of the 
mind and conduct which some enthusiastic 
friends of education expectéd from it. To 
render reading and writing really useful, that 
moral and religious discipline parents, pastors, 
masters, and relatives can alone bestow, must 
be superadded; and yet, strangely enough, 
this is a branch of education which those who 
are most solicitous about mere reading and 
writing have almost totally neglected. I[t will 
also, in all likelihood, become manifest ere 
long, that the labouring classes will not perma- 
nently devote a large proportion of their leisure 
time to the acquisition of knowledge, either 
by means of reading or any other sort of appli- 
cation. 

Novelty and vanity may give a temporary 
impulse, and the curiosity which is natu- 
ral to man may prolong the exertion; but in 
no age or country can a large proportion of 
those whose lot it is to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brows, be prevailed upon, regu- 
larly to begin intellectual exertion when their 
daily task is ended. The body then requires 
repuse ; domestic concerns demand attention ; 
and if the few hours which remain are applied 
to that which with all men ought to be the 
chief concern—the improvement of the heart 
—it would probably be found the surest means 
of advancing the improvement of the head 
also. If mecuanics and labourers could be 
persuaded to make a study of the Bible, it 
would be found to convey more useful know- 
ledge, for this world as well as the next, than 
al] the volumes and lectures which are likely 
to be prepared for their edification. Let it not 
be understood that we are hostile to the in- 
struction of any order of society. There can 
be no doubt that the facilities afforded to those 
among the lower orders, who really have a love 
of learning, and the zeal which has been shown 
to improve them, are among the most signal 
peculiarities of the present day, and deserving 
of all commendation ; but we confess we are 
not satisfied that the rage for education and 
reading—the cheapness of books—the multi- 
tude of teachers—and the spare time created 
by the extension of machinery,—will produce 
ehtimately that practical good which some 
philanthropists anticipate. That the present 
course promotes refinement, is i sdisputable ; 
but whether it is to render those classes be- 
tween the high and the low, which now form 
so large a part of the community, more able 
and willing to discharge the relative duties of 
life,—(which, after all, it is the chief business 
of education to teach,)—is a great deal more 
doubtful. Whatever opinion may be formed 
on this subject, the existence of an unprece- 
dented desire of knowledge among the mid- 
dling ranks cannot be called in question. It 

resses itself upon the notice of the traveller 
in the remotest districts of Europe ; is discerni- 


ble in the contents of the school-books of chil- 
dren ; in the daily intercourse of life; and in 
the philosophical words and phrases which 





now form part of the language of ordinary con- 
versation.* 

Let us now examine the progress which edu- 
eation and reading have made among the 
higher orders. Books are found in every 
and on every table, and are resorted to on all 
occasions when there is nothing else to do. 
But, though the stream of knowledge has be- 
come wider, it has not always become deeper, 
or more fructifying as it r ate It must be 
confessed that the present age is unfavourable 
to severe or persevering study. The Greeks 
had no other literature than their own, en- 
riched with the little they had gleaned from 
Egypt; the Romans had no other than that of 
Greece ; and, till within the last fifty years, 
the learning of a well read person was confined 
to that of Greece and Rome, a few of the most 
celebrated Italian, French, and Spanish writers, 
and a limited selection from the works pub- 
lished in our own language. To these lan- 
guages, German must now be added; and in 
each of them, a list of authors of celebrity 
might be drawn up, whose works it would re- 
quire the lifetime of a laborious student to di- 
gest. In addition to this, the sciences of agri- 
culture, natural history in all its branches, me- 
chanics, chemistry, mineralogy, and geology, 
have either been created or exceedingly ex- 
tended. To master all this is impossible. No 
perseverance can toil through such a mass, nor 
memory retain it. Besides this, the press 
teems with new systems, manuals, and abridg- 
ments, many of them excellent in their kind, 
and conveying knowledge more easily, simply, 
or compendiously than before, but certain 
not exercising the powers of the mind so ef- 
fectually as the origina! authors would do from 
whose works they are compiled. Feeling 
themselves without time or strength to em- 
brace the vast field af knowledge now expand- 
ed before them, readers give up profound and 
systematic application in despair, and betake 
themselves to works of a subordinate charac- 
ter, which furnish them with what information 
they immediately want, or which present sci- 
ence or literature in a ready and familiar form. 
However convenient this sort of reading may 
be, it has little tendency to strengthen and en- 
large the understanding. A person becomes a 
mere living dictionary, unless the acquisition 
of knowledge has been accompanied with that 
exertion of his own faculties, by which alone 
it can be turned to profit. It is the substitu- 
tion of mere knowledge, for the power of say- 
ing and doing that which is fit, which, more 
than any thing besides, contributes to stamp 
this the age of moderate men, and to render 





* We have named at the head of our paper 
the Family Library—a work which no one can 
take into his hands without perceiving that the 
supply of the reading maw is undergoing, 
or about to undergo, a complete revolution ; 
which, in the names of some of its writers, 
furnishes evidence that the very highest talent 
no longer disdains to labour for those who can 
buy cheap books only—and evidence, we are 
still more happy to see, that an attempt at 
least is to be made to infuse and strengthen 
right principles and feelings, as well as to ex- 
tend mere knowledge, among those classes. 
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the existing state of society so unfavourable to 
every sort of extraordinary excellence. 
one is expected to know so much, and go so 
much into company, in order either to rise in 
the world or become known—and such en- 
croachments are made upon every one’s leisure 
by his family and friends—that few have the 
opportunity of making great acquirements, 


and fewer still have the power of turning these | 


to profit. By these means, the qualifications 
of readers are reduced below their former 
standard, and they bring to the perusal of a 
book neither the taste nor the judgment of 
which authors, in former days, had the fear 
before their eyes. No person willingly sits 
down to a piece of close or continued reason- 
ing. It is not thought necessary to be oppress- 
ed with too many facts at once, and, unless ar- 
gument is conveyed in an entertaining form, it 
will not be listened to at all. 

We should be sorry to incur the charge of 
depreciating the merit of daily and periodical 
publications, of which so much of the litera- 
ture of the present day consists. Within cer- 
tain limits, and under proper management, 
they are eminently qualified to promote infor- 
mation and inquiry; but when they become 
excessive in number, as they now certainly 
are; intemperate or overbearing in their lan- 
guage or spirit; or support one side of a cause 
and oppose another, merely to serve the pur- 
poses of a party or the interests of individuals, 
they are among the most formidable adversa- 
ries to sound judgment and literature, which 
the course of events has ever raised up. Yet 
the desultory, defective, and often erroneous 
and inconsistent intelligence conveyed in these 
publications, constitutes half the stock of 
knowledge of a considerable portion of the 


reading world throughout Europe—and novels, | 


books of travels, and memoirs, make up the 
remainder. That well written novels may oc- 
casionally form a proper recreation from se- 
vere occupations, may very safely be admit- 
ted; but, at present, even very middling per- 
formances of this class enjoy a circulation 
which the very best of them ought hardly to 
have attained; and no where more largely 
than in England has the spread of this idle ap- 
petite tended to interfere with the perusal of 
better books, and to withdraw the young of 
both sexes from the discharge of sacred obliga- 
tions. The most popular novels either under- 
take to paint historical personages and occur- 
rences, which the progress of the story, or the 
ignorance of the writers, often leads them to 
exaggerate or misrepresent; or well-known 
living characters are described under feigned 
names, in order that a sum of money may be 
obtained by the author for the exhibition of a 
friend or acquaintance, and idle curiosity be 
ratified by the detail of scandalous or un- 
tounded anecdotes. 

We own we are astonished that books of this 
sort should continue to be read with such avi- 
dity. The mind of the public cannot be more 
effectually abused and unsettled, than by the 
systematic conversion of history, private life, 


religion, and morality, into themes for works | 


of fiction, and the full extent of the mischief 
will only be seen when it is too late. Some of 
the memoirs that have been lately published, 
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Every | 


| literature, instead of being the noblest and 


are hibgly valuable both in point of substance 
and composition, but the greater part of them 
| are little superior to novels on the score of au- 
thenticity, and inferior to them in every other 
quality. Some of the travels which have ap- 
peared are also excellent; but by far the largest 
portion have been written hastily and with im- 
perfect information, and are spun out to a 
length bearing no proportion to the importance 
of the facts communicated. It is an ungracious 
task to speak harshly of the taste or fashion of 
| the day, or to find fault with the manner in 
which time is spent by the affluent and idle ; 
but we are fully persuaded that it would be 
better for many persons never to open a book 
at all, than that the mind should be corrupted 
or enfeebled by the constant perusal of works 
of whatever kind which reduce it to a state of 
inactivity or indolent enjoyment. ‘“ Nam de 
illis,” says Seneca of a similar class of persons 
who abounded during the latter part of the Ro- 
man empire, “nemo dubitabit quin operose 
nihil agant, qui in literarum inutilium studiis 
detinentur; que jai apud Romanos magna 
manus est. Grecorum iste morbus fuit, qae- 
rere, Quem numerum remigum Ulixis habuit ? 
Prior scripta esset, Ilias an Odyssea? Prae- 
| terea an essent ejusdem auctoris? Alia dein- 
ceps hujus note : que sive contineas, nihil ta- 

citam conscientiam juvant; sive proferas, non 
| doctior videberis sed molestior. Ecce Roma- 

nos quoque invasit inane studium supervacua 
discendi: alia deinceps que aut ficta sunt aut 
| mendacio similia. Nam ut concedas omnia 
| eos bon’ fide dicere, ut ad prestationem scri- 
} 


bant, tamen cujus ista errores minuent? Cu- 
jus cupiditates prement? Quem fortiorem, 
quem justiorem, quem liberaliorem facient? 
Dubitari se interim Fabianus noster aiebat, an 
satius esset nullis studiis admoneri, quam his 
implicari.” 

A change similar to that whieh has taken 
place among readers, has taken place among 
authors also. Most of the class are so impa- 
tient to reap the reward of their labours, or so 
apprehensive of being supplanted by competi- 
tors for publie favour, that few are willing to 
bestow the time and trouble which are neces- 
sary for the composition of a standard work. 
Nor when such works bappen to be produced, 
do the writers of them obtain that eminent and 
permanent place in public estimation which 
they have fairly earned. In the eyes of a re- 
fined judge, the distance between a first and a 
second-rate performance is equal probably to 
that between a second-rate one and the lowest 
of all; but by the mass of what is called the li- 
terary world, it is scarcely seen and less re- 
garded. Whoever, theretore, endeavours to 
rival the best models of ancient or modern 
times, must be sustained by his own inherent 
love of excellence, without depending upon 
any other support. He must be satisfied to 
sink in a short time into the crowd of men who 
have printed books, and give place to others 
whom novelty, absurdity, polities, or any silly 
caprice of that very small, and not very wise, 
circle which calls itself the world, may have 
raised into unmerited celebrity. This has sen- 
sibly degraded the whole body of those who 
write for public amusement or instruction ; and 
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urest of all pursuits, adopted in youth and ad- 
fered to in age, for its own sake, and in the 
generous devotion of a love and a passion, has 
sunk into a trade, which hundreds take up, ex- 
actly as they would cotton-spinning, or coach- 
building. The consequence is, that books are 
written not in the manner that is best fitted to 
enlighten and amend the public, but to flatter 
it; and arts are employed for this purpose, to 
which, in better times, it would neither have 
been thought creditable or necessary to resort. 
When a book has attained a little ephemeral 
notoriety, or when the private or political ob- 
ject has been gained, it has fully served its 
end; and if any one will look over the list of 
books which have issued from the press within 
the last ten or twenty years, he will be astonish- 
ed how small a portion of them deserves to be 
rescued from that oblivion to which they are 
inevitably destined. We appeal to the judg- 
ment of ovr readers, whether we have been 
guilty of any misstatement or exaggeration in 
these observations, and whether the present 
stote of European literature, and especially of 
the English, tends not rather to reduce authors 
to the level of ordinary readers, than to elevate 
readers to the level on which authors ought to 
stand. There is one remedy for this growing 
evil which may come: a time may arrive, 
when all classes of the community shall be able 
to read less and obliged to think more. The 
books read will then become more select; the 
perusal of them more profitable; and those au- 
thors who by their gifts and attainments are 
really qualified to improve or enlighten man- 
kind, will be restored to that pre-eminence of 
which they never ought to have been dis- 
possessed. 

Another striking peculiarity of the present 
times is the improvement which has taken 
place in the outward condition of all ranks of 
society. Many shocking and painful disorders 
have almost wholly disappeared; and others, 
which flesh must still be heir to, have by su- 
perior treatment been rendered less violent 
and dangerous. The cruelties and calamities 
of war have been mitigated; the plague, ex- 
cept in Turkey and some other countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean, is almost un- 
known; and famines, arising either from cold 
or heat, are now of much less frequent occur- 
rence than they formerly were. While these 
scourges of the human race have been re- 
moved or diminished, inventions of every sort, 
conducing to personal enjoyment, have been 
multiplied or eo to perfection. In houses, 
dress, furniture, h 
and every thing which can minister to the 





orses, roads, conveyances, | 


ease and gratification of mind or body ; in the | 


number and refinement of the sources of 


amusement; and in all articles of domestic 
luxury and convenience; the progress that 
has lately been made is unprecedented either 
for extent or rapidity. There is not a district 
to be found in any European state, in which 
the traveller is not struck with the taste and 
magnificence displayed in the architecture of 
public and private buildings, the multiplica- 
tion and commodiousness of bathing and wa- 
tering places, hotels, coffee-houses, and read- 
ing-rooms ; the exquisite arrangement of gar- 


cottages, shops, and manufactories. In Eng- 
land, above ail, this alteration is conspicuous. 
In the most unfrequented corners of the 
country, and among al! sorts and conditions of 
people, the comforts of life appear to be scat- 
tered with a profusion, of which in ancient or 
modern times there is no example. It fur- 
nishes a picture as beautiful as any which the 
pencil of the painter or pen of the poet can 
describe ; and no native or foreigner can tra- 
vel fifty or sixty miles along a public road, 
without being lost in wonder and astonish- 
ment. Towns, villages, hamlets, mansions, 
farm-houses, and cottages, are every where 
scattered about in the most pleasing and ro- 
mantic situations; and the whole population 
appears to be rejoicing in unbounded fulness 
and repose. Would that the reality corres- 
ponded in every respect with appearances, 
and that these appearances were likely to last’ 

As a consequence of this improvement in 
the physical circumstances of the people, the 
population of Europe has increased, and is in- 
creasing, with a rapidity wholly unexampled. 
In a few places, such as Rome, Venice, Bo- 
logna, Genoa, Verona, Seville, Barcelona, 
Cadiz, Lubec, Bremen, Ghent, Bruges, Co- 
logne, Strasburg, Nuremberg, and Augsburg, 
political revolutions, or the different c — 
which trade has taken, may have caused num- 
bers to diminish; but these towns are excep- 
tions to the rule, and only render more con- 
spicuous the rate at which population gene- 
rally isadvancing. The capitals of Petersburg, 
Berlin, Vienna, Brussels, Paris, Hamburgh, 
Frankfort, Milan, Munich, Stuttgard, Stock- 
holm, and the territories to which they be- 
long, are all swelling in extent and numbers. 
New habitations every where strike the eye; 
fresh manufactories and establishments are 
springing up; and if one pays a second visit 
to almost any district of Europe a few years 
after the first, the multiplication of the human 
species becomes almost as obvious to the eye, 
as the inspection of statistical tables makes it to 
the understanding. In this respect England 
has, within the last thirty or forty years, out- 
stripped all the countries of the continent. 
London has increased to a size which nearly 
rivals the populousness of Babylon, Nineveh, 
Rome, Pekin, and Canton. G w has ad- 
vanced from 60, or 70,000 to 170, ; Liver- 
pool from 50 or 60,000 to 160,000; and Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, Paisley, Birmingham, 
Norwich, Brighton, Cork, Belfast, and some 
other places, have increased nearly in the 
same proportion. The population of England, 
Wales, and Scotland was, in 
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The population of Ireland was estimated in 


1672, by Sir William Petty, at 1,320,000 
1695, by Capt. Smith . . 1,034,102 
1712, by Thomas Dobbs, Esq. 2,099,094 
i» i . : .  « 2,309,106 
1754, by Hearth Money Collectors 2,372,634 
1785, P ‘ ‘ .  « 2,845,932 
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dens, grounds, and villas; and the neatness of | Preliminary Observations, p. 8. 
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1792, by Rev. Dr. Beaufort . 4,088,226 
1805, by T. Newenham, Esq. . 5,395,456 
1814, by incomplete Census of 1812 5,937,356" 
1821, Return under the Population 

Act. ‘ ‘ , p . 6,801,827 

By the last census then, it appears that the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland toge- 
ther amounted to 21,193,458 ; and, probably, at 
this moment, it approaches to 25,000,000. At 
no period in the annals of Europe has the aug- 
mentation of its numbers made such advances; 
and .i is still advancing with andiminished ac- 
tivity. Whether this rate of acceleration can 
be or ought to bé stopped; and if it cannot, 
what the consequences are to be; are ques- 
tions upon which it is not now necessary to 
enter. They are not matter of speculation, 
but of the deepest practical concern, and, un- 
less we are mistaken, will more and more force 
themselves upon the attention of every re- 
flecting individual in the kingdom. They are 
here introduced merely as links in the great 
chain of events which have brought about that 
state of society in which we now live. 

The last point to which we sha]! here advert, 
is the tendency of all the changes now going 
on in society, to approximate the lower classes 
to the higher. That there is an approxima- 
tion he that has eyes to see and ears to hear 
must admit. The only question is, to what 
extent it has proceeded. It is obvious in dress, 
manners, and acquirements; and has been 
greatly encouraged by the improvement which 
has taken place in manufactures, and by the 
substitution of machinery for manual labour. 
Most mechanical employments are now car- 
ried on with so much neatness and dexterity 
that they scarcely affect the external garb, 
person, or appearance ; and all articles of dress 


have become so cheap, that the same sort, if 


not the same quality, of the material of which 
it is composed, is within the reach of almost 
all ranks and conditions. The fashion of male 
and female dress has also become so nearly 
alike all over Europe, that its air and appear- 
ance alone would be an unsafe test of the rank 
or rr of those who wear it. Nearly as 
great a change has taken place in manners as 
in dress. Distinctions between the language 
and address of the various classes of society 
will always be perceptible to refined judges, 
but those wide intervals with which former 
times were familiar, exist no longer. There 
are few persons of good sense, above the low- 
est rank, who do not speak and act, in these 
days, with ease and propriety. The extraor- 
dinary intercourse which has taken place, has 
brought about an universal polish. Persons 
placed far apart in wealth and station often 
approach each other so nearly in air and de- 


meanour, and so difficult is it to excel in re- | 


finement, that those who take the lead in rank 
and fashion, occasionally seek for distinction 
in an entirely opposite direction. The assi- 
mijation now mentioned is seen every where, 
and is fully as remarkable in the other parts of 
Europe, as in England. The lower classes 
have also gained upon the higher with respect 
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to the conveniences of life. Enter into any 
house, of which the occupier is above the con- 
dition of a common labourer, and the profu- 
sion of comforts, beyond what were known 
twenty or thirty years ego, almost exceeds be- 
lief. Through every step of the ascending 
series, scarcely any distinction exists between 
those who are more or less wealthy, than in 
the scale of their establishments. The same 
taste and elegance reign in their houses, fur- 
niture, and grounds,—at their tables,—and in 
every other part of their household arrange- 
ments. There is a wide distinction as to the 
size and number of the apartments in the 
house, and one still wider with respect to the 
number of servants, carriages and horses. 
But there the distinction ends, and never 
could persons of moderate means, by the help 
of taste and judgment, place themselves so 
nearly on a level with the most exalted. 

The most essential point, however, in which 
the lower classes have advanced upon the 
higher, is that of personal acquirements. It 
is not in early life that the education of the 
lower orders is better than that of their supe- 
riors. There is generally great anxiety mani- 
fested, on the part of the higher orders, that 
the attainments of their sons and daughters 
should correspond with their station in society, 
and the wish of the parent is usually seconded 
by the talents and disposition of the child. It 
is before and after they have reached maturity, 
that the youth of the aristocracy begin to lose 
ground in the race of emulation. The sons of 
the nobility and great landed proprietors are 
no longer required to discharge various public 
functions which, in rader periods, they were 
wont to do; while such numbers of them are 
every where to be seen, that their rank alone 
does not place them on that eminence which 
it formerly commanded. Their ardour is thus 
damped for honourable exertion on the one 
hand, while the blandishments of ease and 
luxury allure them on the other. As they ad- 
vance in life, the management of property, 
the cares of a family, and the various duties of 
society, demand so much of their time, that 
it requires extraordinary skill and resolution 
to reserve any considerable portion of it at 
their own disposal. In the mean while, art 
and science are daily diminishing that propor- 
tion of the community which subsists by mere 
manual labour. Books, instruction, and tra- 
velling, are more within the reach of all, and 
those who must live by their own exer- 
tions, or whose means debar them from ex- 
pensive pleasures, are induced and compelled 
to improve themselves with unremitting assi- 
duity. The result of this indolence on the 
one hand, and diligence on the other, is, that, 
in nine out of ten occasions, where extraordi- 
nary proficiency or information really is de 
manded, the higher classes are surpassed by 
those who were originally their inferiors, not 
only in birth, but in education, and perhaps 
also in capacity. 

This procession in society has extended to 
attainments of every kind, and to none more 
visibly than matters of state and legislation. 
Wherever limited governments exist, all sub- 
jects connected with the good of the commu- 
nity are discussed with a degree of intelli- 
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nce and freedom unknown at any antece- 
Sent period. It being now the general prac- 
tice to print and circulate all papers and docu- 
ments relating to measures of foreign or do- 
mestic policy, official men are deprived of the 
exclusive means of information to which they 
were accustomed to attach so much import- 
ance, and all classes feel themselves more com- 
petent to think and speak upon them. Votes 
and resolutions of legislative bodies are there- 
fore regarded with diminished reverence ; and 
whenever public opinion has once been strong- 
ly expressed, it is much more likely to press 
legislative assemblies in it than to be driven 
back by them. Many curious speculations and 
valuable facts concerning the progressive in- 
fluence of public opinion may be found in the 
work named first at the head of this paper, 
and which is generally ascribed to the pen of 
Mr. Mackinnon, an intelligent member of the 
last house of commons. The increased influ- 
ence of this opinion is in part; no doubt, owing 
to increasin Ledane and consideration shown 
by those who are in authority, but we are 
bound to confess that we ascribe it principally 
to the additional attention which the mass of 
the people insist on being paid to their in- 
terests and views. No fact in history is more 
striking than the indifference with which even 
the lives of common men were formerly re- 
garded; but now they, and all other classes 
and bodies of men, have become better ac- 
quainted with their own power and conse- 


quence, and are daily bringing forward fresh | 


pretensions. How long this approximation of 
the lower classes to the higher may continue 
or increase, or in what it may eventually issue, 
are questions upon which we presume to offer 
no opinion. The present state of society in 
Europe is altogether unexampled. With a 
marked and growing spirit of resistance on 
the part of the people, there is, on the part of 
their rulers, a want of corresponding energy 
and judgment to command them. To what- 
ever good or evil this disposition may be found 
to lead, it will be the business of every wise 
and good man, in his proper sphere, and on 
all proper occasions, to discourage the indus- 
trious classes of society from entertaining ex- 
pectations of arriving at a degree of happiness 
and perfection which, in this state of exist- 
ence, it is impossible to reach. 

Having — to a conclusion these ob- 
servations on the general state of Europe, a 
few shall now be added on the state and cir- 
cumstances of our own country. They are 
not all equally favourable; and as it is gene- 
raily most expedient to look at the dark side 
of the picture first, we shall begin with those 
which are the least flattering. The first of 
thein is this, that our present greatness rests 
upon a foundation which, in appearance at 
least, is somewhat insecure. Several of the 
continental states are px d of im 
and compact improvable territories, which, as 
long as they adhere together, must secure to 
them preponderating power and influence ; 





whilst, on the other hand, this country would | and Vienna. 








extremely obvious, that a comparison has fre- 
quently been drawn between this country and 
the states of the continent, more to its disad- 
vantage than the fact seems to warrant. No 
state in Europe can now be considered as 
purely agricultural ; or, if it were, its poverty 
would effectually prevent it from keeping a 
fleet or army on foot for any length of time 
beyond its own territory. Neither does the 
power of England so absolutely depend upon 
its colonies, manufactures, and commerce, as 
is frequently assumed ; nor, if it were so, could 
these be so easily and completely wrested 
from us as our rivals and énemies are willing 
to insinuate. While, however, there is no 
just ground for giving ear to these predic- 
tions of our inevitable and approaching de- 
cline, it must be confessed that, considering 
the moderate limits of Great Britain, as com- 
pared with Russia, Prussia, France, or Aus- 
tria, the preservation of the ascendancy we 
have acquired in the commonwealth of na- 
tions, is a subject well entitled to inspire deep 
and constant anxiety. No single state was 
ever before so eminent at the same time as an 
extensive agricultural, commercial, manufac- 
turing, and colonial power, and had so many 
erring or inconsistent interests to reconcile. 

membering that most of our colonies must 
emancipate themselves in progress of time, 
and that some may be te 4 torn from 
us—recollecting the coage be promoting 
the benefit of one class, without interfering 
with that of another—looking at the gigantic 
growth of some of our manufactures, and the 
immense population depending upon them— 
observing the indefatigable perseverance with 
which trade and manufactures are encouraged 
in every part of the world—bearing in mind 
the shocks which the vicissitudes of trade, 
and the vast extension of our system of credit 
must perpetually occasion,—and the certainty 
with which capital will be withdrawn, when- 
ever it can be more profitably employed else- 
where ;—taking all these circumstances into 
view it would be the utmost infatuation to con- 
tend, that the pillars upon which the edifice 


| of our grandeur rests, can neither be under- 


mined,mor separated, nor enfeebled. 

To impress more strongly upon the mind 
than can be done by general expressions, the 
progress which other countries are making in 
improvement, we shall specify a few facts 
which are within our own knowledge, and 
which, in case it were necessary, might easily 
be amplified. Sugar refineries have within a 
recent period been established to a great ex- 
tent at Trieste, Petersburg, Hamburg, and 
Gottenburg. At Motale, near Orebro, in Swe- 
den, there is perhaps the largest establish- 
ment in existence for all sorts of implements 
in steel and iron. The manufacture of muskets 
and fowling-pieces has lately been greatly im- 
proved in Germany, and particularly at Hirsch- 
feld in Hanover. Admirable travelling car- 
riages of all sorts, both in point of elegance 
and durability, are built at Brussels, Berlio 
The giass manufactories in 


be wholly unable to support its present rank, | France, at St. Quentin, St. Gabin, Comentry, 


were it not for the spirit of its people, its in- | 


and Premontre, in the department of the Aisne, 


stitutions, trade, and manufactures, and the | are ali in the most flourishing condition; and 
wealth and number of its colonies. This is so | glass is made at Munich of so superior a qua 
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lity to any known in this country, that the 
Bavarians have deprived us of the manufac- 
ture of telescopes in which we formerly so 
much excelled. The elegant iron and steel 
ornaments made at Berlin have now become a 
valuable and extending branch of commerce. 
The utmost attention is paid to the improve- 
ment of wool, throughout France, Austria, 
Saxony, Holstein, and some other parts of 
Denmark. The woollen manufactures estab- 
lished in Moravia, Saxony, and Silesia, and 
the Low Countries, are increasing ; and in ad- 
dition to those which have long been seated 
at Sedan, Elbeuf, and Louviers in France, 
they have now been intruduced at Carcassone, 
Castres, and Lodeve, in the south, and at 
Bourges and Chateauroux in the centre. A 
determined and successful degree of anxiety 
to improve the breed of horses has manifested 
itself in Prussia, Russia, and France. The 
quantity of lead now raised annually, near Al- 
meria, in Spain, is a little more than half of 
what is raised annually in this country, though 
a short time ago we nearly supplied the whole 
of Europe. The manufactures of iron and 
steel, which are flourishing in France, are 
prospering still more at Liege, which has be- 
come the Birmingham of the Low Countries, 
as Ghent is their Manchester and Glasgow. 
The cotton manufactures of France and Bel- 
gium, which some of our manufacturers igno- 
rantly ridiculed at the conclusion of the peace 
in 1815, have increased tenfold in ten years. 
They are now firmly fixed at Elberfeld, near 
Dusseldorf, and rapidly extending themselves 
in the Prussian Rhenish provinces. The silk 
trade of France, which used to be confined to 
Lyons, has now spread its ramifications to 
Avignon, Nismes, and Tours, and its annual 
value amounts to six millions sterling. In 
Switzerland the silk trade is carried to an 
extent of which few people in England are 
aware. There are in Zurich and its neighbour- 
hood alone between twelve and thirteen thou- 
sand looms, while at Lyons they amount only 
to between twenty-eight and thirty thousand. 
It is also established at Arau, Basle, and seve- 
ral other places. In the Prussian Rhenish 
provinces, it is spreading from Mentz through 
all the towns and villages along the Rhine, 
and is carried to a great extent at Dusseldorf 
and Elberfeld, but particularly at Creveld, 
where it is conducted with great capital and 
great spirit. Indeed the quantities of silk 
smuggled and imported from that quarter, 
form a serious subject of compleint with our 
own manufacturers. All sorts of household 
furniture are now made extremely beautiful, 
in most large towns throughout the continent. 
Exhibitions of works of genius and industry 
are every where encouraged, especially at 
Petersburg. Berlin, Brussels, Paris, Munich, 
Stutgard, and Vienna. Societies for the col- 
lection and elucidation of northern history and 
antiquities have recently been established in 
the capitals of Denmark and Sweden. Two 
universities have been founded by the king of 
the Netherlands at Ghent and Liege; and two 
more by the king of Prussia, one at Bonn, and 
the other at Berlin, the last of which has with- 
in a few years, acquired perhaps a higher re- 
putation than any other in the north of Eu- 
Museum.—V or. XV. 
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rope. And last, though not least in import- 
ance, steam-engine machinery has, a few 
months ago, been sent out to Calcutta for 
spinning and weaving cotton, which will be 
worked by a light kind of coal at 20s. a ton, 
from the inexhaustible mines of the Burdwan ; 
and thus a decided step has been taken to re- 
store every branch of the cotton trade to the 
Hindoos, and to cut off from us the almost un- 
bounded market which was opening to our 
view in Hindostan and the Indian Archipelago. 
From one end of Europe to the other, the ut- 
most activity prevails. The ablest practical 
and scientific men travel on their own account, 
or are sent out at the expense of their respec- 
tive governments; English aftists are daily 
invited to settle abroad ; and foreigners reside 
here until they are able to carry off completely 
the mysteries of their trades and professions. 
In this state of things our statesmen cannot 
keep too steadfastly in view the peculiarity of 
our situation, observe with too much vigilance 
the policy and proceedings of our nehghboun 
or set too strict a watch upon their own words 
and actions. In no other way than by extend- 
ing the most enlightened and unremitting 
care and superintendence to every member of 
our empire, can they long preserve the inte- 
ery and stability of the system. 

he amount of our public debt is another of 
the evils under which we labour. We should 
have wished to enter into considerable detail 
respecting the increase of our own debt, as 
well as of that of the principal states of Eu- 
rope, but the limits we have prescribed to our- 
selves in the present sketch will not admit of 
their insertion. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to two or three particulars. Our 
debt, at the Revolution in 1688, now no more 
than a hundred and forty years ago, amounted 
only to £1,054,925. It has since advanced in 
nearly geometrical progression; and at the 
conclusion of the Revolutionary war in 1815, 
the unredeemed and unfunded debt amounted 
to £ 789,866,124." On Ist February, 1816, it 
amounted to £834,499,880.,t and on Ist Febru- 
ary, 1817, to £816,751,306.t In 1828, the un- 
redeemed and unfunded debt still amounted ¢ 
£807,744,338.4 We have, therefore, during a 
profound peace of thirteen years, cleared off no 
more than between 24 and 25 millions at the 
utmost, which sum is scarcely equal to one- 
half the debt we contracted during one or two 
single years of the preceding war. It is urged 
by many persons, that the amount of this debt 
is of comparatively little consequence, because 
the greatest part of it is due to natives; and 
that though the debt has greatly increased, 
our wealth has extraordinarily increased also. 
Both these circumstances are true, and due 
allowance ought to be made for them. They 
then urge that, comparing our debt with our 
means, our condition is better rather than 
worse than that of most of our continental 
neighbours—that though bankruptcy has often 





* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. xxx. 
Appendix, pages 47, 48, 51. 
t Ib. vol. xxxiv. 
t Ib. vol. xxxvi. App. p. 47. 
§ Parliamentary Paper for 1828, vol. xvi, p. 
53 
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been predicted, it has never yet happened— 


that, if it did happen, an equitable arrange- | 


ment with the public creditors would prevent 
much mischief from ensuing ;—but that they 
really cannot reconcile it to their minds that 
such an event is within the bounds of the most 
distant probability. We feel ourselves obliged 
to declare that we cannot adopt this soothing 
view of the subject. The amount of the debt 
is so enormous, that the mere statement of it 
could not fail to carry alarm to every one pos- 
sessed of ordinary prudence and foresight, un- 
less familiarity had rendered us insensible to our 
danger. “ Nations,” says Burke, in his Thoughts 
on the French Revolution, “ are wading decp- 
er and deeper ‘into an ocean of boundless 
debt. 
curity to government, by interesting many in 
the public tranquillity, are likely, in their ex- 
cess, to be the means of their subversion. If 


governments provide for the debts by heavy | 


impositions, they perish by becoming odious to 
the people. If they do not provide for them, 


they will become undone by the most danger- | 


ous of all parties, I mean an extensive discon- 
tented monied interest, injured and not de- 
stroyed.”” When it is further considered that 


the interest of the debt now greatly exceeds | 


the half of our whole annual income,—that it 
is by no means impossible that the people may 
become distressed by paying the taxes now 
imposed, or that their amount when paid may 
be found to diminish,—that the pressure of the 
debt, instead of being relieved by a fall in the 
value of money, may be aggravated by the 


continuance of the rise we have now for some 


years experienced,—that the debt, which has | 


been so little reduced during so unusual a 
course of peace, must rapidly accumulate on 
the reeurrence of another war :—it is impossi- 
ble for any rational man not to feel great un- 
easiness at our financial situation. 

It is the practice of those persons, who trust 
that the chapter of accidents will, some way 
or other, avert an evil from which they them- 
selves can point out no mode of escaping, to 
flatter themselves that, if it shonld unfortu- 
nately arrive, it will prove less dreadful in re- 
ality than in prospect. It appears to us un- 
manly and discreditable to rely on such conso- 
lations as these: we prefer looking facts in the 
face. In most countries of the continent, the 
reduction or delay of payment of the interest 
of the debt would be no novelty. It can do 
comparatively little injury to a despotic go- 
vernment, and might perhaps create no com- 
motion among its injured ple; but in this 
country, where no such crisis has hitherto been 
known, and where universal and implicit faith 
is placed in the punctuality with which the 


Public debts, which at first were a se- | 
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| the government, there is scarcely any sacri- 
fice to which the country would not cheerfully 
| submit, provided it were satisfied that the plan 
| would be faithfully carried into execution. To 
find our finances placed on so stable a founda- 
| tion as to render an inconsiderable excess or 
| deficiency in the year’s or quarter's revenue a 
| subject neither of sorrow nor exultation, and to 
| ensure the gradual, but constant and percepti- 
| ble liquidation of our debt, would have the 
most beneficial influence on the affairs of the 
state, as well as on those of every description 
of its subjects. 
| A third burden, under which the country 
labours, is the poor-rates. Whether it be in- 
dispensably necessary, in a country far ad- 
vanced in refinement, to make a legislative 
| provision for the poor,—how far such a provi- 
sion now exists, in some form or other, in al- 
| most every European state,—and in what way 
it might be expedient to modify the existing 
| poor-laws, either in principle or operation, — 
| are topics, none of which it is intended here to 
agitate. We have largely and recently ex- 
| pressed our opinions on most of them. Our 
| present object is merely to point out the con- 
sequences to which the poor-laws, as now ad- 
ministered, appear to be inevitably tending. 
| We intreat all those who are interested in the 
soil, who love their country, or feel for human 
wo, to go about from house to house, and by 
patient and minute examination to make them- 
selves acquainted with the condition, feelings, 
habits, and conduct of the labouring popula- 
tion. They are far from being so fally or ge- 
nerally known as they ought tobe. However 
the lower classes may in other things differ, all 
| of them communicate their real circumstances 
and rules of action to their superiors with re- 
luctance ; and never, unless treated with kind- 
ness, familiarity, and understanding. In the 
artificial state of society in which we live, the 
higher classes have, generally speaking, little 
inclination or opportunity for the display of 
these qualities, and are often as ignorant of the 
true state of the lower, though within a very 
short distance of their own doors, as if they 
did not belong to the same community or spe- 
cies. What _ Bedford-square know of St. 
Giles’s, or Portman-square of Carmel-build- 
ings? If recourse were had to the parochial 
clergy, who know them better than any other 
class of persons do, much valuable information 
would be obtained ; and if they were to report 
individually or collectively on every district of 
the country, the public and the legislature 
would be better prepared than it has ever yet 
been, for reasoning and deciding on the sub- 
ect 














Notwithstanding the partial relief which 


engagements of the state will be fulfilled, | certain legislative amendments have afforded, 
bankruptcy of any sort would inflict unspeak- | we are firmly persuaded, that the burdens of 


able distress upon a large part of the commu- 
nity, and bring the very existence of the consti- 
tution into danger. To remove all chance of 
such a catastrophe, it certainly appears to be 
an object of paramount importance that the 
magnitude of our debt should be diminished. 


A season of peace and tranquillity like the pre- | 


sent is by far the most favourable for such an 
undertaking ; and if ever it should in any shape 
be brought under the serious consideration of 


| hour 


the rich and misery of the poor, are at this 
enerally and rapidly advancing. It is 
scarcely possible that it should be otherwise. 
The law of settlement now renders the majo- 
rity of labourers and their families, throughout 
England, as completely adstricti glebe as the 
serfs were in feudal times, with this single va- 
riation, that the labourer is astricted not to the 
farm but the parish. In addition to this, the 
injudicious and almost universal practice of 











os] to all, whether married or unmarried, 
Sitti or unskilful, the lowest rate of wages on 


which an unmarried ordinary labourer can 


subsist, and of sending to the parish all who | 


are married, old and young, strong and feeble, 
as soon as they have three, or even two chil- 
dren, completes the mischief which the law of 
settlement had begun. It eradicates every 
vestige of gratitude, frugality, or forethought, 
and almost compels a man to marry as soon as 
he has reached maturity, by showing him that 
marriage may better his condition, and cannot 
make it worse. To confirm this reasoning we 
subjoin the following brief and significant re- 
turns, which were made to parliament in 1826 
and 1828 :— 


1748 Assessed £ 730,135 
1776 ‘i 1,720,316 
1783 .  Expended 2,167,748 
1303—ti o 5,302,070 
1812 ‘ *» 8,865,838 
1813 ‘ a 8,511,863 
1814 a 7,508,853 
1815 Assessed 6,937 425 
1816 ’ be 8,128,418 
1817 : 9,320,440 
1818 * 8,932,185 
1819 Expended 8,672,252 
1820 ; af 8,334,313 
1821 : % 7,695,235 
1822 : 6,921,187 
1823 a 6,874,496 
1824 : i 6,999,190 
1825" ne 6,699,981 
19260—Ci t . 6,696,156 
1827+ ti : 7,203,465 


It thus appears that the poor-rates have in- 
creased more than tenfold within the last 
eighty years, which is in a far higher ratio 
than the trade, wealth, or population of the 
country will have been found to do. Consi- 
dering the present value of money, there can 
be no doubt that they appear by the last return 
to be higher than they ever were before, and 
with rents stationary or declining, one does not 


see how such an increasing drain can be long | 
supported. We are reasoning upon facts no- | 


torious and admitted. If the premises are 
sound, the consequences regularly flowing 
from them are not the less just because they 
may be disagreeable. We are, therefore, con- 
strained to infer that there must be essential 
errors either in the provisions or management 
of a system which has proved equally prejudi- 
cial to those who pay the rates and those who 
receive them, and which, if it does not meet 
with timely and effectual revision, threatens 
to subvert the good order of the country, and 
to involve land owners, farmers, and labourers 
ag) mo and irretrievable ruin. 

nother evil, aggravated, though certainly 
not engendered, by the miserable administra- 
tion of our poor-laws is our present redundancy 
of population. He must have been inatten- 
tive to what is visible in almost every town 
and hamlet throughout the kingdom, who does 





* The whole of these returns are from the 
Parliamentary Papers for 1826, vol. iii. p. 67. 

{ These two last years are from Parliament- 
ary Papers for 1¢23, v. xxi, p. 641 and 647. 
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not perceive that population has, for at least fif- 
teen or twenty years, been increasing at a rate 
for which no improvement in agriculture, or 
manufactures, could afford employment. For 
| many years it failed to attract the attention it 
| deserved, butis now brought practically home to 
| all orders of society. By what means this se- 
vere and apparently sudden calamity is come 
upon us is well worthy of inquiry. The same ex- 
cess of numbers which caused the hardy tribes 
of the north, in former times, to pour their 
swarms over the south, is again experienced 
in every part of Evrope, but presses most hea- 
| vily of “ye England. Instead of parents de- 
| lighting in the spread of their families, and re- 
joicing in the display of their endowments of 
mind and body as they grow up;—they no soon- 
| er open their eyes on the world, than in comes 
| solicitude about the means of rearing them ; 
—and when they approach maturity, a degree 
of anxiety, unknown and unnecessary in former 
times, is frequently experienced as to procur- 
ing for them situations wherein, by skill and 
diligence, they may earn an honourable sup- 
port. All trades, pursuits, and professions are 
becoming more and more overstocked ; and 
multitudes of persons, of all degrees and ages, 
are moving about, without employment, use- 
less to themselves, and a burden to the public. 
It is possible that this excessive increase of po- 
pulation (which forms the subject of several 
| able treatises lately published in France, and 
of a most elaborate work which we have just 
received from Germany) may at last correct 
itself ; but it will not do so for a considerable 
| time, nor until great privations have been suf- 
| fered ; and ours are likely to be the most seri- 
ous and prolonged, as this is the country where 
the multiplication of the people has been going 
on with by far the greatest rapidity. In this 
strait, the quantity of land suffered to lie un- 
cultivated and waste, in this island and in Ire- 
land, appears to us most extraordinary; and 
not less so the small degree of public attention 
attracted to our colonies, which exceed in num- 
ber and value those which any state in the 
world ever before possessed. Hitherto we 
have derived from them little assistance, be- 
cause the poor are sure of being maintained by 
their parishes at home, and the rich have been 
brought up too indulgently to sit down wil- 
lingly as settlers in a new country. any 
however, will overcome all repugnance. No 
pains should be spared to teach the labourin 
classes to regard the colonies as the land o 
romise, which it should be their highest am- 
Cition to be able to reach. Nor does this mat- 
ter concern the poorer orders among us alone; 
in the colonies, a large proportion of the chil- 
dren or grandchildren of the highest families 
in this land must be contented to fix their 
abode, unless they resolve to drag ona life of 
dependence and indigence here. It is unfortu- 
nate that these establishments should so long 
have been regarded as fit only for the residence 
of convicts, labourers, mechanics, and despe- 
rate or needy men. The Greek colonies con- 
tained a mixture of all classes of society. Re- 
| gularity and subordination were thus encou- 
| raged and preserved in al] stages of their pro- 
| gress, and they rose to wealth and eminence 
' much earlier than they would otherwise have 
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done. We ought still to follow their example, 
though it is vain to expect that all the co- 
lonies we have will prove so effectual a drain 
as we now require. Hitherto, at least, our po- 
pulation has been men at the rate of be- 
tween 3 and 400,000 annually, while those re- 


moved to our colonies, inclading convicts and | 


emigrants, have not exceeded the rate of 7 or 
8,000 at the utmost. We may, however, ex- 


pect the ratio of emigration to rise considera- | 
| comprehensive survey of the various branches 


bly above this, and we ought to use all our ef- 
forts with that view. If adequate encourage- 
ment be held out to enterprising young men 
of rank and connexions; if young men and 
women, in the intermediate ranks of life, are 
accustomed to !ook to the colonies as the most 
certain means of obtaining a comfortable set- 


tlement ; and if the poor could be persuaded | 
that it would be better for them to purchase a | 


passage, by binding themselves to serve as 
bondsmen a few years after their arrival in the 
colonies, than to wear out an abject and hope- 
less life at home—the country might be mate- 
rially relieved of the useless population by 
which it is likely soon to be encumbered. The 
policy of emigration, we once more say, ought 


in these days to go hand in hand with that of 


agricultural improvement at home. 

One other disadvantage remains to be no- 
ticed, and it isa most serious one: we allude 
to the extravagant notions and pretensions 
which the prosperity of the last thirty years 
has strengthened or engendered among us 
We by no means allege that we have been be 
trayed into greater errors than others would 
have adopted in our circumstances 
might, perhaps, have been still greater. We 


think, however, that the mistakes we have | 


committed have been neither few nor inconsi- 
derable; and that they continue, to this mo- 
ment, prejudicial to us both individually and 
collectively, because the greater part of the 
public is not yet conscious of them 
mense a stride was made during the war in 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, and 
every class was suddenly raised so many de- 
grees in affluence, comfort, and consideration, 
that an universal persuasion at last prevailed, 
not only that this midsummer-day of ease and 
contentment would always last, but that it 
would grow more glorious as it lengthened 


. 
So im- 


All were carried away with the delusion. We. 


began to think too highly of ourselves, and too 
meanly of our neighbours, When the return 
o eace threw open the continent to our tra- 
vellers, a large proportion of those who passed 
over, confirmed the prejudices which were en- 
tertained against us by conducting themselves 
in an ignorant and overbearing manner, at the 
same time that they inconsiderately inferred, 


from a comparison of the actual state of other 
countries with their own, that we had a pre- | 


scriptive and eternal right to a complete supe- 


riority over them all in riches, in trade, and in | 


manufactures. The consequence was that, in- 
stead of imitating the praiseworthy moderation 
and economy which the Dutch have observed 
through al] their changes of fortune to the pre- 
sent day, not only certain classes, but the whole 
of our community, in their several stations and 
degrees, departed from the simplicity, fore- 
sight, and frugality of their forefathers ; and 





Theirs | 





indulged in notions, with respect to dress, 
houses, furniture, living, education, and esta- 
blishments, which no wealth could support 
During the fourteen years the peace has last- 
ed, we have not yet become reconciled to the 
great and permanent alteration which freedom 
of trade and communication has of necessity 
brought about in our condition. Putting fo- 
reign competition altogether out of the ques- 
tion, any person who took a dispassionate and 


of industry within the kingdom, must have 
been satisfied that the gigantic rate at which 
they had been advancing for the preceding 
forty years, could not, under any circumstances, 
have continued. One might have as well 
counted on fifty Waterloos in succession. If 
we had been in the excitement of a fever—it 
could not last for ever 

The good sense of the public is now begin- 
ning to correct the evil; but the notions of by 
far the largest part of the upper classes of so- 
ciety are even now a great deal too lofty 
They are aiming at what they cannot attain ; 
and, as it is hopeless to think of raising their 
fortunes to their ideas, they are called upon to 
bring down their ideas to the level of their 
fortune. We believe this to be one of the 
most urgent duties which, at this day, and in 
this country, parents can be called upon to 
practise themselves and inculcate on their off- 
spring. Such a change, instead of impairin 
the happiness or diminishing the repatation of 
the people, will have a directly opposite ten- 
dency. It will strip us of that covering of stiff- 
ness, selfishness, and pride, which stifled or 
concealed so many of our best qualities and 
affections; make us more kind at home and 
considerate abroad ; enable us, in Paley’s sar- 
castic but significant phruse, “to keep a con- 
science,” and leave us in full possession of 
every property which can make us useful to 
our friends or formidable to our enemies. 

Let us now turn to a more cheerful and con- 


soling part of the picture, and take a view of 


the natural and acquired advantages of the 
country, beginning with those which nature 
has so bountifally bestowed upon us. Our 
local position, which an ignorant person, cast- 
ing his eyes on the map, would regard as one 
of the most secluded and unpropitious on the 
globe, is in reality one of the most favourable 
which Providence has assigned to any people 
With the sea runaing round and indenting our 
shores, and facilitating that intercourse with 
every part of the world which at first it seems 
completely to cut off; having the countries 
which border the Channel and the Mediterra- 
nean on the one hand, and those bathed by the 
North Sea and the Baltic on the other; oceu- 
pying the most advanced station towards North 
America on the west; and enjoying almost an- 
rivalled advantages for trading to Afriea, Hin- 
doostan, and the whole Indian Archipelago,— 
the position that has fallen to our lot must be 
allowed to be more than ordinarily adapted to 
the acquisition of commercial and maritime as- 
cendaney. The value and variety of the pro- 
ducts of our soil tend powerfully to promote 
that activity and exertion to which our situa- 
tion affords so strong an incentive. When all 
allowances have been made, there is, perhaps, 
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no country in Europe, of equal extent, which 
is naturally so valuable. 
With respect to soil it is somewhat difficult 
to speak. In different parts of Europe many 
large tracts of ground are, undoubtedly, ex- 
tremely rich. The plains of Seville and Va- 
lencia in Spain ; the whole vale of Lombardy 
in Italy; the Touraine, and a large part of 
Normandy, Brittany, Picardy, and Alsace in 
France ; the whole maritime part of the king- 
dom of Belgium ; and a large part of Wirtem- 
berg, Baden, Saxony, Silesia, and Upper Aus- 
tria, are all of great fertility ; but, speaking of 
whole kingdoms, it may fairly be questioned 
whether the arable part of our soil be not as 
productive as that of any continental state of 
the same dimensions. In the value of our mi- 
nerals, we incalculably exceed any of them. 
We have the finest quarries of slate, freestone, 
and granite in great abundance and variety ; 
and our mines of lead, tin, copper, coal and 
iron, are to be classed among the surest sources 
of our wealth and grandeur. Tin is found no- 
where else in Europe in considerable quanti- 
ties except in Cornwall; and Cornwall and 
Wales alone furnish a very large proportion of 
the whole copper which is raised and consumed 
in Europe. It has been mentioned that the 
mines near Almeria, in Spain, have lately pro- 
duced a great quantity of lead; but we still 
raise nearly twice as much, and considerably 
more than a half of what is used in this quarter 
of the world. To do full justice to the mmpor- 
tance of our mines of coal and iron, would alone 
require a separate disquisition. The value of 
the iron mines in Spain is but little known; 
and whatever it may be, that country must al- 
ways labour under great disadvantages, from 
the want of wood or coal to work them. The 
iron-stone of Sweden affords from 15 to 90 
per cent. of ore, while ours seldom exceeds 12: 
yet, as in this country iron stone and coal are 
often drawn from the same shaft, or the same 
neighbourhood, we are able, from that circum- 
stance, and from our superior capital and ma- 
chinery, to meet the Swedish merchants in the 
market and actually produce more iron every 
year than the whole of our continental neigh- 
bours put together. The number and excellence 
of our coal-fields are still more important. The 
chief mines of coal fit for fuel, now known on 
the continent, are at St. Etienne, to the south- 
west of Lyons, and Creuzot, near the Macon, 
in France ; Sarrelouis, in the south-east part of 
the Prussian Rhenish provinces; from Cam- 
bray, by Mons, Namur, Liege, Dusseldorf, and 
Elberfeld, to Osnaburg ; near Sulz in Silesia ; 
near Pilsen and Tharandt in Saxony; near 
Lowositz in Bohemia ; near Brunn in Moravia; 
near Gratz in Styria—and some in Dalmatia, 
but all unworked; and from Glewitz to Tarro- 
witz, in the south-east corner of Prussian Po- 
land. But excepting the last; which, though 
hitherto little known, is supposed to be one of 
the finest coal-fields existing, our veins of coal 
are of greater extent and excellence than the 
whole of those which have hitherto been dis- 
covered on the Continent taken together; and, 
from the power we have of employing them to 
smelt iron, and impel steam-vessels on our seas 
and rivers, they are certainly more useful, To 
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excellence of the fish which swarm all round 
our coasts, so much exceeding what is known 
in the Baltic or Mediterranean; the beauty 
and variety of our scenery; and the salubrity 
and temperateness of our climate. It is not 
sufficiently warm to enrich us with the vine 
aud the olive; but in return we are neither 
scorched by heat, nor benumbed by cold, nor 
are we aunoyed by the reptiles or insects which 
endanger life or render it uncomfortable. 
There is scarcely (according to the shrewd re- 
mark of Charles II.) any part of the world 
which is so favourable to al] kinds of exertion, 
exercise, and labour, at all hours of the day 
and seasons of the year; while the infrequency 
of excessive rain, snow, or frost, and the abun- 
dance and goodness of our materials for mak- 
ing roads, secure to us a constancy, facility, 
and age of communication between all 
parts of the empire, which no country can ex- 
ceed, and scarcely any can expect to equal. 

Among the acquired advantages of the ceun- 
try, the vast capital of its merchants, manufac- 
turers, and et ay occupies a con- 
spicuous station. This enables them to buy 
and sell at the most proper moment; to sell at 
44 credit than their rivals; and to carry on 
traffic, both at home and abroad, to an extent 
which has hitherto defied all competition. But 
capital is not the only advantage which, as an 
industrious people, we enjoy. There is an 
adaptation of the different parts of society to 
one another, and an elasticity and pliability in 
the whole machine, which the union of wealth, 
thick population, experience, and confidence 
can alone produce. any projects and under- 
takings of the greatest utility are easily accom- 
plished in this country, which would be wholly 
impracticable any where else. We have a 
command of numerous and skilful Jabourers; a 
contractor or manufacturer in one line encou- 
rages and assists another ; commodities of every 
sort can always be sold at some price or other ; 
and waggons, stage-coaches, and steam-pack- 
ets, afford the means of perpetual and speedy 
transportation. Such acombination of circum- 
stances may undoubtedly be created more 
quickly than at first sight would be thought 
possible, but it has begun earlier and been car- 
ried farther here than any where else in Eu- 
rope, and constitutes one of the chief acquired 
advantages which we now enjoy. It can nei- 
ther be produced nor sustained without confi- 
dence ; and, notwithstanding the serious shocks 
which confidence has from time to time re- 
ceived, it may be safely asserted that this salu- 
tary feeling prevails no where, at this hour, so 
universally as in England. 

It can rest upon nothing but the good moral 
and intellectual qualities of those classes by 
whom the chief concerns of every state are 
conducted, and from whom every nation derives 
its character and reputation. For honesty and 
rectitude in their transactions, attention to 
their pursuits and avocations, their conjugal 
fidelity, their observance of the Sabbath, and 
the benevolence and charitableness of their 
disposition, we believe that the character of 
all classes of society between the abjectly poor 
and the extremely opulent, stands perhaps 
higher than it does in any European state in an 





these blessings we must add the abundance and 








advanced stage of refinemeut. Whether asa 
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whole people we can be said to possess any in- 
tellectual superiority over the north of Germa- 
ny, Sweden, and Denmark, may be doubtful ; 
but when all deductions have been made, one 
cannot but acknowledge that the intelligence 


| 
| 
| 


which pervades the country is surprising. Let | 
either a native or a stranger traverse it from | 


east to west or from north to south, he shall 
hardly find a parish, even in the poorest and re- 
motest districts, without meeting with indivi- 
duals of engaging manners and cultivated un 
derstanding. In this respect we derive an advan- 
tage from our colonies, which none of the con- 
tinental kingdoms can attain. As our colonial 
possessions are so many and far apart that the 
sun never sets upon them, those of us who re- 
main at home have a peculiar interest in mak- 
ing ourselves familiar with the manners, cus- 
toms, and resources of almost every nation upon 
earth; while those who have sojourned in our 
various dependencies, during the earlier period 
of life, and return to spend the evening of their 
days amongst us, revive our curiosity, correct 
our errors, and enlarge our information. In the 
capital, especially where a large body of indi- 
viduals are to be found, whose minds and man- 
ners have been improved by travel, and their 
reading qualified by business and reflection, no 
person who has had the happiness of participat- 
ing in their sucial intercourse ever returns to it 
from a foreign shore, without feeling, for a 
short time, a degree of national pride and exul- 
tation in the accomplishments and attainments 
of the men by whom he finds himself surround- 
ed. It is every man’s duty, according to his 
power and opportunities, to extend the virtues 
which have been now enumerated. They are 
the most valuable inheritance we can transmit 
to our posterity, and form at once the firmest 
foundation, the most efficient support, and the 
most precious ornament, of all other acquisi- 
tions. 

Such being the view which presents itself 
to us of the state and circumstances of the 
country, we see nothing which precludes us 
from retaining, for many years to come, the 
lead we now take among the powers of Europe, 
as an agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial people. But we are also persuaded 
that we shall not be able to do this without a 


constant struggle, which every succeeding | 


year will render more trying and severe. It is 
a complete delusion to imagine that the pro- 
gress of improvement is indefinite, and that, if 
a country has once got the start of its neigh- 
bours, it must be its own fault if it is ever over- 
taken by them. Both reason and history indi- 
cate that there is a point at which improve- 
ment must cease; and that, though this point 
is in every particular instance uncertain, yet 
that improvement becomes slower as it ad- 
vances, and every practicable amelioration 
must be adopted in order to prolong its conti- 
nuance. This is now the case with England. 
Symptoms now and then appear, which look 
as if all were wearing out, and the present or- 
der of things were verging to one of those 
great changes to which all sublunary affairs 
are subject. But the power of renovation 
which our constitution possesses, forbids us to 
entertain so dark an apprehension. If we are 
to keep our place, however, it is indispensably 





necessary that every incumbrance should be 
removed which clogs the activity and energy 
of individuals or the government. Every part 
of the machine of society must be adapted to 
the increased exertion it is called upon to 
make. If this be so, every branch of our pub- 
lic and private economy ;—the administration 
of the affairs of parishes and counties ;—the 
state of charities, corporations, public schools, 
colleges, the law, the church, and the whole 
management of our foreign dependencies, must 
successively submit to examination and amend- 
ment. Wealthy as th» country is, and attach- 
ed to ancient institutions as it has always wise- 
ly been, it can no longer support the burden 
of places or proceedings which can be simpli- 
fied or dispensed with. [tis utterly impossible 
that every thing established by our ancestors 
should remain untouched for ever either in 
form or substance ; and what Marmontel said 
of the cardinal de Brienne, who was then at 
the head of affairs in France, “ que ce vieil 
enfant étoit étranger, & son siécle,” applies to 
many excellent individuals among us_ A civil 
revolution has taken place far more extensive 
than any which was ever brought about by 
conquerors or negotiators, and which promises 
to be far more perinanent. The feudal sys- 
tem, from which so many of the laws and cus- 
toms of every part of Europe are deduced, is 
every where undermined or overturned, and 
those vestiges of it which remain, are only cal- 
culated to obstruct the changes which the cur- 
rent of events is forcing forward. While no 
branch of our institutions ought to be touched 
which can be safely let alone, there yet exists 
an imperative necessity for subjecting many of 
them to alteration; and it is the number and 
importance of the things which require to be 
altered, and the inconceivable difficulty of al- 
tering them, which must, for some time to 
come, render the duties of statesmen in this 
country, if they are adequately performed, pe- 
culiarly severe and unremitting. 
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We entertain no desire to step beyond our 
proper sphere, or to erect ourselves into judges 
of those who are placed in authority over us; 
but we are mistaken if several: affairs be not 
now assuming an aspect, which will demand 
more laborious investigation, than has for many 
years past been bestowed upon them. The 
ministers of this country live in such continual 
hurry, and are so oppressed with multiplicity 
of business, that much of it is either despatched 
precipitately, tarned over to inferior officers, 
or remains undone altogether. This is another 
of the matters which require to be looked to 
When the wind is fair and the sea calm, the 
most indifferent hands may be trusted ; but, if 
the breakers sound, or a gale approaches, the 
safety of the vessel as distinctly requires that 
able seamen should be sent aloft, as that a fear- 
less pilot should have his station at the helm 
When the situation of a state becomes really 
critical, when its affairs require to be effectual- 
ly disentangled—it is neither to mere men of 
routine, nor to proficients in statistical caleula 
tion, and the metaphysics of political economy, 
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that the wise willlook. Such a service (should 
we ever demand it) can only be performed by 
statesmen who are free from that affectation 


and conceit which is one of the prevailing vices | 
of the day; who are prepared to spend their | 


health and strength in gaining a thorough 
knowledge of our difficulties; and who pos- 
sess sufficient courage to apply to them those 

lain and decisive remedies, of which all man- 
find can comprehend the meaning and effect. 

A variety of concurring circumstances seems 
to show that formidable difficulties must be 
encountered by us at no great distance; and 
it is a sense of duty alone which has induced 
us to avow the conviction which has been re 
luctantly forced upon us. Let the aristocracy 
of England—tet all who have strong influence 
in this land, bethink therm well what they are 
about. Let them beware of rash actions—and 
of rash words. Let them look before they 
leap. 

We are well aware that many, for whose 
opinions we have great respect, declare that 
they see no reason to entertain the smallest 
uneasiness either about our state or our pros- 
pects. To these persons we reply, that, even 
if we err, excess of caution is an error not 
likely to do us much harm ; if we should prove 
to be right, it will afford us satisfaction to 


have used our best endeavours to enable the | 


country to surmount an apprehended pressure 
by preparing for it. 


here are others, not less distinguished for 
talents and sagacity than for station and influ- | 


ence, who in private confess that they com- 
pletely coincide with us in the views we have 
taken, but doubt the expediency of presenting 
them to the public, lest they should depress 
ourselves or prove encouraging to our enemies. 
One of the singularities of the time is an un- 
willingness to tel] the truth, even where there 
is no ground for suppressing or perverting it. 
It is so frequently under or over-stated by 
most persons in this country who speak and 
write, according to the side they have espoused, 
or the inclinations and political principles of 
those by whom they are likely to be read or 


heard, that they at last persuade themselves | 


there is a sort of impropriety in presenting 
facts in their proper colours. To those, there- 
fore, who think that our condition should be 
concealed or disguised, we give this answer, 
that they may rest assured that our weak 
points are always perfectly known to our ene- 
mies, whether we ourselves be aware that they 
are so or not; and we may also add, that 
those enemies are a great deal more likely to 
be emboldened if our defects are overlooked or 
neglected, than if they are compelled to recog- 
nise, in our words and deeds, a vigorous reso- 
lution to examine and repair them. With re- 
spect to the effect which such an exposition 
may have upon ourselves, we firmly believe, 
that a general desire to learn the exact state 
of the national affairs, would be the surest »re- 
sage of their re-establishment. A scornfuu re- 
luctance to set about mastering the state of 
facts—a presumptuous confidence in men’s 
own security—and a disposition to deride and 
reject every admonition at all at variance with 
their desires and expectations, have hitherto 
been considered and handed down as among 











the most signal forerunners of a national fall. 
To guard against such a calamity—to pro- 
mote, as far as in us lies, the neglected virtues 
of simplicity, frugality, modesty, and modera- 
tion ; and to induce those to whose view these 
pages may be, submitted, to inquire, reflect, 


| and form their own judgment on the topics to 


which they relate, is our sole purpose. We 
make no allusion here to passing events,— 
however important in themselves,—simply be- 
cause these were not, nor could have been, in 
our thoughts, when we began the writing 
which we must now conclude. In them, no 
question, most of our readers will recognise 
additional cause for grave reflection as to the 
general condition and prospects of the British 
empire, We shall speak of these things here- 
after, as calmly and as honestly as we have 
now done of others. We yield to none of our 
fellow subjects in attachment to the monarch 
and the monarehy—or in reverence for that 
church whose main strength has ever lain in 
the purity of her doctrines, the devotion and 
zeal of her ministers, and the hearty adherence 
of the immense majority of those classes among 
whom much either of intelligent belief, or sin- 
cere affection of any kind, survives. We yield 
to none in love to our common country, or in 
desire to perpetuate its just renown. That it 
may long be pointed out as the abode of tran- 
quillity, freedom, industry, and rural enjoy- 


| ment—that its inhabitants may be adorned 


with every great and good qualification, and 
made the chosen instruments for the support 
and diffusion of truth, justice, and religion, is 
our fervent and unceasing supplication. Dis- 
tinctions such as these will add lustre to our 
days of glory, and the preservation of them is 
the surest means we can adopt to arrest or 
avert the hour of our decline. 


From the London Magazine. 


GOOD NIGHT. 


* We met but in one giddy dance, 
Good night joined hands with greeting, 
And twenty thousand things may chance 
Before our second meeting.” 


Goop night to thee, lady !—though many 
Have joined in the dance of to-night, 
Thy form was the fairest of any, 
Where all was seducing and bright ;— 
Thy smile was the softest and deafest, 
Thy form the most sylph-like of all, 
And thy voice the most gladsome and clearest 
That ere held a partner in thrall. 


Good night to thee, lady !—’tis over, 
The waltz—the quadrille—and the song— 
The whispered “ farewell” of the lover, 
The heartless “ adieu” of the throng ; 
The heart that was throbbing with pleasure, — 
The eyelid that longed for repose, 
The beaux that were dreaming of treasure,— 
The girls that were dreaming of beaux. 


‘Tis over—the lights are all dying, 
The coaches all driving away ,— 
And many a fair one is sighing, 
And many a false one is gay ; 
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And beay ty counts over her numbers 
Of co quests, as homeward she drives,— 
And some ..re gone home to their slumbers, 
And som are gone back to their wives. 


And I, while my cab in the shower 

Is waiting, the last at the door, 
Am lookin al round for the flower 

That fell from your wreath, on the floor ; 
I'll keep it !—if but to remind me, 

Though withered and faded its hue, 
Wherever next season may find me, 

Of England—of Almack’s—and you! 


There are tones that will haunt us, though 


lonely 
Our path be o'er mountain or sea, 
There are looks that will part from us only 
When memory ceases to be ; 
There are hopes that our burden can lighten, 
Though toilsome and steep be the way,— 
And dreams that, like moonlight, can brighten, 
With a light that is dearer than day. 


There are names that we cherish,—though 
nameless, 
For aye on the lip they may be,— 


There are hearts, that, though fettered, are | 


tameless, 
And thoughts unexpressed—but still free! 
And some are too grave for a rover, 
And some for a husband too light ;— 
The ball and my dream ere all over, 
Good night to thee, lady !—Good night. 
é. 


a 


From the United Service Journal. 


SUMMER. 


Farr are the leaves and flowers with which | 


the Spring 
Twines her luxuriant tresses: 
mild 
The odours which the frolic zephyrs fling, 
That hover round her path on pinions wild: 
Even when the grape is press’d, the garner 
pil'd, 
With what a touching grace doth nature 
woo 
Swarth dutumn’'s stay, who lingers, half be- 


fresh and 


Then breathes ‘mid gashing showers a sad | 
adieu ! 

But me the joyous Summer pleases most 
When all creation revels in one view, 
In aspect, such as when the angelic host 

Downward from Heaven in bands triumphal | 
flew, 
Gazed on a world, in new-born beauty bright, | 
And hymned to Heaven's high King, their | 
wonder and delight. M. | 


a 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE FIRST AND LAST KISS 


Ir was on a Sabbath evening, towards the | 
latter end of the month of July, that the Rev. | 
Mr. Lloyd, curate of Tintern, in Monmouth- | 


shire, set forth to visit his daughter Hester, who 
resided in one of those romantically situated 
cottages, which form so interesting a feature in 
the mountainous scenery of the Wye, between 
Ross and Chepstow. The distance he had to 
| go, was scarcely a mile ; but the walk wes toil- 
some, for his path lay among the hills, through 
which it was rudely cut, and the loose frag- 
| ments of rock on which he trode gave way at 
— step. His thoughts, however, were too 
much occupied with the sad object of his visit, 
to permit of his heeding the rugged road, or 
even the sublime beauties of nature which 
were spread around him. 

Hester was his eldest daughter, and the 
eldest also of nine brothers and sisters ; a large 
family to feed, clothe, and educate, upon the 
scanty stipend of his curacy, though eked out 
by a small patrimonial property, and a fortune 
of two hundred pounds, which he had with his 
wife. When all was put together, and the 
| profits of a small school added, as well as those 

which he received from the sale of a quarto vo- 

lume “On the Dawnings of the Everlasting 
| Gospel Light,” Parson Lloyd was 8 somewhat 
poorer man than his neighbour, Farmer Mor- 
gan, who always boasted that he could spend a 
1uodred and twenty pounds a-year, and pay 
every body their own. But Farmer Morgan, 
at last, did not pay every body their own; for 
| he went into the Gazette, and there were only 

three shillings in the pound for his creditors, 

while parson Lloyd contrived to make both 

ends meet; perhaps, because he took care 

never to have a creditor, always deferring the 
| purchase of any thing he wanted till he could 
spare the money to pay for it. “He who 
| makes his necessities wait upon his means,”’ he 
| would often say, “ will never find them trouble- 
some; but reverse the order, and let your 
means be the drudges of your necessities, and 
| run as fast as they may, they will never over- 
| take them.” 

Hester Lloyd had married Farmer Morgan's 
second son, David; and it was always said, by 
those who pretended to know the secret, that 
she did so, more from a desire to diminish the 
heavy burden of her father’s family, than from 
any violent affection she had for the young 
man. To say the truth, they were a mis- 
matched pair, David was a coarse rustic, of 





| 


ed of dissolute habits. Hester, on the con- 
trary, was mild and gentle in disposition, af- 
fectionate, and trained up in the strict obser- 
vance of those simple, unobtrusive virtues 


guiled, violent passions, a moody temper, and suspect- 


| which became the comparative humility of her 


station, and the character of her parental roof. 


| When, therefore, she married David Morgan, 


some shook their heads, and pitied the poor girl 
for the sacrifice she made ; while others tarned 


| up their eyes, and wondered how even Love 


could be so blind. 

The union had neither the approbation, nor 
the disapprobation, properly so called, of Hes- 
ters father. She was of an age to choose dis- 
creetly (having passed her three-and-twentieth 
year,) when, as was he my her case, the 
heart did not take the lead in choosing ; and he 
left her, therefore, to decide for herself, after 
temperately discussing with her, upon several 
occasions, whatever might fairly be urged in 
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favour, or to the prejudice, of the young man. | 


Hester, herself, took a twelvemonth to consider | 


of her decision ; and finally yielded her consent 
to the pertinacious, rather than the ardent, so- 
licitations of David Morgan. 

It has been said by an ancient cynic, that 
marriage has only two happy days, the first and 
the /ast; but Hester was doomed to find even 
this stinted portion of matrimoniel felicity too 
liberal an allowance. On their return from 
church, an unfortunate difference arose between 
her husband and her father upon some trifling 
subject of rural economy—the breeding of pigs, 
or the cultivation of barley, or some matter not 
a whit more important. 


bearing, and at last insolently rude. Nay, he 
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to be friends!” David was overpowered by this 
unexpected display of meek goodness; and his 
voice really faltered as he replied, grasping Mr. 
Lloyd’s hand with honest warmth, “ God forbid 
we should not!” Hester kissed her father, and 
wept; but they were tears of much gladness. 
It was a peaceful evening after this. Mr. 


| Lloyd showed, by his cheerful conversation, 


David was loud, over- | 


so far forgot himself, at one moment, that his | 


hand was raised to seize Mr. Lloyd by the 
collar. ‘ Forbear, young man !” said the reve- 
rend pastor mildly ; “and learn to have more 
command over your passions; or they will one 


and kindly manner, that the spirit of anger had 
entirely departed from him, and with it, all re- 
collection of the offence. David did not shake 
off quite so soon, his rememberance of the 
morning ; for he was vanquished, in spite of 
himself, and he felt—as a man generally does 
who commits a wrong, and finds coals of fire 
heaped upon his head, by the generous conduct 
of the person whom he has wronged—humbled 
and ashamed, in his presence. Hester was su- 
premely happy; for she beheld her father and 


| her husband side by side, under her own roof. 


day hurry you into conduct which all the rest | 


of your days may not be sufficient to atone for.” 

David felt the rebuke. He felt ashamed 
He saw the cheek of Hester turn pale, and he 
felt sorrow for what he had done. 
father-in-law also felt the indignity that had 
been offered to him, and he slowly walked 
away towards his own house. Hester looked 
after him. She said nothing. She only 
thought, as she leaned upon her husband's arm, 
and proceeded silently towards his father’s 


Months rolled on, and the neighbours began 
to think David Morgan quite an altered man 


| since his marriage. ‘He was civil and obliging ; 


went regularly to church every Sunday ; rose 


| early to his work; attended to his farm; re- 


But his | 


turned home sober, and before dark, on market- 


| days; got into no quarrels; smoked his pipe in 


the evening, on a bench before his own door, 
and drank a pint or two of his own home-brew- 
ed ale. In short, be exhibited all the outward 


| qualities of a steady, thriving, and industrious 


house, what a change one little half hour had | 


wrought in her condition! 


Her now obedient | 


steps went one way; her heart, at that mo- | 


ment, another. 
was a wife; the latter, that she must cease to 
beadaughter. It was a sharp lesson, to come 
so early. She said nothing. But though her 


tongue spoke not, the uneasy reflections of 


David clothed it with words of bitterness ; and 
he strove, as much as his nature would let him, 
during the rest of the day, to dispel the gloom 
with whieh his violence of temper had clouded 
the beginning. Hester was neither angry nor 
sullen; but she was sad; and she could not 
conceal that her sadness was greatest, when, as 
she sat down to dinner, the marriage feast lack- 
ed one guest, whose absence was to her, if not 
the absence of all, at least the absence of all 
comfort 

Mr. Lloyd was a sincere Christian. With- 
out any parade of sanctity, he diligently endea- 
voured, in all his dealings with his fellow-crea- 
tures, to fulfil the commands of Him whose 
minister he was. He could not, therefore, let 
the sun go down upon his wrath; but, like a 
primitive disciple of his master, he sought the 
dwelling of his enemy, with the word of peace 
and the hand of fellowship. So pure a judge 
had he been in his own cause, that he consider- 
ed he had done wrong, very wrong, in suffering 


The former taught her she | 


farmer; and it was prophesied, if he went on 
so, that he would soon become a better man 
than his father, by the difference of many an 
acre added to those which he already rented. 
Hester observed this auspicious change, and 
might a/most be called a happy wife 

She was not entirely so; for there were out- 
breakings of temper at home, lightning-flashes 
of the mind, and distant thunder-murmurings 


| of the heart, which the eyes and ears of friends 


|} and neighbours nor saw nor heard. 


| of wind would drive into angry collision. 


The sky 
was clear above—the sun shone brightly—but 
the elements of storm and tempest perpetually 
loured along the horizon, which the first gust 
To 
Hester's watchful eye alone, and to her anx- 
ious spirit, were the signs revealed. She 
could not conceal from herself the trials and the 
dangers they hourly menaced ; but she could 
conceal them from all the rest of the world,— 
and she did. Not even to her father did she 
speak of them. They were the griefs of her 
own foreboding heart, and they were buried 
there. If they should ever be disinterred 
thence—if they should ever be realised—and 
write themselves in such characters upon her 
face 4s she could not hide—if her countenance 
complained for her—she must submit; bat till 


| then, she was resolved hope shouid chasten 


fear, and the faith she plighted at the altar for- 


| bid her lips to become the accusers of her hus- 


himself to be kept away from the wedding- | 
table of his daughter, by his resentment for a | 


hasty speech uttered by her husband 
go,” said he, “and heal this wound before I 
sleep.” And he did go: and it was a blessed 


“1 will | 


band 
It was about two years after her marriage, 
that the bankruptcy of old Morgan happened. 


| For some months previously, Hester suspected 


sight for Hester to behold, as she saw ber fa- | 


ther enter, with a benignant smile upon his 
countenance, walk up to her husband, and 
taking him by the hand, exclaim, “ Son, we 
have never been enemies ; let us then continue 


| 


matters were going wrong; not from any 
thing which her husband communicated toher, 
for he had grown reserved, sullen, and morose ; 
but from the manner of the old man himself, 
from their frequent conferences in secret, and 
from his total neglect of his farming stock. 
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David, too, instead of minding his own affairs, 
and looking after his own crops, or attending 
the markets, as he was accustomed to do, sold 
hand over head upon the ground ; took the first 

rice that was offered; replaced nothing which 
he sold, but kept the money, and talked of set- 
ting up, by and by, as ap innkeeper at Chep- 
stow. Meanwhile, debts were contracted, and 
none were paid ; creditors became clamorous, 
and David grew more and more reckless of 
their clamours. At first he could not pay; at 
last he would not, and they might do as they 
liked. If Hester ventured to remonstrate, she 
was churlishly told to mind her own business, 
and look after the house, though there was 
every day less and less in it to look after ; for 
whatever could be spared, and often what 
could not, was converted into money. Old 
Morgan pursued much the same course ; and it 
seemed as if father and son were striving with 
each other who should make most speed in the 
race of destruction. 

Thus matters went on from bad to worse, and 
trom worse to worst, for nearly three months ; 
and then old Morgan was made a bankrupt. 
Every one predicted that David would soon 
follow ; but every one lamented it at the same 
time, on account of poor Hester, who was uni- 
versally respected. Indeed, it was mainly 
owing to this feeling of respect for her, that 
her husand's creditors had not either enforced 
their claims, or thrown him into a prison. 
They did not scruple to tell her so; and though 
she felt grateful for their kindness, she knew it 
was a forbearance that hung by a very slender 
thread, and each day she expected to see him 
dragged to jail. If that did happen, what was 
to become of her, far advanced in pregnancy 
with her second child, and nota roof to shelter 
her except her father’s ? 

She was sitting one evening, sadly rumina- 
ting upon all these things, sat cagerion Da- 
vid's return, who had gone out early in the 
morning, she knew not whither, when Jacob 
Griffiths, a maternal uncle of ber husband's, a 
respectable, but poor old man, dropped in. He 
sat down, and sne drew him a mug of ale, 
which, however, he scarcely touched. She 
talked to him, first upon one subject, and then 
upon another; but he hardly answered her, and 
altogether his behaviour was so strange, that 
she looked at him as if she thought he had al- 
ready had a little too much; a failing which 
she knew sometimes overtook “ uncle Jacob.” 
She was soon convinced, however, that the old 
man was not now in his cups, whatever else 
might be the matter with him, for he was lean- 
ing forward on his staff, which he held with 
both his hands, and the tears were trickling 
down the furrows of his sun-burnt face. 

“In the name of heaven, Jacob, what ails 
you ?” said Hester, laying down her work, and 
going towards him. 

“T am thinking,’ said Jacob, with a heavy 
groan, that burst from him as he spoke—‘ I am 
thinking, Mrs. Morgan, how my poor sister 
Jane would have ohen it to the heart if she 
were alive now, which, thank God, she is not ; 
But the Lord help us! what we may come to 
in this world !" 

Hester's knees tottered—her colour fled— 
and she seated herself gently by his side, as she 





exclaimed in a tremulous voice, ‘‘ What is the 
matter, Jacob, that you talk thus?” 

The old man shook his head, while he an- 
swered, “ Matter enough, I fear; but who 
would have thought it ?” 

“ For God’s sake,” replied Hester, “ tell me 
what it is you mean. Has any thing happened 
to David?” : 

“ Ay,” said Jacob, “and his father too. | 
was coming into Monmouth to-day at noon, and 
had just crossed over the Munny bridge, when 
I saw a sight of people afore me; I walked up 
to them to find out, if I could, what was going 
on—and you might have knocked me down 
with a feather the next moment—for what 
should I see but David and his father, old 
George Morgan, handcuffed together like two 
thieves, and being led to prison? They did not 
see me, and | was glad on’t; for I couldn't have 
spoke a word to them, my tongue stuck so to 
the roof of my mouth, like. f shall never for- 
get how I shook.” 

“ Are you sure you were not mistaken?” in- 
quired Hester, in a tone of voice so thick and 
inarticulate, that Jacob suddenly raised his 
head from the staff on which he had continued 
to support it. 

“ Am I sure this is my right hand ?” answer- 
ed Jacob.—‘“ But, Lord preserve you! what 
ails you, Mrs. Morgan? You look as white as 
your apron ; you are not faintish, sure? Here, 
take a sup o’ this ale—'twill warm you, like, 
and do you good.” 

Hester was indeed pale enough; and she 
trembled so violently, that Jacob might well 
suppose she needed something to warm her; 
but she kept frém fainting, and after a few mi- 
nutes she was able to ask Eis whether he knew 
“ what they had done, that they were taken to 
prison ?” 

“ T could not get at the rights of the matter,” 
said Jacob; “but from whet I understood, | 
should guess it was something about old Mor- 
gan's bankrupt job; though I don't see, for my 
part, how that could concern David.” 

“ Nor I either,” replied Hester, wiping her 
eyes, and sighing as if her heart thes - break 
“* But whatever it is, I have had the dread of it 
upon my Spirits for these many months. I felt 
certain that some misfortune or other was 
hanging over me: and it has come at last 
My husband's conduct was so changed, he had 

e' 

grown so careless about every thing, had so 
entirely neglected his affairs and his home, that 
I was sure, unless some change for the better 
took place, nothing but ruin could come of it in 
the end. Oh dear! God knows, my situation 
is bad enough, just now, at any rate.” And 
Hester's tears flowed afresh, as the thought of 
what her situation was presented itself to her 
mind. 

“ Don’t take on this way, Mrs. Morgan,” 
said Jacob. “ After all, things may not be so 
bad as they appear; and be they never so bad, 
fretting, you know, won't mend them. It isa 
sad business, to be sure; but we must hope for 
the best. Besides, many an innocent man has 
been wrongfully suspected, and taken to prison, 
before now ; and who knows but this may be 
David's case, ay, and old Morgan’s too? So 
keep up your spirits, Mrs. Morgan, and don’t 
grieve. Here, take a drop of ale.” 
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Hester had much cause to grieve. She had 


said traly, that the conduct of her husband, for | 


along time 
her for trouble of some kind or other ; and her 


past, had been such as to prepare | 


ief, therefore, on the present occasion, was | 


less acute than if she had fallen suddenly from | 
ter, not only to prepare her, by his conversation, 





the sunny height of d tic happi by an 
unforeseen and unexpected blow. 
ever found himself sufficiently prepared for mis- 
fortune? Who, till it came, ever ceased to 
hope that it might not come’? And who, when 


But who | 


it comes, can say, 1 have watched for you so | 


long with a troubled heart, that now you find 
me without a tear to shed, or a sigh to breathe? 
Alas! the stern reality has a pang of its own 
anlike that we feel in the most vivid anti- 
cipations Does the child you love, the mis- 
tress you adore, the parent you venerate, lie on 
the bed of death? What though you have 
whispered this fatal secret to yourself again, 
and again, and again? What ~e your 
spirit have mourned over the dying object, in 
all the anguish of inevitable bereavement? Ah 
me! wait till the eye is closed, and the tongue 
is mute—for ever ; tarry till tk soul zs depart: 
ed—till the thing you dreamed is the thing you 
feel—and then you will know the difference 
between the fear of losing, ay, and even be- 
tween what constitutes mere man’s certainty 
of losing, and the miserable certainty that you 
HAVE lost. 


Hester felt this difference. She had insensi- 


bly trained her mind to meet an undefined ca- 
lamity ; but now, when it came upon her in a 
specific shape and character, she almost sunk 


beneath the shock. It was too true what Jacob 
Griffiths had told her. David and his father 
were both in Monmouth jail; and they were 
there upon a charge of having contrived, and 
brought about, a fraudulent bankruptcy in the 
ease of old Morgan, under such circumstances 
as made it doubtful, at one time, whether their 
lives would not be forfeited. Matters, how- 
ever, were not pushed to that extremity; but 
they were tried, found guilty, and received 
sentence of transportation, the father for life, 
and David for fourteen years. Hester was far 
advanced in pregnancy when her husband was 
thrown into prison ; and the very day on which 
the Judges entered Monmouth, she became the 
unhappy mother of a son, whose father, scarce- 
ly more than eight-and-forty hours afterwards, 
was branded as a felon by the verdict of a just 
and impartial jury. 

She Rad visited him several times in jail be- 
fore his trial, and administered to him all the 
comfort and consolation which it was in her 

wer to bestow, or in his nature to receive ; 

r it distressed her much to find that he mani- 
fested great hardness of heart, and that he was 
alike insensible to her sufferings and his own 
disgrace. But she had not seen him since his 
trial. She had not, indeed, been able to get so 
fer, for her recovery, after lying in, was slow ; 
and she was still extremely feeble and delicate, 
when, at the expiration of about six weeks, she 
learned, by a harsh letter from her brutal hus- 
band, that if she “wanted to see him again,” 
she must go to Monmouth before a day named, 
as he was on that day to be conveyed, with 
ether convicts, to the seaport whence they 
were to embark for New South Wales. She 
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did wish to see him again ; and it was on the 
following morning of that very Sabbath even- 
ing, in the month of July, when her father set 
forth to visit her, as already mentioned, that she 
intended to do so. 

Mr. Lloyd was desirous of seeing his daugh- 


for the melancholy task of taking, in all proba- 
bility, a last farewell of one who, criminal and 
churlish as he was, was still her husband,—but 
also to arrange with her the time and manner 
of proceeding to Monmouth the next morning, 
whither he intended accompanying her him- 
self. He found her weeping over her last-born, 
which lay asleep in her lap. He did not chide 
her tears, for they were the natura! channels of 
her grief; but in his twofold character of her 
spiritual and paternal monitor, he applied him- 
self to assuage the sorrow which was their 
fruitful souree. And he had the consolation to 
observe, ere he departed, that Hester was so far 
tranquil and resigned, as to discourse calmly 
upon her approaching interview with David. 

In this frame of mind he left her, and in this 
frame of mind he found her the following morn- 
ing, when, at the early hour of five, she met 
him, as had been agreed upon, at the foot of the 
gentle ascent which rises abruptly from the site 
of the picturesque ruins of Tintern Abbey. 
She had her infant in her arms, and was ac- 
companied by a neighbour's daughter, a hale 
buxom wench about fifteen, who kindly offered 
to go with her, and help to carry the child, a 
labour for which the still impaired health and 
delicate frame of Hester were hardly sufficient. 
They set forth, Hester leaning for support upon 
her father, having, at his suggestion, transfer- 
red her sleeping baby to the care of her young 
companion. 

No possible human pain or sorrow could so 
deaden the perceptions of natura] beauty in 
souls susceptible of its influence, as wholly to 
destroy the effects of such scenery as meets the 
eye between Tintern and Monmouth. The 
thick woody acclivities which fringe the oppo- 
site bank of the river; the rich meadows and 
green steeps which run shelving from the hills 
to the water's edge, on the hither side; the 
picturesque little Semlet of Brook-Weir ; the 
smooth translucent bay formed by the Wye, in 
front of the romantically-beantiful village of 
Landogs, built upon a lofty hill whose indented 
side is mantled with deep woods; the ruins of 
the castle of St. Briavels; the white sails of 
small vessels occasionally gliding along; the 
solemn stillness of the whole scene, and its sur- 
passing magnificence, might drive away, for a 
time, all memory of past grief, and extinguish 
all sense of present wretchedness. The face 
of sorrow reflects the placid smile of surround- 
ing nature; the bruised heart catches her re- 
pose; and the weary spirit revives, beneath 
those feelings which lift it to the Divine Au- 
thor of so much loveliness, while gazing, with 
silent gladness, upon its refreshing features. 

Hester felt all the benign influence of this 
consolation from without; and when they ar- 
rived in Monmouth, she expressed an eager 
desire to go at once to the prison, anxious to 
have the fall benefit of her composed and re- 
animated feelings, in the interview with her 
husband. It was well she yielded to this de- 
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sire ; for had there been the further delay of 
but half an hour, the ~ ay of her journey 
would have been frustrated. Contrary to what 
was first intimated to the prisoners, the day 
fixed for their departure was hastened, in con- 
sequence of the transport appointed to receive 
them having received peremptory orders to 
sail immediately. Due notice of this change 
was given to themall, that they who had friends, 
and wished to see them, might do so. But 
David Morgan did not trouble himself about the 
matter; and when Hester, with her child in 
her arms, presented herself at the prison gates, 
the vehicle in which the convicts were to pro- 
ceed to the port of embarkation was already 
there. 

She told her business in a faltering voice, 
and was conducted by the turnkey to an inner- 
yard, where were assembled about a dozen men, 
whose scowling looks and ferocious counte- 
nances terrified her. They were mustered 

reparatory to removal. Among them stood 

avid and old Morgan, handcuffed together, as 
were the others. Hester did not perceive them 
at first; but as they slowly approached her, 
she recognised her husband, and burst into 
tears. She was shocked at his altered appear- 
ance, for he was now in the dress of a convict, 
with his hair cut close to his head. She was 
still more shocked at beholding the iron mana- 
cles which bound him to his father. 

She could not speak. Old Mergan was si- 
lent. David, in a hard, unfeeling tone, while 
not a feature of his face relaxed from its rigid 
harshness, merely said, “ You are come at last ; 
I thought you might have found your way here 
a little sooner." Hester could only reply by 
pointing to her baby, with a look of beseeching 
anguish, which seemed to say, “ Do not up- 
braid me,—you forget I have given birth to this 
innocent.” The mute appeal appeared to 
touch him; for he took her hand, and gazing 
for a moment upon its thin white fingers, and 
the blue veins that were not used to be so visi- 
ble, till sickness had made them so, he kissed it. 
Hester drew nearer—leaned against her hus- 
band’s bosom—and raising the infant towards 
his lips, whose little sparkling eyes unclosed 
themselves, as if to look upon its father, she ex- 
claimed, in a scarcely articulate voice, ‘“ Kiss 
it, too, David.—kiss our son, and bless him.” 
The felon father bowed his head and kissed his 
innocent child, while, with his unfettered arm, 
he clasped closer to his breast its weeping 
mother. Nature asserted her prerogative for 
an instant; the husband and the father pre- 
vailed over the hardened criminal; and the 
heart of David owned that he was both. But 
the next instant he was neither. As if he 
thought it became him to play the churl, even 
at such a moment, or that he should lose cha- 
racter with his new companions, who were 
standing round, witnesses of this scene, he put 
Hester coldly from him, and muttered, as he 
turned away, “ There—we have had enough of 
this nonsense.” 

Before Hester could repiy, or remove her 
handkerchief from her eyes, one of the officers 
of the prison entered the yard, and ordered the 
convicts to follow him. David and old Morgan 
hurried out the first; and in less than a minute, 
there were left only Hester, her father, and the 
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girl who hed accompanied them. Mr. Lloyd 
waited till he heard the rattling of the lumber. 
ing machine as it drove off; and he then led 
Hester out. He had been a silent and a sad 
spectator of the interview ; and he felt that it 
would be only an unnecessary pang, added to 
those she had already endured, if he permitted 
her to witness the actual departure of her hus- 
band. Her emotions, when he told her that he 
was gone, satisfied him he had judged rightly, 
and acted wisely. They were not those deep 
and maddening emotions which lacerate the 
heart, when a beloved object is torn from it 
from ever. It was impossible they should be 
But Hester had stood at the altar with David 
She wasa wife. He was her husband. She 
was a mother. He was the father of her chil- 
dren. Ill usage may destroy all the finer sym- 
pathies which hallow those relations in a wo- 
man’s gentle and affectionate nature: but it is 
death alone,—or its equivalent, eternal separa- 
tion in this world,—that can make her fee! she 
has no longer a husband, and her children no 
longer a father. And when that feeling does 
come, it will wring the bosom with a sorrow 
unlike any other. 

Hester returned to her father’s house that 
day, and remained there thenceforward with 
her two children. The cottage which she had 
occupied since her marriage, was given up; 
and the produce of the little furniture it con- 
tained, when sold, her husband's creditors al- 
lowed her to keep, out of respect for herself, 
and pity for her misfortunes. Jt was an addi- 
tional burden which Mr. Lloyd was ill able to 
bear; but his trust was in Him whose command 
it is that we should succour the distressed, pro- 
tect the fatherless, and do all manner of good 
In the bosom of her family, in the discharge of 
her maternal! duties, in the occupation afforded 
her by superintending the education of the 
daughters of some of her neighbours, which 
enabled her to meet many of her own persona! 
expenses, without drawing upon her fathers 
slender means, and in the peaceful retreat of 
the valley of Tintern, her mind gradually reco- 
vered much of its former tranquillity. A more 
pleasing retreat could not easily be found 
** The woods and glades intermixed, '—(toadopt 
the language of one who has been pronounced 
an oracle in all that concerns the picturesque,) 
—the winding of the river, the variety of the 
ground,—the splendid ruin, contrasted with 


| the objects of nature, and the elegant line formed 


by the summits of the hills which include the 
whole, make altogether a very er chanting 
piece of scenery. — thing around breathes 
an air so calm and tranquil, so sequestered from 
the commerce of life, that it is easy to conceive 
a man of warm imagination, in monkish times, 
might have been allured by such a scene, to be- 
come an inhabitant of it.” 

In such a scene did Edmund, the son of 
David Morgan, pass his youth; and had he 
lived in “monkish times,” by such a scene 
would his warm imagination have been allured, 
and he himself have become a monk of holy 
Tintern. It was his supreme delight, while yet 
a boy, to wander the livelong day amid the 
wild and craggy steeps, the tangled thickets, 
the solitary glens, and the variously wooden 
slopes, of that magnificent amphitheatre, laid 























It was no less his 


out by the hand of nature. 
delight to linger round the ruins of the venera- 
ble abbey, as the shadows of evening descended 
upon them, or when the pale moon partially il- 
luminated their grey walls, or streamed in 
trembling radiance through the ivy-wreathed 


windows. At such moments, his imagination 
would carry him back to the period when it 
was the abode of living piety ; when the vesper 
hymn pealed along its echoing cloisters; and 
when all the pomp and solemnity of a religion 
which inflamed the mind by the seduction of the 
senses, reigned in sacred grandeur beneath its 
roof. Sometimes he would people the ruin 
with the creations of his heated fancy, summon 
from their graves the shadowy forms of holy 
men who had died there in ages past, and half 
believe he saw the visions of his brain embpdied 
before his eyes 


In such a place as this, at such an hour, 
If aught @ wasters may be believed, 
Descending angels have conversed with men, 
And to!d the secrets of the world unknown. 


At the period now described, Edmund Mor- 
gan was in his thirteenth year. He was no 
common boy; and his grandfather, who had 
watched the dawnings of his character, moral 
and intellectual, prided himself upon his culti- 
vation of both. Enthusiasm was its basis. In 
whatever he engaged, it was with the whole 
energy of his nature. It may be supposed, 
therefore, that he quickly mastered those 
branches of knowledge which were within the 
compass of Mr. Lloyd to teach, and who was 
also anxious that he should have the advantage 
of a more comprehensive education. But.how 
was his benevolent desire to be accomplished ? 
He was too poor to pay for it, and he was too 
friendiessto obtain it from patronage. Accident, 
at length, if such events in the life of man may 
rightly be called accidents, shaped his destiny. 
Some trifling circumstance, so unheeded at 
the time, that no distinct recollection of it sur- 
vived the occurrence, brought him into contact 
with an eccentric old gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood, who had signalized himself on more 
than one occasion by the apparent caprice with 
which he bestowed his bounty. The last act of 
the kind which had been talked of, was his 
stocking a small farm for an industrious young 
man, and giving him besides a hundred pounds 
to begin with, to whom he had never spoken 
till he callid upon him to announce his inten- 
tion. But he had observed him frequently, in 
his walks, labouring early and late, in a little 

en which was attached tohis cottage ; and 

ad learned, upon inquiry, that he kept an aged 
mother, and a sister, who was a cripple, out of 
the workhouse, by his scanty earnings. It 
was Edmund's good fortune to attract the no- 
tice of Squire Jones, in the way described; and 
it was not long after that he paid a visit to Mr. 
Lioyd, for the express purpose of asking a few 
questions about him. The good old man spoke 
with pride and affection of his pupi! and grand- 
son, but with despondency of his future pros- 
ts. “I have reared him as my own,” said 

, “ from his cradle, and I should close my 
eyes in peace, if | could know, or reasonably 
hope, so goodly a branch would not be left to 
float like a worthless weed upon the stream of 
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time.” —* He shall be planted,” replied Squire 
Jones. “Send for the boy. But never mind, 
just now. You know in what soil he will be 
most likely to thrive. J shall call again to- 
morrow. By that time make your choice, and 
leave the rest to me.” The morrow came— 
the choice was made—and Edmund was to 
study for the Church, at Oxford, (the great 
ambition of his youthful mind,) upon an ample 
allowance secured to him by Squire Jones, in 
such a way as nothing but his own misconduct 
could forfeit. 

If Edmund was the pride of his grandfather, 
he was no less the idol of his mother, who 
would sometimes think that Heaven had be- 
stowed such a treasure upon her, in compensa- 
tion for what it had taken away. Perhaps her 
love for Edmund was somewhat heightened, 
by the circumstance that she had lost her first 
child when it was only four years old, and he 
had become, therefore, her only one; but, in 
truth, his own affectionate disposition, his in- 
genunousness of character, and his intellectual 
endowments, were, of themselves, sufficient 

assports to all the love of a fond mother's 
poart. And Hester was a fond mother, though 
not a weak one. She looked forward, with 
dejected feelings, to the now approaching mio- 
ment of her first separation from her dear boy ; 
but she was too gratefully conscious of the 
benefit he was to derive from that separation, 
to repine at it. 

There had always been one subject, which, 
whenever it occupied the thoughts of Hester, 
was most painful and distressing to her. It 
was the mystery of Edmund's birth. She could 
not tell him his father was a convict, and she 
had no reason to believe that any one else had 
done so. She could not even tell him that he 
lived ; for from the moment of his leaving Mon- 
mouth prison, down to that of which we are 
now speaking, no tidings of him had reached 
her. Neither he nor old Morgan had writtena 
single line to any relative or friend they bad left 
behind. All she ever learned concerning him, 
was, that he had arrived safely at New South 
Wales. Edmund, when a child, would often 
talk of his father, merely because the word was 
constantly upon the lips of his playmates, and 
because he saw they had fathers. But as he 
grew older, and began to reflect, a thousand 
little circumstances presented themselves to 
his mind, which convinced him there was some 
mystery, though he knew not what, that hung 
over his infancy. Once, and only once, he 
asked his mother, “ Wuo is my father? And 
were is he?” But the silent agitation of 
Hester, for she could not answer him, sealed 
his lips upon that subject ever after wards. 

Edmund was in his sixteenth year when he 
went to the University, and he remained there, 
with the usual visits at home during the vaca- 
tions, till he was one-and-twenty. The pro- 
gress he made in his studies, and the character 
he bore for strict propriety of conduct, well 
— the munificent liberality of his patron. 

at he was denied one gratification, that of 
gladdening his grandfather's pride in him, by 
the display of his scholastic attainments. The 

‘ood old man, full of years and ripe in virtue, 
find breathed his last, fron the gradual decay 
of nature, rather than from the inroads of dis- 
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ease, not long after he had seen the wish near- 
est his heart realized. Edmund was with him 
when he died, and he followed him to the grave 
with feelings which emphatically told him how 
he could have loved and how mourned—a 
father! By the interest of his benefactor, (who, 
the more he saw, and the more he knew of Ed- 
mund, found what had originally borne the 
stamp of a benevolent whim merely, gradually 
assuming the better quality of a permanent 
desire to befriend him,) the curacy of Tintere 
was reserved for his benefit, when he should be 
daly qualified, by ordination, to assume its pas- 
toral functions. Meanwhile, the place of Mr. 
Lloyd was supplied by a neighbouring clergy- 
man, to whom the fatigues of double dut 
were sweetened by something beyond the al- 
lotted stipend, out of the purse of Squire Jones. 
The Rev. Edmund Morgan was in his three- 
and-twentieth year, when, as the curate of 
Tintern, he took possession of the little par- 
sonage house in which his youth had been pass- 
ed, and which was endeared to him by the re- 
collection of almost every incident in his yet 
spring-tide of life, that could shed a charm 
upon the retrospect. He brought to his sacred 
office a larger stock of theological erudition, 


and a mind naturally of a higher order, than | 


hed belonged to his grandfather; but in the 
purity of his life, in the holiness of his zeal, and 
in his exemplary discharge of the numerous 
duties that belong to a faithful minister of the 
gospel, he had an example ever present to his 
memory, which it was his constant prayer he 
might be able to follow. One only circum- 
stance troubled the calm and peaceful flow of 
the serene current of his life. 


mother's heart; its ravages were undermining 
her health, and contracting, with fearful rapi- 
dity, the already too little space Which stretch- 
ed between her and the grave. Her wan fea- 
tures, her secret tears, whose traces were fre- 
quently visible in her swollen eyes when she 
appeared at the breakfast table, and those un- 
bidden sighs that would burst from her at times, 
as if ber heart were full to breaking, caused 
Edmund many a sleepless night, and many a 
waking hour of melancholy thoughts. 
had ever been so much of unreserved commu- 
nication between himself and his mother, upon 
all things save this one, that he felt he had here 
no right to intrude upon the sanctuary of her 
rief, because he concluded she must have suf- 
fe ent reasons for drawing around it so impe- 
netrable a veil. When, however, he perceived 
what inroads it was making upon a life so dear 
to him, he could no longer be restrained by 
these delicate considerations. A higher duty 
than even the respect inspired by filial obliga- 
tions—the sacred duty of his calling, which en- 
joined him to breathe the word of comfort over 
the wounded and mourning spirit, made him 
resolve to seek an opportunity of tenderly im- 
ploring from his mother a disclosure of the af- 
fliction that preyed thus fatally upon her peace 
ef mind. But ere he found an opportunity, 
events forced themselves a passage to his ear. 
His mother entered his room one nrorning in 
extreme agitation. “ You have heard,” said 
she, with a faltering voice, “ of the dreadful bu- 
siness that took place last week; the murder, 
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A heavy grief— | 
some untold sorrow—lay like a canker at his | 


There | 


Beaufort’s game-keepers, in a scuffle between 
him and the poacher, Isaac Price.” 

“ Thave,” replied Edmand, “ and the wretch- 
ed man will surely be hung, if he is taken.” 

“ He is taken,” answered Mrs. Morgan, “ and 
lodged in Monmouth jail.” 

* It is the law of God and man,” said Ed- 
mand, “ that whoso sheddeth the blood of an- 
| other, his own blood shall be the atonement. 
| This Isaac Price, moreover, is spoken of asa 
culprit inured to many crimes; one who has 
walked in the paths of vice all his life. But 
why this excessive agitation, my dear mother? 
What is it that troubles you so grievously, and 
that has so long troubled you?” 

“You shall know, Edmund; for it is better 
you ghould hear it from my lips than from those 
of others, and concealment is now no longer 
possible. Isaac Price is your father!” 

“ My father!" exclaimed Edmund; and he 
spoke not another word. His mother wept bit- 
terly. Forseveral minutes they sat in silence ; 
the thoughts of Mrs. Morgan travelling through 
a miserable past, and those of her son absorbed 
in the conflict of present amazement and future 
| suffering. He had found a father, but the first 
impulse of his feelings was to blush at the dis- 
covery. He had learned the secret of his 
birth, and the knowledge of it tinged his cheek 
withshame. He waited till his mother became 
more calm, and then prepared to listen toa 
tale which he knew must deeply afflict him. 
She, with as much composure as she could com- 
mand, related ol] the circumstances attending 
her marriage with David Morgan, and of the 
crime for which he was transported. But in 
what she further disclosed, Edmund at once 

discovered the cause of that ceaseless sorrow 

which had so long harassed her. The term of 
| his sentence having expired, and his father 
os dead, David obtained a passage back to 

England; and it was in the summer of the year 
| following that in which Edmund went to Ox- 
| ford, that he reappeared in his native place. 
| He did not make himself known; and indeed 
| his appearance was so altered in the seventeen 

an he had been absent, that no one could 
ave recognised him at first sight. But he 
| prowled about the neighbourhood; and one 
evening when Hester was walking out alone, he 
suddenly presented himself before her. She 
was alarmed, thinking he was some man who 
intended to insult, or perhaps rob ber. He 
called her by he: name ; his voice awakened the 
recollection of him in her memory, and gazing 
at him for a moment, she knew it was her hus- 
band. 

He made a few inquiries about herself, her 
father, and her children; but told her he never 
meant to trouble her by claiming her as his 
wife. “I am poor enough,” said he, “and I 
suppose you are not over rich; but when I 
want a guinea, I shall not be particalar in look- 
ing to you for it; and | expect you will not be- 

rudge to get rid of me upon such easy terms. 

f you have any money in your pocket now, it 
is more than | have in mine, and a few shilli 
will be acceptable to me.” Hester gave him 
what she had; but before she could utter a 
word in reply, he had turned upon his heel and 
entered a coppice by the road side, observing, 
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as he went away, “ Remember, if you wish to 
be free from David Morgan, you will not deny 
Isaac Price, whenever he sends or watches for 
you.” From that time he had continued to per- 
secute her; sometimes with threatening mes- 
, and sometimes by dogging her steps, so 
that she almost dreaded to leave the parsonage 
house. How he contrived to live she could 
only surmise from what she heard about him, 
every now and then, as Isaac Price, till at 
length the affray between him and one of the 
Duke of Beaufort’s game-keepers led to the 
awful catastrophe which caused him to be ap- 
prehended asa murderer. Then, too, it began 
to be whispered in Tintern, that Isaac Price the 
her, was no other than David Morgan who 
ad been transported upwards of twenty years 
ago, and who was the father of that excellent 
young man, the Rev. Edmund Morgan. 
Edmund listened to this recital with deep at- 
tention ; and, when it was concluded, he ex- 
claimed, after a short pause, “ Mother, I will 
see my father. I can do nothing for him in 
this world, which he must so soon leave ; but 
he is not prepared for the next; and his eter- 
nal soul must not perish. [| will visit him in 
a talk with him ; and, if Almighty God 
less my purpose, | may become an instrument, 
in his hands, for bringing him to the true re- 
pentance of a contrite sinner.” There was 
consolation to Hester's heart in these words of 
her son ; and her sorrow was not without glad- 
ness, when she thought of the good work which 
filial piety might accomplish 
The very next day, Edmund went to Mon- 
mouth, and procured an interview with Isaac 
Price. He did not disclose himself; but as- 
sumed the character of a friend of Mrs. Mor- 
gan merely; sent by her to know if there were 


any service which she could render him in his | 


present situation. It may be imagined with 
what feelings he beheld, for the first time, him 
who was his father in the degraded condition of 
a felon anda murderer. His appearance was 
that of a man between fifty and sixty, with a 


powerful make of body, and a countenance | 


which indicated a rough and daring spirit, ra- 
ther than the prevalence of ferocious passions. 
His eye was dul! and heavy, and sunk deep into 
his head ; and on his right cheek there were the 
traces of a severe wound, which, it was sup- 
posed, he had received in his desperate struggle 
with the game-keeper. The top of his head 
was entirely bald; and, when his hat was off, 
the bold projection of his forehead gave a vigo- 
rous and determined character to the general 
expression of his face. He searcely looked at 
Edmund while speaking to him; but once or 
twice their eyes met, and—it might be fancy 
—but his maaner seemed disturbed, as if some 
dimly remembered resemblance of features 
once familiar to him were suddenly awakened: 
for Edmund was exceedingly like his mother. 


To the pretended message, of which Edmund | 


represented himself as the bearer, his answer 
was, that “he knew of no service which Mrs. 
Morgan, or any body else, could render him, 
unless she could save his neck from the halter; 
and, if she would supply him with money to pay 
the lawyers well, perhaps-he might get off.” 
Edmund, who felt deeply shocked at this re- 
probate speech, and at the reckless insensibility 
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it evinced of the awful situation in which his 
father stood, said, he would undertake to pro- 
mise for Mrs. Morgan that, whatever money 
might be required to obtain for him the utmost 
benefit of legal assistance, should be ready. 
He then endeavoured, indirectly, to lead him 
into a conversation upon the nature of the 
erime with which he was charged, and the cer- 
tain consequences of his conviction ; but he 
maintained a sullen silence ; and, at last, mani- 
fested no equivocal symptoms of a determina- 
tion to put an end to the interview. Edmund, 
therefore, took his leave 
It wanted full two months of the time when 
the assizes would commence; and, during the 
whole of that period, Edmund sought frequent 
opportunities (sometimes twice or thrice in the 
course of a week) of visiting his father, as the 
messenger of Mrs. Morgan; but at none of 
these visits did David give him to understand 
he was indebted for this solicitude, on her 
part, to that which was the real cause. Ed- 
mund, at length, beheld the ripening harvest 
which was to reward his hallowed labours. 
Inspired with a holy ardour, beyond what even 
his sacred zeal in the cause of heaven could 
excite in ordinary circumstances ; and his fer- 
vent piety exalted by the consciousness that it 
was a father's salvation he was seeking ; every 
impulse of his heart and mind, every energy 
which religion could animate, was employed 
| to regenerate the sinful nature, and touch the 
| hardened bosom, of the criminal. Much, he 
| considered, was accomplished, when he had 
| brought him into such a state of feeling, that 
he would listen patiently and attentively to 
his mild yet earnest exhortations, though they 
elicited no corresponding demonstrations of 
repentant sorrow. But most was he rejoiced, 
and most assured did he then feel of ultimate 
| success, when, as he was one evening about 
| to depart, after having enforced, with more 
than his usual eloquence, the great doctrine of 
a sincere repentance and a true reconeiliation 
unto God, through the Redeemer, his father 
took him by the hand, and in a voice of suppli- 
| cation almost, rather than of inqairy, said, 
“ When shall I see you again, sir?” He had 
never before asked a similar question: he had 
never before manifested the slightest desire 
for his return; and his doing so now, was a 
grateful evidence to Edmund that his awaken- 
ed heart began to hunger for the, words of 
eternal life,—for the consolation of believing, 
with a devout and lively faith, that “if we 
confess our sins, God is faithful and righteous 
to forgive us our sins, and to make us clean 
from all wickedness.” Nor was this a delusive 
promise. The seed of righteousness had been 
sown ; the tree had taken root; and the dili- 
ent labourer in the vineyard saw its green 
Genshes shoot forth, bearing goodly and plea- 
sant fruit. 
The day of trial came, and David was ar- 
raigned as a criminal before man; but stood 
| before his judges as one who, having made his 
| peace with God, was prepared to atone for the 
life he had taken, by the just forfeiture of his 
own. He was convicted, and sentence of 
| death passed upon him> He heard it with an 
| air of composure and resignation, which even 
' they who knew not the conversion that had 
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been wrought within him, still recognised as 
the workings of a contrite heart, and not as 
the insensibility of an obdurate and callous 
one. He returned to his cell, and greeted 
Edmund, whom he found waiting for him, with 
a serene smile, that seemed to say, The last 
mortal pang will soon be past, aad you have 
taught my soul how to pray for mercy, and 
hope for happiness hereafter. The short in- 
terval that remained to him before he ascend- 
ed the scaffold was so employed, and his de- 
meanour such, that Edmund's heart yearned 
to receive a blessing from lips which were now 
washed pure from guilt. He could not endure 
the thought that his father should quit the 
world in ignorance that the son, whom he 
knew not, had been a shining light to show 
him the path of salvation. And yet he feared 
lest the disclosure might discompose his 
thoughts, and bring them back again to earth. 
He was thus unresolved, and the fatal morn- 
ing approached. Edmund passed the whole of 
the preceding night with his father, in those 
solemn exercises of devotion which are the fit- 
ting preparations of an immortal soul for hea- 
ven. The dim light of a lamp fell upon his 
features as he bent over a Bible which lay 
open before him, and from which he was read- 
ing such passages as were most appropriate to 
the situation of his father 

David fixed his eyes upon him with sodden 
emotion, and exclaimed, “ It is very striking!" 
Edmund looked up. “ I was thinking at that 
moment,” he continued, “ of one whom it 
would have delighted me to see ere | die, 
though I have never mentioned her to you, 
sir,as my wife. But yoo are her friend, and 
I hope you have found cause to speak of me to 
her in such a way that | may feel assured of 
her forgiveness for all the misery i have occa- 
sioned her.” 

“ My mother,” exclaimed Edmund, with an 
emphatic solemnity of voice, “ is on her knees 
this night, to pray for you, and to join her in- 
tercessions with those of your son.” 

David's breathing was quick, and his whole 
frame violently agitated ; but he could not ut- 
ter a word. 

“ Father!” cried Edmund, and knelt before 
him. 

David took his son's hands and pressed them 
convulsively to his bosom, but still be could 
not speak, though he wept as achild. In a 
few minutes the struggle was over, and he 
was able calmly to learn how mysteriously the 
will of God had brought about his conversion 
by the holiness of his own issue. 

The morning dawned, and only a few hours 
now remained before he would have to suffer 
the brief agony of a death which no longer ap- 
palled him by its terrors. He earnestly en- 
trested Edmund to accompany him to the 
scaffold, that he might see with how much 
Christian fortitude he could meet his doom 
It was a dreadful task, but he shrunk not from 
it. He walked by his father's side. As they 


passed through ene of the yards leading to the 
place of execution, David stopped and spoke 
to his son. “ It was on this very spot,” said he, 
“ that I first looked upon yuu, then an infant in 
the arms of your mother ; and she held you to 
me, and bade me kiss you; and [ did so. It 





was my rinst kiss. Receive here, my son, my 
Last; and, if | am worthy to beg a blessi 

from heaven upon you, may your life hoapannd 
till a child of your own shall smooth your path 
to the grave, as you have smoothed mine!" 
So saying, he bent forward, pressed his lips 
gently on the forehead of Edmund, then walk- 
ed on with a firm step, and, in a few moments, 
David Morgan had satisfied alike the laws of 
God and man, by rendering life for life. M. 
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THE GRAVE OF THE BROKEN HEART 
(Continued from p. 546.) 

Tue Rector's departure from Sea Vale was 
at length fixed for the second week in Septem- 
ber; but when the final arrangements were 
made, Lady Octavia found herself condemned 
to accompany her uncle during his month's 
residence at Exeter, instead of immediately 
joining the gay autumn party at Falkland 
Court. A short time back, such a contre-tem 
would have severely tried ber ladyship’s phi 
sophy, but within the last fortnight Vernon's 
—— return to his old colours had piqued 

er into a determination, coute qui coute, to 
bring him back to hers, if but for a week, be- 
fore she gave him his final discharge ; and a 
scheme was now shaping itself in her creative 
imagination, which promised, not only to effect 
that purpose in the most satisfactory manner, 
but to wile away some of the horrors of her 
stay at Exeter—horrors infinitely greater, in 
her estimation, than those of rural retirement ; 
and she hailed as quite providential certain 
waking visions, which substituted the hand- 
some curate and his flute, moonlight music 
and moonlight walks with him in old. bay win- 
dows and echoing cloisters, for chimeras dire 
of portly canons and their dignified spouses— 
solemn dinners—silent whist-tables, and all 
the dull ceremonial of an ecclesiastical court 
circle. 

During the last fortnight of Dr. Hartop's stay 
at the Rectory, the family party had been aug- 
mented by the arrival of a brother of Lady 
Octavia's, the Reverend Arthur Falkland, who 
came down to Sea Vale for the united advan- 
tages of shooting and sea-bathing, and Milli- 
cent readily accepted Vernon's apology for 
stealing from her a few of those hours that he 
would more willingly have devoted entirely to 
her, in order to show due attention and courte- 
sy to his Rector’s guest and nephew. No day 
passed, however, without his visiting the cot- 
tage—few during which he did not look in 
more than once or twice on its lonely mistress ; 
and if his visits were each time shorter, and 
his manner more unequal and pre-occupied, 
she assured herself that, circumstanced as he 
then was, nothing could be more natural or 
excusable. “And it will only be for a few 
days longer, Milly,” said he. “ Thank God! 
only three days longer; for this is Saturday, 
and on Monday they depart—and then, dear- 
est, dearest Millicent! we shall be once more 
all the world toeach other.” Tears came into 





Vernon's eyes as he uttered the last words; 




















use, during which he had 
illicent with troubled yet 
he vehemently added, 
“Would to God they were already gone! 
would to God I had never seen them, Milly !” 
And his painful agitation distressed the affec- 
tionate heart of Millicent, who endeavoured to 
soothe him with every tender and comforting 
assurance, best calculated to reconcile him to 
himself, and allay what she conceived to be 
the sudden storm of compunctious retrospec- 
tion. That evening, whether in the fond 
weakness of her heart, yearning to give com- 
fort, or that she really began to entertain 
hopes of prolonged lite (still dear—how dear 
to her if to be passed with Vernon!) for the 
first time since her danger had been made 
known to him, she spoke of the future—of an 
earthly fature—looked at him alinost believing- 
ly when he talked of their union, and did not 
shake her head, nor smile as she had smiled of 
late, when he talked of it as an event that 
was now assuredly to take place before the 
close of that autumn already entered upon. 
Once or twice, indeed, she seemed to shrink, 
as if from hope ; but it was evident, at least it 
seemed evident to Vernon, that she did not 
turn from it as formerly; and as within him 
there was no medium between despair and joy- 


ful certainty, he hailed her doubtful encou- | 


ragement as a pledge of perfect security, 


which would justify him for having acceded to | 
a plan which he had hitherto hesitated from | 
communicating to Milliceat, though he had | 


entered the Cottage that morning with the ex- 
press purpose. Now, however, there was no 
reasonable cause to deter him from speaking— 
all was so safe—Millicent so well, and in such 
a spirits; so, without further deliberation, 

said, smilingly, but with somewhat of a 
hurried tone and a forced gaiety of manner, 
“ Milly! do you know I must have one long 
braid of that smooth raven hair (which is so 
becomingly arranged, now you have humoured 
me by leaving off that dowdy cap,) by way of 
talisman, to bind me to you during four—five 
days—it may be « whole week of separation.” 
Millicent started, and the hectic of a moment 
suffused her pale face ; but she only looked her 
surprise,and Vernon went on to explain, rather 
confusedly, while he was profitably busied in 
unrolling her ball of sewing thread, that Dr. 
Hartop had given him such a pressing invita- 
tion to accompany him and Lady Octavia to 
Exeter, and be their guest during the Musical 
Festival, which was to take place the week en- 
suing, that he felt it would have been not only 
ungracious, but ungrateful, to decline the 
courteous proposal; “and so, dearest Milli- 
cent,” he continued, looking up from the han- 
diwork on which his eyes had been fixed with 
intense interest during the first part of his 
communication, “I have promised to go,— 
that is, with a mental reservation that you con- 
tinue well enough for me to leave you without 
anxiety for those few days, and that you will 
not feel uncomfortable at my doing so. While 
Vernon was speaking, Millicent had time to re- 
cover from the paintul emotion into which she 
had been surprised by his unexpected infor- 
mation, and inwardly rebuking herself for its 
unreasonable selfishness, she said promptly and 
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cheerfully, “ You did quite right, dear Horace. 
I am so well that | can spare you safely, and 
shall enjoy with you, in imagination, the mu- 
sical treat that will be to you such a real ban- 
quet. On Monday, you said—the day after 
to-morrow—and to stay till——?"—* Only till 
the Saturday ing—I intend—I believe,” 
replied Horace to her look of anxious inquiry. 
“At farthest, the Monday after ; and in that case 
Falkland, who stays for some weeks at Sea 
Vale, would take my duty.”—“ But you will 
not stay away longer—-not much longer?” 
hesitatingly, yet almost imploringly, rejoined 
Millicent, in a lower and less cheerful tone, a 
sudden shade slightly clouding the serenity of 
her mild countenance. “I am very nervous 
still and may not long continue so well as I am 
now; and then, if any change should take 
place—Nay do not look so disturbed, dear 
Horace—I am so well now !—but do not stay 
away too long.” —“ I will not go—I will not go, 
Milly! if it gives you one moment's pain, dear 
girl'—-But how is this, Milly?—-a minate 
agone, and you spoke so cheerfully and hope- 
fully; and now—that quivering lip !—those 
glistening eyes!—Millicent! my beloved! what 
means such sudden change?"—“ Forgive me, 
dear Horace! I am ashamed of my wayward- 
ness—of my caprice,” she faltered out, con- 
cealing her face, now bathed in tears, against 
Vernon's shoulder—“ But it is the infirmity of 
my enervating malady—the effect of weak- 
ness—of unstrung nerves; and sometimes an 
unbidden thought suddenly crosses and sub- 
dues me, oe cannot restrain these foolish 
tears. But they always do me good, Horace ; 
and after the shower comes sunshine, you 
know,” and she looked up at him, as she — 
the last word, with still eon eyes and a faint- 
ly brightening smile, that beautifully illustrated 
her simple metaphor. But the humid ray 
scarcely broke out into cloudless sunshine, 
though she recovered perfect serenity, and 
would not listen for a moment to Vernon's re- 
iterated, rather fainter proposition, of wholly 
relinquishing his intended excursion. 

“ Remember,” said he, as they stood together 
in the cottage porch, just before he left her 
that evening—‘ Remember, Milly, 1 am to 
take away with me one of those ebon locks. 
If it is not ready for me to-morrow, I shall cut 
it off myself. I wish I had your picture, a 
—“ I wish you had, dear Horace,” she quic y 
answered; “1 have often wished it lately— 
should like you to have it; but there is my 
father's, that will be yours, Horace ; and it is 
so like me, you know, you will never look upon 
it without thinking of me."—“ Without think- 
ing of you, Milly? Shall I not have yourself, 
your own dear living self, as well as that pre- 
cious picture we shall so often look upon to- 

ether ?""—* But, dearest Horace, if it shoufd 
be otherwise, if that picture only should be- 
come yours, place it somewhere where you 
may see it chen when you are elone and in 
your quiet hours of serious thought. But do 
not look se very serious now—I! spoke but of 
an ‘if’ a passing thought. To-morrow IJ shall 
send you away cheerfully."—‘ If you do not, 
Milly, here I remain, be sure. A word would 





keep me—only half a word. Speak it beloved! 
But she spoke not, 


I almost wish you would.” 
G 2 


~ 
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and, bidding her an affectionate farewell for 
the night, he was turning to depart, but linger- 
ed yet a moment to point out to ber a small 
white rosebud, which promised yet to blossom 
in its sheltered corner. “Look, Milly,” he 
said, “* The last rose of summer.’ Your fa- 
yourite rose will yield you yet one blossom. 
Before it is full-blown, I will be here to plack 
and place it in your bosom.” Words lightly 
spoken sometimes sink deeply into loving 
hearts, especially under circumstances such as 
Millicent'’s where physical causes acted mor- 
bidly upon a mental system, by nature sensi- 
tive, and perhaps not wholly free from a taint 
of superstitious weakness. From that hour 
the rose beeame her calendar, and she watched 
its unfolding leaves, as if their perfect expan- 
sion was to be the crisis of her fate. 

By what means, or under what pretences 
Lady Octavia had succeeded in obtaining for 
Vernon an invitation to accompany Dr. Har- 
top and herself to Exeter, matters little to the 
reader of this story. The success of her lady- 
ship’s mane@uvres has been sufficiently illus- 
trated by the preceding conversation. The 
day that intervened before that of his departure 
being Sunday, Vernon was detained from the 
Cottage during a great portion of it by his 
clerica! daties. Then his assistance was re- 
quired at the Rectory in packing up certain 
portfolios, albums, and various nicknackeries, 
not to be safely intrusted even to the invalua- 
ble Jenkins, so that, although he contrived to 
look in two or three times upon Millicent, each 
visit was but for a few hurried minutes, the 
fast briefest of all. And well for her that it 
was so, for though she had successfully strug- 

through the day to maintain a semblance 
ef cheerful composure, and had indeed parily 
reasoned herself ont of what she meekly ac- 
counted unreasonable disquietude ; as evening 
drew on, the mental excitement subsided, ier 
spirits seemed to ebb away with the departing 
daylight, and she felt as if they would hardly 
hold out “to speed the parting friend,” with 
that cheerful farewell with which she had pro- 
mised to dismiss him. Vernon also had his 
reasons for brief leave-taking ; but his adieus, 
though fondly affectionate, were more than 
cheerful, burried over with a voluble gaiety, 
and an exuberance of spirits that seemed hard- 
ly natural. “ Till Saturday, dearest!” were 
his parting words, and before Millicent’s long- 
restrained feelings had broken out into one 
choking sob, before the brimming tears had 
forced their way over her aching eyelids, he 
was out of sight and out of hearing, though the 
arden-gate still vibrated with the swing which 
closed it behind him. And the lock of 
raven hair, which was to be his “ talisman,” 
which Millicent had not neglected to make 
ready as he had enjoined her, though with 
womanly coyness (womanly feeling rather) she 
had hesitated to give it unclaimed—He was 
gone, and had forgotten to claim it. 

The middle of the third week, from the day 
of Vernon's farewell to Millicent, found him 
still at Exeter. Shall we tell how the time 


crept at Sea Vale in his absence? or how it 
had flown with him in that world of novelty 
to which he found himself transported? or 
shall we count over, link by link, the “ chain of 








untoward circumstances” (so he wrote of them 
to Millicent) which had caused him to prolong 
his absence from her so long beyond the term 
he had pledged himself to at parting? Alas! 
it is but too easy to picture to one’s self the 
feelings of the lonely invalid—the first sharp 
pang of disappointment—the sickness of hope 
deferred—the sinking of the spirit into utter 
hopelessness. And it would be tedious and 
distasteful to enumerate all the frivolous ex- 
cuses alleged by Vernon for his continuance at 
Exeter, excuses which, for a time, however, 
were more indulgently admitted by the gene- 
rons, unsuspicious Millicent, than satisfactory 
to his own heart and slumbering, though not 
seared, conscience. Yet he had partly suc- 
ceeded in stilling, though not stunning, the 
inward accuser. “ Millicent’s first letter had 
been cheerfully and cheeringly written. She 
was undoubtedly well—so well, that a few 
days, more or less—" But it was easier to 
drive away reflection altogether than, by re- 
sorting to it, to acquire perfect self-justifica- 
tion—so he fled from himself and his own 
thoughts to the siren, in whose charmed pre- 
sence all but his own captivations were forgot- 
ten. Lady Octavia’s attractions had not, how- 
ever, achieved unaided, the triumph over Ver- 
non’s best resolves—it might well be said over 
his best principles; and still their power had 
extended over his imagination only, leaving 
his heart true to its first affection, if true 
that preference may be called, which, when 
put to the test, will sacrifice no selfish gra- 
tification, no unworthy vanity, to the peace 
and welfare of its ostensible object. Every 
thing combined with her ladyship’s witchery 
to complete Vernon's mental intoxigation. A 
whirl of dissipation, consequent on t# provin- 


cial gathering for the Musical Festival, of 


which Lady Octavia condescended to be the 
presiding deity, no other bigh-born or fashion- 
able beauty being at hand to dispute her pre- 
eminence. The marked favour with which he 
was publicly distinguished by this goddess, 
the admired of all eyes—the envy of many, 
and the general notice and consideration it 
obtained for him, and the still more dangerous 
influence of her seductive sweetness and va- 
ried powers of charming, in those frequent 
téte-a-tétes which she had anticipated with so 
much sagacious prescience “in antique bay 
windows and shadowy cloisters"—the perpetu- 
al excitenent of music, of dancing, of novelty, 
where all was new to him.—every thing con- 
spired, together with Lady Octavia’s arts and 
the weak points of Vernon's character, to com- 
plete that intoxication which was at its height 
about the time (the third week of his stay at 
Exeter), when, in pursuance of our task as a 
faithful chronicler, we must resume a more 
circumstantial detail, though still as brief as 
may be, of his further progress. 

In the miscellaneous assemblage drawn to- 
gether by the music meeting, Lady Octavia’s 
discriminating survey had found in the male 
part of it, no individual so qualified to do cre- 
dit to her taste and patronage as the hand- 
some, and interesting, and really elegant Ver- 
non ; and so interesting did he become, in the 
daily —— intimacy of familiar inter- 
course, so rapidly developed under her lady- 























ship’s fostering encouragement, were his latent 
capabilities for “better things,” as she was 
pleased to express herself; and to such advan- 
tage did he appear among all surrounding com- 
petitors, that had the fair Octavia been of 
those with whom : 


“ Un peu d'amour, un peu de soin, 
Mene souvent le ceur bien loin,” 


there is no saying how far beyond its original 
design, “le roman d'un jour” might have ex- 
tended. But her ladyship’s heart, not com- 

d in the first instance of very sensitive 
atoms, had been laid tc harden so effectually 
in the petrifying spring of fashionable educa- 
tion, as to have become proof to “ Cupid's best 
arrow, with the golden head,” if not shot from 
the vantage ground of a broad parchment field, 
cabalistically endorsed with the word * settle- 
ment;” and having achieved her vowed tri- 
umph, by “fooling Vernon to the top. of his 
bent,” she began to suspect the pastime had 
been sufficiently prolonged, and that if the de- 
lirium she had worked up to a crisis were not 
timely checked, she might find herself publicly 
committed, in a way that would not only mili- 
tate against her own servous views, but pro- 
bably come to the knowledge of Dr. Hartop, 
and incur his severe displeasure. Lady Oc- 
tavia was far too well-bred to give the cut di- 
rect to any body, and too“ good hearted” to 
inflict more than unavoidable mortification on 
a person, for whom, as she expressed herself 
to the confidential Jenkins, she should always 
retain a compassionate interest. But while 
she was meditating how to “ whistle him soft/y 
down the wind,” Fate stept in to her assistance 
in the shape of an old acquaintance, who very 
unexpectedly made his appearance at Exeter 
with a party of friends, with whom he was on 
a shooting excursion. Lord George Amers- 
ham was one of those persons, who, without 
being very young, very handsome, very clever, 
at all wealthy, or in any way “a marrying 
man,” had, by some mecromancy so established 
his supremacy in al] matters of taste and ton, 
that his notice was distinction, and his favour 
fame. No wonder that suffrage so important 
was.briguée by all female aspirants for fashion- 
able ascendency ; and Lady Octavia had been 
so fortunate as to obtain it on her first coming 
out. The appearance of such a star in the 
provincial hemisphere, to which she was con- 
demned pro tempore, would at all times have 
been hailed by the lovely exile as an especial 
mercy, but, “under existing circumstances,” 
(to use the diplomatic phrase.) she esteemed 


it quite providential, as nothing now could be | 


so easy and so natural as the transfer of her at- 
tention from Vernon to her old acquaintance. 

The former was soon made sensible of the 
change, though at first more surprised and 
perplexed at it, than aware of the systematic 
alteration of Lady Octavia's deportment. But 
his obtuse perceptions were soon to be suffi- 
ciently enlightened. A subscription ball, which 
was to take place on the second night of Lord 
George's stay at Exeter, was also to be ho- 
noured by the presence and patronage of Lady 
Octavia Palkiand and her party, including the 
noble spertsman and his friends—Vernon as a 
matter of coursee—Dr. Hartop as a matter of 
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necessity—and as one of convenience, a deaf 
and purbiind old lady, the relict of a deceased 
canon, who made herself useful in a two-fold 
capacity—ostensibly as Lady Octavia's chape- 
ron, and veritably as an unwearied sitter-out 
of (she could not be called a listener to) Dr. 
Hartop’s long stories, and an established mem- 
ber of his select whist set. This party had 
dined at the Rectory, and Lord George's rank 
having of course entitled bim to conduct Lady 
Octavia to the eating-room, and take his seat 
beside her, it wes equally a matter of course, 
(the other guests being also men of preten- 
sions, if not of rank,) that the bottom of the 
table and the deaf old lady, who had been duly 
marshalled out by the doctor, should fall to the 
lut of Vernon, whose proximity to the door, 
however, secured him the office of holding it 
open for the ladies when they should pass to the 
drawing-room. But just at that moment, Lady 
Octavia, actuated perhaps by some compunc- 
tious consciousness that her attentions had 
been too entirely engrossed during dinner by 
her neighbours at the upper end of the table, 
was seized by a fit of such extraordinary cor- 
diality towards the canon’s deaf relict, that she 
passed her fair arm with affectionate familiarity 
within that of the worthy old lady, and began 
whispering something in the lappets of her 
cap, which lasted till they reached the stair- 
foot, and the dining-rooim door had closed be- 
hind them. Lord George and two of the 
other gentlemen accompanied Dr. Hartop and 
the ladies to the ball-room in the Doctor and 
Mrs. Buzby'’s carriages. The third walked 
thither with Vernon, and when they entered 
the assembly-room, Lady Octavia was already 
dancing with one of Lord George's friends 
When her partner, after the set was over, had 
conducted her to a seat, Vernon drew near, 
with the hope (expectation it would have been 
a few nights previous) of engaging her for the 
next quadrille. But she was still engrossed 
by her partner, and the others of Lord George's 
party,—himself having comfortably establish- 
ed himself on the best half of the sofa, of which 
she occupied a corner, entrenched behind two 
of the gentlemen, who were conversing with 
her; so that Vernon could only proffer his re- 
quest, by speaking it across Lord George, so 
audibly, as to make him colour at the sound of 
his own voice, with a painful consciousness of 
awkward embarrassment, which was not dimi- 
nished by perceiving that his words were 
wasted “on the desert air,” at least that they 
had only drawn on him a grave stare from 
Lord George, and the eyes of many surround- 
ing loungers, though the Lady Octavia's were 
perversely fixed in an opposite direction, and 
she appeared perfectly unconscious, not only 
of his address, but of his vicinity. Just then a 
space was cleared for waltzing—the magic 
sounds set twenty pairs of tetotums in rota- 
tory motion, and Lord George, who “ never 
danced,” languidly, and with apparent effort, 
roused himself from his recumbent posture, 
and, to the no small amazement of Vernon's 
unsophisticated mind, without addressing a 
word to Lady Octavia, or farther ascertaining 
her consent, than by passing one arm round her 
slender waist as she arose from the sofa, whirl- 
ed her off, seemingly “nothing loth,” into 


the giddy circle. Vernon was suddenly sensi- 
ble of a vehement longing to breathe the fresh 
air, and contemplate the beautiful moonshine. 
We cannot exactly pronounce how long he 
indulged in solitary meditation; but when he 
re-entered the ball-rooim, the waltz was over— 
an after set of quadrilles just finished, and the 
dancers were crowding about the refreshment 


tables. 
Vernon mechanically mingled with the 


throng, and in a few minutes found himself | 


very undesignedly posted behind Lady Octavia 
and Lord George, who was supplying her with 
ice and sherbet, and finishing some speech of 
‘infinite humour,” at which her ladyship was 
laughing as heartily as it was admissible that 
lips polite should laugh. “ Now really, my 
lord! you are too severe,’ murmured those 
lovely lips between the spoonfuls of ice—* you 
are too hard upon my pastor fido—an excel- 
lent obliging creature, | assure you—really 
quite civilized, and has been infinitely useful 
to me in that horrid desert. No such ‘Cymon’ 


either, as you cali hin; and as for Iphigenia—”” | 


“The fair Octavia will not confess having 


charitably enacted that character—her delight | 


is te ‘do good by stealth, and blush to find it | 
fame.'—But seriously though—this pastoral | 
pet of yours—this Mister—by the by, what a 
vastly appropriate name!—this Mister Ver- 
dant—"—* How can you be so excessively ab- 
surd!" uttered the lady, convulsed with in- 
ward laughter at his lordship'’s wit—‘“ you 
know his name's Vernon; / call him ‘ Le Beau 
Lindor.’” 

“ Le Beau Lindor” had heard quite enough 
—backing with such inconsiderate suddenness, 
as almost to upset good Mrs. Buzby, and a 
dignitary of the church, in his brusque retreat 
—he left the ball-room—cleared the stairs at a 
bound—and by a progress almost as rapid, | 
gained Dr. Hartop’s residence, and the sanc- 
tuary of his own chamber. What were his | 
meditations after he had shut himself within | 
it, securing himself by turning the key from 

ible intrusion, we cannot nicely determine, 

yo fairly infer they were not of a very | 

hilosophic nature, from certain sounds of 
— and irregular footsteps—portentous 
thumps and bangs, indicating the violent de- 
rangement of furniture, the opening and shut- 
ting of drawers, with no gentle and deliberate 
hand, and the dragging backwards and for- 
wards of a portmanteau; which disturbance 
was so audible in the hall below, as to excite 
the wonder and curiosity of the “liveried 
loungers,” one of whom at last tapped at the 
visiter’s door, with a civil request, to know if 
Mr. Vernon wanted any thing, or had rung his 
bell. “ Nothing,” was the short and compre- 
hensive reply, in a tone which interdicted far- 
ther intrusion; but all became quiet within 
the chamber, and by the time the footman had 
rejoined his fellows of the buttery, its solitary 
occupant was seated in perfect stillness—a 
packed portmanteau on the floor beside him— 
his elbows propped on the table before which 
he sat, and his face concealed by his two 
hands, upon the outspread palms of which rest- 
ed his hot and throbbing temples. “ Millicent! | 
Millicent!’ were the first sounds that, after a | 





spell of profound silence, struggled through | 


| how had he passed that interval ? 
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his scarcely unclosed lips and half-shut teeth. 
| But it seemed as if his own utterance of that 

ary name stung him to y; for, starting 
ck from the table, he flung out his arm 

across it with so much violence, as to dash off 
two or three books that had been piled to- 
gether, and now came to the floor with a noisy 
fall, which apparently aggravated Vernon's 
| irritable mood, for he spurned the volumes 
| with a kick that sent them sprawling in all di- 
rections, but left on the spot where they had 
| fallen, a letter, which, in the general disper- 
| sion, escaped from its hiding place within one 
of their covers. That letter caught Vernon's 
eye, and in a moment he was fixed, still, mo- 
tionless, almost unbreathing as a statue, gazing 
on that small white square of folded paper, as 
if a serpent lay coiled before him. And there 
was cause—full cause and weighty—for that 
shrinking, yet fascinated gaze. That letter 
was from Sea Vale—from Millicent. Five 
days before, it had been placed in Vernon's 
hand, and the seal was yet unbroken! It had 
been brought to his chamber door, just as he 
had caught up his hat and gloves, to attend 
Lady Octavia, who was waiting for him in the 
hall, on a pic-nic excursion to some picturesque 
spot, in the vicinity of Exeter. He held the 
letter for half a minute—his hand was on the 


| seal, and yet he felt at that moment that he 


would rather defer the perusal of its contents. 
An impatient suimmons came from a silvery 
voice below— Vernon started—gave one look to 
the direction—one kiss to the well known 
characters, and slipt the unopened letter with- 
in the covers of a book that lay on the table, 
to be flown to, to be read in undisturbed quiet- 
ness, the moment of his return. Five days 
ago that letter had been so deposited. There 
it had remained till the present moment, un- 
touched, unread, unremembered! and Vernon, 
What were 
his feelings, when suddenly before him lay 
that mate accuser?—“ Madman that I have 
been !"’ he groaned aloud, and sinking into a 
chair, his tears fell fast on the unnerved fingers, 
that could with difficulty break upen the seal, 
which had been too long inviolate. Milli- 
cent’s letter, which sodined another, ran 
thas:— 


“ My pear Horace, 

“ You desired me to open any letters which 
might arrive for you while you were absent. 
I have done so by the enclosed, which I for- 
ward to you immediately ; for, as you will see, 
it is one that concerns you nearly—that calls 
you to take possession of the long promised 
living. I thank God, my dear Horace, that I 
have lived to congratulate you on this event; 
and I pray God to make it blessed to you; 
and to bless you in your faithful service here, 
and in the reward of it hereafter. But this is 
not my only reason for pressing your return— 
your wnmediate return to Sea Vale, even— 
(was I ever before so selfishly exacting, Ho- 
race ?)—even should inclination, or any cause 
short of necessity, detain you at Exeter. You 
will soon again be at liberty to return thither, 
or to seek the society of your other friends, 
wherever they may be. There will be time 
enough for them—for all—but not for me, dear 
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Horace. Therefore, for your own sake more , riage, he left it to pursue its more leisurely 


than mine, come,—come soon—come very 
soon, or (for I know the kindliness of your na- 
tare) you will afterwards reproach yourself 
with a bitterness, the sting of which I shall not 
be permitted to extract, nor to soothe the only 
pain I shall ever have caused you, Horace. I 


am not so well—not nearly so well—as when 


you left me; I cannot leave my bed now, or 
sit up in it for more than half an hour at a 
time; and even the writing these few lines 
exhausts me; so you see you must come soon | 
—very, very soon, if—But I need not urge it— 
[know you will be with me directly—almost, | 
and that I shall have time and strength left to 
thank and bless you—and comfort you, dear | 
Horace ; and that we shall yet talk together— | 
pray together—Oh, yes! and that I shall re- | 
ceive from your hands, the pledge of our im- 
mortal hope—of our certain reunion. 


M. A.” 


An abler, a far abler narrator than | am, 
might well shrink from attempting to describe 
Vernon's feelings as he read this letter, or 
their first frantic ebullition after he had 
perused it. For some moments all within 
him was anarchy and distraction. Agonies of 
remorse and terror, and images of death, 
crowded upon each other in hurrying confu- 
sion, like the phantasmagoria of a frightful 
dream—and his ears rang with an imaginary 
cry, “ Too late! too late!” that withered and 
benumbed his powers of action, while a con- 
trary impulse impelled them to promptest ex- 
ertion. The latter soon obtained the mastery, 
however, and another glance at the date of | 
the letter—that date now six days old'!—acted | 
electrically on the mental chaos. In a mo- 
ment its jarring elements were reduced to | 
comparative order, concentrated in one over- 
ruling purpose. It was but an hour past mid- 
night. Four hours rapid posting would take 
him te Sea Vale. In less than half an hour 
he was whirling on his road thither, as fast as 
fresh horses could tear over the ground, urged 
on by the relentless lash of a well bribed 
driver; and in spite of various detentions at 
the several stages, while Lired post-boys were 
roused from their heavy slumbers, nd galled 
cattle dragged from their short rest—(Oh! 
how interminable seemed every moment's 
delay!)—in spite of these and other trifling 
hindrances, he reached the hili-top that over- 
looked Sea Vale before the stars began to 
“ pale their ineffectual fires” in the uncertain 
dawn of a dull, cheerless October morning 
The village below was distinguishsble only as 
a black eapalon mass, lying in the deep sha- | 
dows of the surrounding hills. Only one 
twinkling light gleamed at its entrance, from 
the lamp-post of the single ion; yet Vernon 
strained his eyes through the darkness, on— 
on—towards the more distant dwellings, till 
he fancied he could descry the well known 
gable—the tall round chimney—the two sha- | 
dowing elms—ammong the confused and inde- | 
finite outline of trees and buildings. 

It was but imagination—the rapid portrait- 
ure of memory ; but his heart beat quicker at | 
the fancied sight, and leaping from the car- | 


. 


| Cottage. No 


way towards the inn-yard, and rushing down 
the remainder of the declivity, sprung over a 
stile into a meadow-path, which would take 
him, by a short cut through a field or two, into 
the green-lane, the back way to the Cottage. 
That way was so familiar to him, that, to his 
eye, every object was as recognisable by that 
dim light—that “ darkness visible’ —as it would 
have been at noon-day ; and what emotions— 
what recollections-—pressed upon him, as he 
leapt the last gate into the bowery lane—as he 
trode once more its soft greensward, now thick- 
ly strewn with a rustling carpet of autumnal 
leaves—as he passed the grey spectral-looking 
stems of the two old thorns at the corner of 
the garden-hedge! And as he pursued his way 
along that memorable path, every and each 
one of those inanimate uncertain shapes stood 
out with ghastly distinctness to his mind's 
eye, and he gazed on them with such intensity 
of vision, as if he could have read, in the as- 
pect of those senseless things, some intimation 
of the nature of that dread certainty, which, 
nevertheless, as the decisive moment drew 
near, he shrank from ascertaining. As the 
Cottage really became visible, and a patch 
of its white walls now and then discernible 
throngh the leafless fence, a cold shuddering 
ran through his whole frame, and he stopt ab- 


| ruptly, as if an unseen hand had checked his 


All was darkness on that side the 
light from within streamed 
throagh either of the small lattices—but only 
Nora's sleeping room lay that way. Milli- 
cent's—the sick chamber, opened to the front 
Was it still only the chamber of sickness? 
Alas! that miserable hope! But it was the 
more dreadful doubt that still delayed Ver- 
non's onward steps—that seemed to stagnate 
the very current of his blood, so deadly was 
the weight and sickness that hung about bis 
heart. A minute more—he had only to turn 
the corner of that smal! dwelling—to cast up 
one look at the well-known window, and sus- 
pense would terminate; for surely, he said 
within himself, a light would beam from that 
chamber if life were there—* if life !’—and 
then the unhappy man shudderingly repeated 
— Six days !—six days! and she was dying!” 
But the agony of that remembrance nerved 
him to desperate resolve, and rushing forward, 
in another moment he stood facing the cham- 
ber window. There was light within ?—‘ then 
life!” was the rapid overpowering conclusion, 
and suddenly al] strength forsook him—the 
young and vigorous frame felt feeble as infan- 
ey, and tears—quiet tears, rolled fast down his 
agitated face, as, leaning for support against 
one of the old elm-trees, he continued to gaze 
earnestly, with feelings of unutterable grati- 
tude, on that pale star of comfort. The light 
was very pale and feeble, (true emblem, alas! 
of his most sanguine hope,) for that of the 
grey dawn began to contend with the waning 
watch light, and to give distinctness to the 
near external objects. -A muslin blind was 
drawn within the lattice: but through its thin 
texture, Vernon could discern the white cur- 
tains of the bed, and at the other end of the 
chamber a high bracket, on which stood the 
night-lamp, before a large china vase which 
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Millicent had always been wont to keep reple- 
nished with flowers or evergreens. 

To what trifles (as drowning creatures cling 
to straws) will the miserable, the almost hope- 
less, cling for consolation! Vernon's heart beat 
more equally—his breath came freer—at sight 
of that insignificant object, for the vase was 
filled with verdure. ere the boughs fresh 
or withered? He drove away the officious 
suggestion, for his soul yearned for the faintest 
shadow of comfort. If not her hand, Nora's 
had filled the vase. The dear one herself, 
therefore, must still be susceptible of pleasure 
from objects which would cease to interest the 
dying. Was it yet possible? But though Hope's 
passing whisper was eagerly ~— at, Ver- 
non dared not dwell upon its soothing sweet- 
ness. He dared not anticipate—he dared not 
think—and now he would have given worlds 
to exchange that terrible stillness which yet 
pervaded all things—that bodily inaction to 
which he was condemned, for the universal 
stir of human life, and some occasion that 
should call upon him for violent corporeal ex- 
ertion. Any thing, every thing would have 
been welcome, which might have afforded 
scope for the nervous restlessness that now 
agitated his whole frame to expend itself, or 
have gained the slightest relief—the most 
transient diversion of thought—for the mental 
fever, which increased with every lingering 
moment of suspense. But as yet, except the 
expiring gleam of that pale watchlight, no 
sign or sound of life was seen or heard within 
the Cottage; and without, so profound and 
deathlike was the hush of nature, that Vernon 
could have fancied its mighty pulses had stood 
stiil, or beat only in his own throbbing arteries. 

The gloomy daybreak advanced so tardily, 
that none but quite near objects were yet visi- 
ble, through the sea of white unwholesome va- 
pour that now seemed melting into drizzlin 
rain—now condensing itself into a solid wall 
around the Cottage, and a few yards of its 
small territory. The dank moisture clung 
like transparent glue to the bare leafless 
branches of the deciduous trees, and collect- 
ing into large globules at their extremities, on 
the heavy drooping heads of the dark ever- 
greens, and along the Cottage eaves, dropt to 
the ground with sullen plashes, dismally break- 
ing at intervals the otherwise universal silence. 

‘ernon still watched the casement of that 
little chamber, within whose walls his all of 
earthly interest—his hopes—his fears—his 
very being, hung suspended upon a dread un- 
certainty—a flitting life—a fluttering breath, 
perhaps at that very moment passing away for 
ever, All hitherto had remained quiet in the 
chamber. Suddenly a figure passed slowly 
across, between the curtained window and the 
bed's foot—a tall dark figure, that could be 
only Nora's. It was stationary for a moment 
before the lamp, which, as day advanced, had 
condensed its pale rays into a small red giobe 
of flame, and that dying spark was gone, when 
the tall form moved away from the spot where 
it had been, and advanced towards the win- 
dow which was partially unclosed, and a wrin- 
kled hand and arm put forth from beneath the 
still drawn blind to secure the lattice. “ And 


the morning air so cold and damp to breathe 
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on that dear sufferer! Could Nora be so incau- 


tious?” And Vernon advanced his hand un- 
consciously, as if to close the casement. But 
he was unnoticed from thence, and the female 
form receded. 

“ Now then,” thought Vernon, “ now, ina 
minute I shall know my fate,”"—and passi 
stealthily through the little gate (for he di 
not wish his footsteps to be heard in the sick- 
chamber), he advanced close to the house, of 
which the front dvor was still fast, and the 
lower shutters unopened. Awhile he stood 
beneath the porch, listening for the approach 
of some one from within, to whom he might 
make cautious application for admittance ; bet 
soon, impatient of fruitless waiting, he moved 
away to steal round the corner of the Cotta 
and seek admittance at the back entrance. As 
he stept guardedly from the porch, his eyes 
glanced on a large white rose-tree that grew 
beside it, and, struck with sudden recollec- 
tion, he stopped to look sorrowfully on the 
well known shrub. There were yet a few yel- 
low leaves upon the straggling branches, and 
many cay, berries, indicating the past 
profuseness of its summer bloom. But from 
the stem on which Vernon's eyes were riveted 
witia painful interest, the flower-sprig he look- 
ed for had been recently cut off. “ The last 
rose of summer” had not been left to wither on 
its stalk, though the hand was far away that 
should have stuck the late blossom in Milli- 
cent’s bosom. Just as Vernon turned the cor- 
ner of the building, he heard the withdrawing 
of a bolt from the Biichen door, and as it slowly 
opened, he was moving forward with nervous 
precipitation, when the sight of a stranger 
startled him for a moment from his purpose, 
and before he had time to recover himself and 
accost her, the young girl carrying a milking- 
stool and pail was already half way down t 
garden walk in her way to the field and cow- 
shed. A word—the slightest sound would 
have reached and recalled her, but Vernon 
shuddered, and was silent. Again—as the de- 
cisive moment drew near, he shrunk from cer- 
tainty—especially from a stranger's lips. He 
would seek Nora—he would learn his fate from 
her. So, suffering the young girl to pass on 
out of sight, he gently pushed open the door 
which she had left ajar, and stole noiselessly 
into the kitchen. Its comfortless disordered 
state sadly contrasted the beautiful neatness 
and arrangement, which had been wont in 
happier days to distinguish poor Nora's pecu- 
liar territory. The hearth was heaped with 
ashes of long accumulation, and the embers of 
a fire that had evidently burnt all night still 
emitted a feeble warmth, and dull red light 
from the lower bars of the grate, to whieh 
they had sunk far beneath the trivet and large 
black kettle, from which issued no cheerful 
morning sound of bubbling water. Unwashed 
tea things, with fragments, of bread, butter, 
and cheese, and an end of tallow candle turned 
down into the pool of grease which had accu- 
mulated in the deep tin candlestick, were hud- 
dled together on the slopped and soiled little 
round table, that it had been Nora's pride to 
keep bright and polished as a looking-glass. 
Scattered plates and cups, a waiter, with cut 
and squeezed lemon, and other evidences of 
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late attendance on a sick room, were al! noted 
by Vernon with deepest interest ; and if the 
survey relieved him of his worst fears, he 
sighed heavily at thoughts of the best he had 
to anticipate. A glass half filled with lemon- 
ade stood on a salver onthe dresser ; he raised 
and put it to his lips, (for perhaps hers had re- 
cently touched its brim,) and as he did so, 
called to mind her affecting desire to receive 
from his hand another cup, which now he 
might be so soon called on to present to her. 
a if it must be—strengthen me for the task, 
oh God!” was the inward ejaculation of a 
heart that could yet scarcely bring itself to 
add, “ Thy will be done.” 

Still Nora appeared not, and reasonably con- 
cluding that, leaving the young char-woman to 
attend to household concerns, she had kept her 
station in the sick chamber, he stole from the 
kitchen along the matted passage towards the 
staircase—but the door of the little parlour 
being open he mechanically stopped at it. The 
shutters had been removed since he looked at 
the windows from without, and now the formal 
arrangement of the furniture—the cold, dreary, 
uninhabited look of the once cheerful little sit- 
ting room, struck him forcibly, with a more 
painful sense of change, than even the un- 
wonted disorder of poor Nora's kitchen. As he 
stood on the threshold in mournful contempla- 
tion, a shrill sound, (one of discordant loudness 
to his mdrbidly sensitive ear) broke the deep 
silence. It was the awaking note of Millicent’s 
canary bird, whose cage hung near the window 
—and as the little creature began to plume it- 
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selfon the perch, and pour out a more sustain- | 


ed matin in its innocent joy, Vernon looked 


reproachfully at the unconscious favourite. | 


But his attention was soon directed to other ob- 
jects—(all to him how eloquent!) and at last it 
rested on a vacant spot on the wall opposite. 
He started at perceiving that Colonel Aboyne's 
picture, which used to hang there, had been re- 
moved, but only as it seemed to a table in the 
middle of the room, on which lay a frame pic- 
ture together with a white paper parcel, which 
was placed upon its glazed surface. Vernon 
felt as if the whole current of his blood rushed 
suddenly to the heart and brain. A moment he 
stood gazing as if spellbound—then, with one 
desperate impulse sprang forward, caught up 
the parcel—ascertained that the portrait be- 
neath was indeed his friend's, his promised lega- 
cy! and tore open the paper, which was super- 
scribed in faint and uneven characters, “ For 
my dear Horace.” 
but one glance at its contents, and his fingers 
relaxed their hold—his sight became dizzy, and 
he reeled back for support against the wall. 
What baleful aspect had paralyzed him thus? 
That only of a withered rose, and a long lock 
of glossy raven hair. 

fa some minds—(happily constituted are 
those !)—how indigenous—how indestructible 
—how elastic is hope! After a while it faintly 
revived in Vernon's bosom, from the seeming 
annihilation that ded that sudden shock. 
But feeble indeed was the reviving struggle— 
an expiring effort! a last stand against despair. 
Almost the worst was known. But still a pos- 
sibility remained, the thought of which perhaps 
helped to nerve Vernon's resolve to know all 





Franticly he tore it open— | 
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immediately. Without farther pause or delibe- 
ration, but still with noiseless footsteps, he ran 
up the short flight of stairs that led to Milli- 
cent’s sleeping room—and, with cautious tread, 
and held in breath, stole to the half-open door. 
All within was profound stillness—and he stop- 
ped on the threshold to listen, and to send for- 
ward one fearful glance. The white curtains 
of the bed were close drawn on the side towards 
him, as he stood half behind the door—but 
he fancied—surely it was not fancy—that there 
was a stir of life—of breath—a gentle and scarce 
my ney rustling—as if some one moved. 
is heart beat quicker, as he advanced a step 
onward, and then beheld Nora seated in a high- 
backed chair at the farther corner of the bed's 
foot, towards which her face was turned, and 
her eyes fixed in the direction of the pillows, 
with that solemn and profound interest, with 
which we watch the slumbers of those who are 
“ sick even unto death.” But apparently, she 
had only desisted for a moment from an em- 
ployment, the nature of which, Vernon's first 
glance eagerly detected. Her fingers still held 
the strings of one of Millicent’s plain morning 
caps—(he Anew it well) the broad hems of 
which she had been running and crimping with 
accurate neatness, and across her knees and the 
arm of the chair, lay a long white dressing- 
gown. Was there not evidence of life in those 
provident preparations ? He began to fear—Oh 
blessed fear!—that he might disturb the dear 
one's slumbers, should his unexpected appear- 
ance too suddenly startle her faithful nurse— 
whose strongly marked countenance, told a 
fearful tale to Vernon, of all she had lately un- 
dergone. But just as he was shrinking back 
from the chamber, her eyes slowly returning 
from this mournful contemplation to her sus- 
pended task, caught sight of his receding figure 
—and strangely was she affected by the appari- 
tion. No word—no exclamation or sound es- 
caped her lips;—nor did she move from her 
chair—nor otherwise testify her consciousness 
of his unexpected presence, than by drawing up 
her tal] gaunt figure, as she sat erect and rigid, 
to its utmost dimensions, and fixing on him 
her large dilating eyes, with a ghastly undefi- 
nableness of expression, which chilled his very 
heart's blood, though he had no power to with- 
draw his own from the unnatural fascination— 
and when, after a few seconds of that wordless 
communion, she arose slowly, and standing 
still and upright on the same spot, without one 
feature eating from its stony fixedness, beck- 
oned him forward with one hand, while with 


bed's hea 


| the yo of the other she pointed to the 


} 


| 


he obeyed mechanically—almost 


unconsciously—till he felt the grasp of that 
cold bony hand, and following with his eyes 
the direction of her pointing finger, beheld—all 
that was still mortal of Millicent Aboyne. The 
immortal spirit had ascended to Him, “ with 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” A. 
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From the Monthly Review. 
THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST.” 


Tris book reminds us forcibly of the line in 
Gray's Elegy, — 
*« Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest ;” 


inasmuch as it is evidently the production of a 
man of genius, who has spent the greater part 
of his life ina village, “sitaate,” as he tells us, 
“ upon a very ancient road, connecting the city 
of Bristol with that of Gloucester; and many 
such men there are, we cannot doubt, in our 
villages, whose journals were never written, or 
at least, never published, though they might 
have done, as in the instance before us, high 
honour to the literary and scientific character 
of England. A man of genius, indeed, Jet him 
be placed in any circumstances—even the most 
ehiwenreblo—wil always send forth his 
thoughts upon expeditions of discovery, and 
how narrow soever the field may be, within 
which he may for a time be fe fh he will 
seldom travel along the common paths, inter- 
secting it, but will manifest an irresistible bias 
to e~vlore every by-path, and to make others 
where they had never been thought of. The 
eminent French naturalist, Dolomieu, in this 
way, though shut up in a dungeon, with no- 
thing but the margin of books to write upon, 
arranged the materials of his “ System of Geo- 
logy ;’ and Sir William Herschel, our celebra- 
ted astronomer, laid the foundation of his fame, 
when he filled the humble situation of a musi- 
eal performer in a military band. A recent in- 
stance, of a similar kind, came under our notice 
in our number for March, in which a barrister, 
whose sphere of observation was limited to the 
door of a vault in Chancery Lane, was led to 
examine and discover the cause of dry-rot, by a 
train of observations, and a minute scrutiny of 
facts, such as could only have been effected by 
a man of talent and genius. As we look upon 
Mr. George's investigation of dry-rot, to fur- 
nish one of the best models we have ever seen 
for the Journal of a Naturalist, we are tempted 
to give another specimen, from what appears 
to us so excellent, before proceeding to the 
work under review. The following is Mr 
George's reasoning to show what were not 
the causes of dry-rot in the door of his wine 
vault. 

“ It cannot be the wet, because the wet has 
never touched the decayed part. The paint 
on the door has kept the wet even from touch- 
ing any part of the timber itself, till now, that, 
from having become so completely rotten as 
not to be able any longer to retain its own 
shape and original form, it has shrunk and 
cracked; and even now the wet does not ap- 
pear to have entered the crack, and reached the 
rotten part. If it were the wet, must it not 
have decayed the outside first, just as it rusts 
iron, while the interior remains sound’? But 
here the outsid- is the soundest part, and it 
showed no symptom of decay, till after the in- 
terior had become completely rotten, so com- 
pletely so, as for the surface to have shrunk in- 
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wards from the loss of substance in the interior, 
and fox want of internal support, or perhaps, 
from ihe same cause, to have been pressed in. 
wards by the weight of the atmosphere. Then, 
can it be the air, that has done it? There are 
the answers to this supposition as to the former, 
namely, tha’ the paint has kept the air from 
coming into any actual contact with the timber, 
and that it is the interior of the timber, that has 
first become rotten. It cannot be the want of 
air, because there always has been the air in 
contact with it, as much as it can be in contact 
with timber painted; and if it were this, al! 
painted timber must become dry-rotten, which 
is not found to be the case. Can it be the want 
of a circulation of the air? I should think not. 
l cannot understand how the want of the air 
being in continual motion, or being commonly 
in motion, against the outside of timber, can 
rot it in the interior, without first decaying the 
outside. Is it foul air? The same answer ap. 
plies, that, if so, we should naturally expect it 
to decay the outside first; to decay that which 
it touched, and not that which it did not touch. 
Besides, there is no foul air here, that I can 
perceive. The servant's water closet, indeed, 
is just within the outer vault, and sometimes, 
when the water-cock is neglected to be turned, 
the common smell of a privy is very percepti- 
ble. But the water-closet is close to the outer 
door, which is not dry-rotten, whilst it is nine 
or ten feet distant from the inner door, which 
is so. Besides which, | never heard that dry- 
rot was particularly prevalent in places of this 
description. 

“ Again, it can neither be the light nor the 
darkness of the place, that has caused the rot 
For, with respect to the first, the door, even 
when the outer door of the other vault is open, 
is never inthe full light of day. And, with respect 
to the darkness, being supposed to have caused 
it, the interior of all timber is always in the 
dark; and, moreover if this were the case, al! 
timber must be dry-rotting during the night, 
and the inner sides of all dark closets, cup- 
boards, and drawers, both night and day. 

“Jt cannot be the cold of the place where 
the door is fixed, that has caused the rot; be- 
cause it is never so cold there as it often is at 
the outside of the outer door, and of all our 
outer doors. On the other hand it cannot be 
the heat of the place, because it is never so hot 
there as in summer it is in the open air, to 
which all our outer doors and windows are ex- 
posed. It cannot, then, be caused by the door, 
or other timber, being placed in a high tempe- 
rature, or by its being placed in a low tempe- 
rature. What then, thought I, can heat have 
nothing to do with it? Can it be caused 
neither by heat, nor by cold, nor by changing 
from heat to cold? Stop! That does not fol- 
low. But how? How is this door affected by 
the changes in the temperature? I have it! 
I have found it out! It is the heat, which isso 
constantly working its way, in such a quantity, 
through the timber of the door, in the one di- 
rection or the other,and which, now that some 
frost is come, is working its way out, and leav- 


| ing behind it all that wet, which it has depo- 


sited against the inner side of the door within 
the vault, and which is now running down #0 
plentifully, and making a little pool of water in 























the nd, that has caused the decay. It is 
this t, so almost continually forcing its way 
through the door into and out of the vault by 
turns, and, in so doing, coming into immediate 
contact with, and exerting an action of some 
sort on the whole of the interior of the timber, 
that has by degrees effected its decomposition 
as timber, and made it so rotten asit is. It was 
by turning the subject in my mind, and sifting 
and scrutinizing it in this manner, that I came 
to make my discovery of the cause of the de- 
cay.”— George on Dry Rot, p. 13. 

The slightest glance at the work before us, 
is sufficient to show that it is a genuine record 
of ingenious remarks, and not a compilation 
from ks—much less from a cabinet of trim 
specimens, punctiliously classed and prettily 
labelled. Such dressed up miniatures of natu- 
ral productions, our author leaves to those who 
move in the inferior ranks of philosophy, and 
spin out their little day on the reputation of 
having amassed a fine collection, or coined a 


few trivial names for specimens of small value. | 


Mere collectors and cabinet naturalists can 
know but little of the kingdoms of nature, as 
they exist in creation, and they care as little 
for any thing connected with it, except pretty 
chips and rare fragments, fitted for being 
shown in a handsome glass case, or in the neat 
partitions of a cabinet drawer. Our author,on 
the contrary, is what the Hon. Daines Barring- 
ton was wont to call an out-door naturalist, 
who makes his walks about the village fields, 
and all his “ little excursions, a scene of con- 
stant observation and remark. The insect that 
crawls, the note of the bird, the plant that 
flowers, or the vernal leaf that peeps out, en- 
gages his attention, is recognised as an inti- 
mate, or noted from some novelty that it pre- 
sents in sound or aspect.” He has most justly 
remarked that if proficiency be required, all the 
branches of natural history must be studied 
with undivided attention; “ but amusement, 
admiration, and intelligence may be obtained 
by even superficial observation ;" and as “ pro- 
ficiency was beyond my powers, I have sought 
for amusement, and gratefully record the many 
peaceful hours, and oblivion from pain, which 
the perusal of nature's volume gave me, super- 
ficial as that perusal was.” The rich remarks, 
however, with which his pages abound, belie 
the epithet “ superficial,” which his modesty 
has selected, and for which we should, without 
hesitation, substitute profound ; and before we 
have done, we think we shall be able to prove 
the justice of our proposed change. The au- 
thor’s evident inacquaintance with the art of 
book-making, has induced him to begin with 
the least attractive subject in his volume—an 
account of the aspect, antiquities, and soil of 
the country adjacent to the village where he 
resides, with notices, (some of them not very 
important,) of the prevalent modes of agricul- 
tare. 

Flowers, birds, reptiles, and insects, succes- 
sively engage his attention. The following re- 
marks on the attraction of moisture by trees, 
are interesting and correct. 

“ Trees in full foliage have long been noted 
as great attractors of humidity, and a young 
ba elm in full leaf, affords a good example 

this supposed power ; but in the winter of the 
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year, when trees are perfectly denuded, this fa- 
culty of creating moisture about them is equal- 
ly obvious, though not so profusely. A strong- 
ly marked instance of this was witnessed by 
me, when ascending a hill in the month of 
March. The weather had previously been very 
fine and dry, and the road in a dusty state; but 
a fog coming on, an ash tree hanging over the 
road was dripping with water so copiously that 
the road beneath was in a puddle, when the 
other parts continued dry, and manifested no 
appearance of humidity. That leaves imbibe 
moisture by one set of vessels and discharge 
them by another is well known; but these im- 

bibings are never discharged in falling drops ; 

the real mystery was, the fog in its progress was 

impeded by the boughs of the tree, and gradual- 

ly collected on the exposed side of them, until 

it became drops of water, whereas the surround- 

ing country had only a mist flying ever it. 

Thus, in fact, the tree was no attractor, but a 

condenser; the gate of a field will in the same 

manner run down with water, on the one side, 

and be dry on the other; as willa stick or a post, 

from the same cause. Itis upon this principle, 

that currents of air will be found under trees in 

summer, when little is perceived in open places ; 

and the under leaves and sprays wil! be curled, 

and scorched at times, when the parts above are 

uninjured. The airin its passage being stopped 

and condensed against the foliage of the tree, 

it accordingly descends along its surface or 

front, and escapes at the bottom, where there 

are no branches, or leaves to interrupt its 

progress. In winter there is little to impede 

the breeze in its course, and it passes through ; 

consequently at this season the air under a tree 

is scarcely more sensibly felt than in the ad- 

joining field.” 

“It may be observed, that in the Spring of 
the year the herbage under trees is generally 
more vivid and luxuriant than that which is be- 
yond the spread of the branches; this may be 
occasioned, in some instances, by cattle having 
harboured there, and the ground becoming in 
consequence more manured; but it will be 
found likewise manifestly verdant and flourish- 
ing, where no such accessory could have en- 
riched it, and is, I apprehend, in general, chief- 
ly owing to the effects of driving fogs and 
mists, which cause a frequent drip beneath the 
tree, not experienced in other places, and thus 
in a manner keep up a perpetual irrigation and 
refreshment of the soil.”—p. 64. 

As a genera] remark, the contrary of this 
holds good, for the shade, or (as it is commonly 
supposed) the drips of trees is injurious to the 
growth of plants—preventing them, as appears 
to us, from receiving a due supply of air'and 
light, and in summer keeping them too dry. 
The olive is said to form a remarkable excep- 
tion, fertilizing rather than injuring the soil on 
which it grows.—As Southey poetizes it, 








“ The rich olive underneath 
Whose blessed shade the green herb greener 
rows, 


And fuller is the harvest.” 
Letters from Spain, vol. i. p. 228. 
With respect to trees attracting moisture, it 
has been remarked in America, that the cutting 








down of woods on particular heights diminish- 
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es the quantity of rain. Accordingly, even in 
Kentucky, which is only partially cleared, many 
brooks are pointed out which now fail in sum- 
mer, a thing that was unknown twenty or thir- 
ty years ago. In New Jersey some brooks, 
from the same cause, have totally disappeared 
The very opposite effect however is sometimes 
produced by clearing woods, in conseqience of 
the operation of a different principle; for in 
Kentucky where some brooks have failed others 
have become more abundant, since the cutting 
down of the forests. This may perhaps be ex- 
plained, from the leaves of the trees in former 
times having accumulated so as to form a thick 
compact bed, which would retain the rain on its 
surface, and prevent it from penetrating the 
ground and allow it time to evaporate; where- 
as the soil being now opened by cultivation, 
suffers the rain to penetrate, and thus keeps it 
in more regular and abundant reservoirs. Per- 


haps this may serve to explain the tradition | 


universally believed in Kent, that the sources 
of the Ravensbourne, a considerable stream 
which flows into the Thames at Deptford, were 
anciently discovered during a great drought 
and searcity of water, by the ravens resorting 
thither to drink. The question is of more in- 
terest than many antiquarian subjects—whe- 
ther these springs and the stream which origi- 
nates in them existed before the extension of 
cultivation ? 

Upon the subject of attraction and deposition 
of moisture, we have met with a good illustra- 
tion in Mr. George's book, already quoted, 
which we think our readers may be pleased to 
see. In speaking of his wine-vault in Chance- 
ry-Lane, Mr. George says 

* [t is not to be understood, that al), or near- 
ly all the heat which passes out of this vault in 
cold weather, passes out through the door. For 
the crown of this arch being considerably lof- 
tier, and nearer to the surface of the ground 


than that of the first or outer vault, although | 


still at the depth of full two feet below the sur- 
face, a sensible quantity of heat passes out 
through it, and, on the occasion I am about to 
mention, a considerable quantity undoubtedly 
so passed out. This arch being so lofty, some 
four or five years ago, and before I began to 
concern myself with the temperature of the 
vault, | wished to try the experiment of im- 
proving some old Somersetshire cheese, by 
making it mouldy. For this purpose, I caused 
a shelf about twelve feet long to be suspended, 
by means of iron frame work, from the crown 
of the arch. It was in the Autumn, and seein 

that the under side of the arch was wet, wit 

the view to protect the cheese from water 
dropping on it, I caused two boards to be 
matched and beaded together so as to be water- 
tight, and, being together both wider and long- 
er than the shelf itsel!, to be fixed close to the 
crown of the arch immediately over the shelf, 
so as that they might shoot the water, which 
I supposed penetrated through the brick-work 
from the yard overhead, to a sufficient distance 
all round, to make it clear the shelf in falling to 
the ground. These boards, I may remark, 
were planed quite smooth, but they were not 
painted. Having put one-half of a cheese on 
the shelf, by way of experiment, | went to the 
vault at the end of about twenty days, to see 


what progress the cheese had made in getting 
mouldy. With a good deal of surprise, I saw 
that notwithstanding my precaution it had be- 
come completely soaked with wet, and that a 
rank, bad-smelling mould, not Jess than half an 
inch long, had already grown out of it, at the 
part where it had been cut. On looking up 1 
saw that the whole of the surface of the board 
covering above, had large drops of water hang- 
ing from it, some of which dropped on the shelf 
every minute. The cheese had acquired a bad 
taste; and the experiment having, therefore, 
failed, | sent to the carpenter to remove the 
shelf. I had still taken it for granted, that the 
wet had penetrated from the yard above through 
the arch; though I could not account for its 
having so soon soaked through the board 
covering. But lo! on the covering being taken 
down, it appeared that the whole of the wet 
was on its underside, and that the side which 
had been the uppermost, and been in immediate 
contact with the brick-work of the crown of 
the arch, was quite-dry. It was plain, there- 
fore, that none of the water had come through 
the arch, but that the whole of it must have 
risen from the lower parts of the vault; but I 
believe it did not at that time occur to me, that 
it had been left there by the heat leaving the 
warmer air of the vault in contact with the 
board covering and passing out through the co- 
vering, and the brick-work over it, into the 
open air.'—On Dry Rot, p. 27. 

The motion of the leaves in the Aspen ( po- 
pulus tremula) caused by the slightest breath 
of air, when every other leaf is at rest, must 
have struck the most incurious observer; but 
every person could not have investigated the 
causes of this so minutely as our author. He 
describes the leaf stalk as peculiar, nothing of 
similar construction having fallen under his 
notice among other plants. It is furnished 
with three strong nerves, placed parallel, and 
acting in unison with each other, but toward 
the base the stalk becomes round, and then 
the nerves assume a triangular form, and con- 
stitute three distinct supports and counterac- 
tions to each other's motions. The broad leaf 
also which is placed upon a long petiole, 90 
flexible as scarcely to be able to support the 
leaf in an upright posture, is very well adapt- 
ed for motion. The upper part of the stalk 
besides, on which the play or action seems 
mainly to depend, is contrary to the nature of 
foot-stalks, in general perfectly flattened, and 
is placed at right angles to the leaf, being 
thus peculiarly fitted to receive the impulse of 
every wind 

We were much pleased with the remarks of 
our journalist, on our fine climbing evergreen, 
the ivy, the nature of which is so commonly 
misunderstood. 

“The ivy (hedera helix), the dark-looking 
ivy, almost covers with its thick foliage the 
pullards in our hedge-rows; and creeping up 
the sides of the old barn, and chimney of the 
cottage, nearly hides them from our sight 
affording a sheltered roosting place to many 
poor birds, and is almost their only refuge in 
the cold season of the year. But the ivy can 


boast of much more extensive service to the 
poor way-faring beings of creation, than the 
merely affording them a covering from the 
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winds of winter. 
of our year, Autumn and Spring, yield to most 


Those two extreme quarters 


animals, but a very slender and precarious 
supply of food; but the ivy in those periods 
saves many from want and death; and the pe- 
culiar situations in which it prefers to flourish, 
are essential to the preservation of this supply, 
as in less sheltered ones it would be destroyed. 
In the month of October the ivy blooms in 
profusion, and spreading over the warm side 
of some neglected wall, or the sunny bark of 
the broad ash on the bank, its flowers become 
a universal banquet to the insect race. The 
great black fly (musca grossa, and its nume- 
rous tribe, with multitudes of small-winged 
creatures, resort to them; and there we see 
those beautiful animals, the latest birth of the 
year, the admiral (vanessa atalanta) and pea- 
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cock (vanessa [0) butterflies, hanging with ex- | 
panded wings like open flowers themselves, | 


enjoying the sunny gleam, and feeding on the 
sweet liquor that distils from the nectary of 
this plant. 


As this honey is produced in suc- | 


cession by the early or later expansion of the | 
bud, it yields a constant supply of food, till the 


frosts of November destroy the insects, or 
drive them to their winter retreats. 
arrives; and in the bitter months of March, 
April, and even May, at times, when the wild 


Spring | 


products of the field are nearly consumed, the | 


ivy ripens its berries, and then almost entirely 
constitutes the food of the missel thrush, wood- 


pigeon, and some other birds; and now these | 
shy and wary birds, that commonly avoid the | 


haunts of man, constrained by hunger, will 


approach our dwellings, to feed upon the ripe | 


berries of the ivy. Now too the black-bird, 
and the thrush, resort to its cover, to conceal 
their nests. These early building birds find 
little foliage at this period sufficient to hide 
their habitations ; and did not the ivy lend its 
aid to preserve them, and no great number are 
preserved, perhaps, few nests would be hid- 
den from the young eyes which seek them. 
The early expansion of the catkins of the sal- 
low (saliz caprea) and others of the willow 
tribe, whence the bee extracts its first food, 
and the late blooming of this ivy, are indis- 
pensable provisions for the existence of many 
of the insect race; the ‘ young raven does not 
cry in vain,’ nor is any thing abandoned by 
that Power, which called it into being.’’—p. 85. 

We would add to these remarks of our jour- 
nalist, that it appears to be a vulgar prejudice, 
that ivy kills the trees it clings to. If it root- 
ed itself, as is erroneously supposed, in their 
bark, and fed on their juices, it might merit 
the accusation of a destroyer, but it derives its 
nourishment wholly from the ground where it 
is rooted, and the supposed roots on the bark 
of trees are only tendrils or huldfasts to enable 
it to climb. The opinion of its injuring trees 
seems to have arisen, (and very naturally too,) 
from the fact, that it prefers to climb up a 
dead or dying branch, and will not attach it- 
self to very young wood atall. Mr. Repton, 
the landscape gardener, gives numerous facts 
to show that trees overrun with ivy, so far 
from being injured by it, grow most luxuriant- 
ly. Evelyn says, that when ivy is st ve from 
trees, they are often killed by the col 
ensuing winter, 
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Many of our readers have met with the de- 
scription given by White in his Natural His- 
tory of Selborne, of the singular nest of the 
harvest mouse, which he found suspended upon 
the head of a thistle in a wheat-field. It was 
composed of blades of wheat curiously platted, 
was perfectly round, and about the size of a 
cricket-ball. No aperture was discoverable, 
and it was so compact and well filled, that it 
would roll along the table without being dis- 
composed. It contained eight young, naked 
and blind, which so completely filled the cavi- 
ty, that no room was left for the dam, not 
even apparently for their turning to allow 
each a teat for nourishment. Our author 
gives the following account of this little ani- 
mal, by far the smallest of our British quadru- 
peds: 

“The harvest mouse (mus messorius,) in 
some seasons is common with us, but like 
other species of mice, varies much in the num- 
bers found. I have seen their nests as late as 
the middle of September, containing eight 
young ones, entirely filling the little interior ca- 
vity. These nests vary in shape, being round, 
oval, or pear-shaped with a long neck, and are 
to be distinguished from those of any other 
mouse, by being generally suspended on some 
growing vegetable, a thistle, a bean-stalk, or 
some adjoining stems of wheat, with which it 
rocks and waves in the wind; but to prevent 
the young from being dislodged by any vio- 
lent agitation of the plant, the parent closes 
up the entrance so uniformly with the whole 
fabric, that the real opening is with difficulty 
found. They are the most tame and harm- 
less of little creatures! and taking shelter in 


| the sheaves, when in the field, are often 








in the | 


| 


brought home with the crop and found in shal- 
low burrows on the ground after the removal 
of a bean-rick. Those that remain in the field 
form stores for the winter season, and congre- 
gate in small societies in holes under some 
sheltered ditch-bank. An old one, which I 
weighed, was only one dram and five grains 
in weight."—p. 137. 

Our author is probably mistaken in suppos- 
ing the harvest mouse to be singular in ele- 
vating its nest upon growing plants. During 
the present winter we found more than a 
dozen nests, in a copse between Lewistam 
and Bromley, in Kent, built in the clefts of 
hazel and black-thorn, about three or four feet 
from the ground, composed much in the same 
fashion as the nests described by Mr. White 
and our author, but said by the peasants to be 
the nests of the sleeper-mouse (Myozus avel- 
lanarius. Fiem.). 

The following notice respecting the migra- 
tion of the water-rat, is interesting : 

“ A large stagnant piece of water, in an in- 
land county, with which I was intimately ac- 

vainted, and which I very frequently visited 
or many years of my life, was one summer 
suddenly infested with an astonishing number 
of the short-tailed water-rat, none of which 
had previously existed there. Its vegetation 
was the common products of such places, ex- 
cepting that the larger portion of it was dense- 
ly covered with its usual crop, the smooth 
horse-tail (equisetum limosum). This consti- 
tuted the food of the creatures, and the noise 
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made by their champing it we could distinctly 
hear in the evening at many yards’ distance. 
They were shot by dozens daily, yet the sur- 


quire a succession and variety of seasons, and 
| their change, and then springing into life, we 
| know not how. This was particularly obvious 


viyors seemed quite regardless of the noise, | in the summer of 1815, and the two following, 


the smoke, the deaths around them. Before | 


the winter, this great herd disappeared, and 
so entirely evacuated the place, that a few 
years after I could not obtain a single speci- 
men. They did not disperse, for the animal is 
seldom found in the neighbourhood, and no 


dead bodies were observed. They had cer- | 


tainly made this place a temporary station in 
their progress from some other; but how such 
large companies can change their situations 
Saawvee in their transits is astonishing. 
irds can move in high regions, and in obscu- 
rity, and are not objects of notice; but qua- 
drupeds can travel only on the — and 
would be regarded with wonder, when in great 
numbers, by the rudest peasant.”—p. 139. 
The appearance of eels in ponds which have 
been newly constructed, has led to a similar 
supposition of migration, which, in this case, 
(the eel being scarcely an amphibious anima)) 
is more singular than that of the rats; and 
speculations have been gone into respecting 
the instinct of eels, in discovering ponds at a 
distance from their native waters, from which, 
of course, they must travel over land in dewy 
evenings. That eels, indeed,can and do some- 


times travel out of water, is well ascertained ; | 


but we think it exceedingly doubtful ihat they 
are led by instinct thus to migrate to ponds 
newly constructed; their land journeys being 


altogether, we believe, confined to the banks | 


of streams, when they meet with cataracts or 
mill-dams, which they cannot otherwise sur- 


mount in their annual runs for the purposes of | 


spawning (?). The appearance, however, of 
eels and other species of fish, in newly con- 
structed ponds, has Jately been accounted for 
very plausibly and ingeniously, by referring to 
the practice of the great water-beetle (Hydro- 
philus piceus), which feeds upon the spawn of 
fishes, and occasionally may void it undigest- 
ed, in the ponds to which it pays nocturnal 
visits. That this may occur we do not doubt; 
but we should be more disposed to refer the 
same circumstance to wild ducks, or other 
water fowl, transporting the spawn. The ob- 
jection which may be adduced from the spawn 
being injured by passing through the stomach 
of the beetle or the duck, is easily met by the 
fact, that it is difficult te destroy the portcha- 
bility (if we may coin a word,) of eggs, as it is 
difficult to destroy the vegetability of seeds, 
which may be seen frequently to pass through 
grain-eating animals uninjured—a wise pro- 
vision of nature to prevent the extirpation of 
species 

We were not a little interested in the au- 
thor's account of the butterfly which has late- 
ly been named cynthia carduz,—a .more appro- 
priate appellation, we think, than the vague 
term Papilio of Linneus: 

“On the blue heads of the pasture scabious 
(scabiosa succisa,) we occasionally see, toward 
the end of the summer, the pointed lady but- 
terfly (papilio cardui); but this is a creature 
that visits us at very uncertain periods, and is 


vivified by causes infinitely beyond the compre- | stated seasons of action, we know, being 


which were almost unceasingly cold and rainy ; 
scarcely a moth or butterfly appeared; and in 
the early part of 1818, the season was not less 
ungenial ; a few half-animated creatures*alone 
struggled into being ; yet this “ painted lady” 
was fostered into life, and became the com- 
monest butterfly of the year; it has, however, 
but very partially visited us since that period. 
The keenest entomologist, perhaps, would not 
much lament the absence of this beauty, if 
such cheerless seasons were always requisite 

to bring it to perfection. Some years ago a 
quantity of earth was raised in cutting a canal 
in this county; and, in the ensuing summer, 
on the herbage that sprang up from this new 
soil on the bank, this butterfly was found in 
abundance, where it had not been observed for 
many years before.’’—p. 232. 

Respecting this butterfly, we have to add a 
curious account of its migrations, which we 
have met with in the Memoirs of the Geneva 
Society of Natural History. 

On the 8th or 10th of the month of June, 
Madame de Meuron Woolff, and al! her fami- 
ly, established during the summer, in the dis- 
trict of Grandson, Canton de Vaud, perceived 
with surprise an immense flight of butterflies 
traversing the garden with great rapidity. All 
these butterflies were of the species of the 
Painted Lady, the Belle Dame of the French. 
They were all flying closely together, in the 
same direction, from south to north; and were 
so little afraid when any one approached, that 
they turned not to the right or left. The 
flight continued for two hours without inter- 
ruption, and the column was about 10 or 15 
feet broad. They did not stop to alight on 
flowers, but flew onwards, low and equally. 

This fact is exceedingly singular, when it is 
considered that the caterpillars of the cynthia 
cardui are not gregarious, but are solitary 
from the moment they are hatched. Professor 
Bonelli, of Turin, however, observed a similar 
flight of the same species of butterflies in the 
end of the March preceding their appearance 
at Grandson. Their flight was also directed 
from south to north, and their numbers were 
immense. At night the flowers were literally 
covered with them. Towards the 29th of 
March their numbers diminished, but even in 
June a few still continued. They have been 
traced from Coni, Racouni, Suse, &c. A si- 
milar flight of butterflies is recorded at the end 
of the last century, by M. Loche, in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Turin. During the 
whole season those butterflies, as well as their 
larve, were very abundant, and more beautiful 
than usual. The reflections of our author 
upon this subject are no less just than eloquent. 

“ The designs of supreme intelligence in the 
creation and preservation of the insect world, 
and the regulations and appointments whereby 
their increase or decrease is maintained, and 
periodical appearance prescribed, are amo 


| the most perplexing considerations of natura 


history. That insects are kept in reserve for 
com- 


hension of the entomologist, seeming to re- | monly made the agents of Providence in his 























visitations of mankind. The locust, the cater- 


illar, the palmer-worm, the various family of B 


lights, that poison in the spring al! the pro- 
mise of the year, are insects. 
is a vegetable; but the wire-worm destroys 
the root, and thrips the germe of the wheat, 
and hunger and famine ensue. Many of the 
Coleoptere remove nuisances, others again in- 
cumbrances, and worms manure the soil; but 
these are trite and isolated cases in the profu- 
sion of the anima! world ; and, left alone as we 
are in the desert of mere reason and conjec- | 
ture, there is no probability that much satis- 
factory elucidation will be obtained. They 
are not, perhaps, important objects of inquiry ; 
but when we see the extraordinary care and | 
attention that has been bestowed upon this 
part of creation, our astonishment is excited, 
and forces into action that inherent desire in 
our minds to seek into hidden things. In some 
calm summer's evening ramble, we see the air 
filled with sportive animated beings; the leaf, 
the branch, the bark of the tree, every mossy 
bank, the pool, the ditch, all teeming with ani- 
mated life, with a profusion, an endless veriety | 
of existence; each creature pursuing its own 
separate purpose in a settled course of action, 
admitting of no deviation or substitution, to 
accomplish or promote some ordained object. 
Some appear occupied in seeking for the most | 
appropriate stations for their own necessities, | 
and exerting stratagems and wiles, to secure | 
the lives of themselves or their offspring, 
against natural or possible injuries, with a fore- 
thought equivalent or superior to reason: 
others, in some aim, we can little perceive, or 
should some flash of light spring up, and give 
us a momentary glimpse of nature's hidden | 
ways, immediate darkness closes round, and | 
renders our ignorance more manifest. We see | 
} 
| 


a wonderfully fabricated creature, struggling 
from the cradle of its being just perfected by | 
the elaboration of months or years, and deco- 
rated with a vest of glorious splendour; it 
spreads its wings to the light of heaven, and | 
becomes the next moment, perhaps, with all its | 
marvellous construction, instinct, and splen- | 
dour, the prey of some wandering bird, and 
human wisdom and conjecture are humbled to | 
the dust. That these events are ordinations 
of supreme intelligence, for wise and good | 
purposes, we are convinced; but are blind be- | 
yond thought as to secondary causes, and ad- | 
miration, that pure source of intellectual plea- 
sure, is almost alone permitted to us. If we | 
attempt to proceed beyond this, we are gene- 
rally lost in the mystery with which the Di- 
vine architect has thought fit to surround his 
works; and, perhaps, our very aspirations after 
knowledge increase in us a sense of our igno- 
rance ; every deep investigator into the works 
of nature can scarcely possess other than an 
humble mind.”—p. 297. 

Mr. Stephens, the author of the “ British 
Insects,” which we lately reviewed, remarks 
very justly, that several papilionaceous in- 


sects are remarkable for their periodical or 
irregular appearance, and none more conspi- 
cuously so than the insects of the vanessa. 
The cause of this interesting phenomenon ap- 
pears inexplicable: its solution has baffled the 
inquiries of entomologists, and several specu- | 





ildew, indeed, | 
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lative opinions have been advanced thereon. 
some persons their increase has been at- 
tributed to the previous failure of their natu- 
ral enemies, the ichneumons, and the soft- 
billed birds; by others to an increased tempe- 
rature; others again suppose that their eggs 
lie dormant till called into life and vigour by 
some extraordinary latent coincidences. But 
all these opinions are mere conjecture, and 
they do not sufficiently clear up the difficulty, 
which is rendered more obscure from the fact, 
that several of the insects, especially cynthia 
cardui, appear constantly in some parts, perio- 
dically in others. 

The author has a curious and interesting 
article on the voices of birds, comprehending 
their peculiar cries, as well as their songs. 
As this is a subject which we have ourselves 
paid some little attention to, we shall take 
leave to extract a few of his observations, and 


| afterwards add such as have occurred to us 


upon this subject. 
“Those sweet sounds, called the song of 


| birds, proceed only from the male, and, with a 


few exceptions, only during the season of in- 
cubation. Hence the comparative quietness 
of our summer months, when this care is over, 
except from accidental causes, where a second 


| nest is formed; few of our birds bringing up 


more than one brood in a season he red 
breast, black-bird, and thrush, in mild winters, 


| may continually be heard, and form excep- 


tions to the general procedure of our British 
birds; and we have one little bird. the wood- 


| lark (alauda arborea), that in the early parts 


of the autumnal months delights us with its 


| harmony, and its carols may be heard in the 


air commonly during the calm sunny mornings 
of this season. They have a softness and qui- 
etness perfectly in unison with the sober, al- 
most melancholy, stillness of the hour. The 
skylark, also, sings now, and its song is very 
sweet, full of harmony, cheerful as the blue 


| sky and gladdening beam in which it circles 


and sports, and known and admired by all; 
but the voice of the woodlark is local, not so 


|} generally heard, from its softness must almost 


be listened for to be distinguished, and has not 
any pretensions to the hilarity of the former. 
“The voices of birds seem applicable in 
most instances to the immediate necessities of 
their condition; such as the sexual calls, the 
invitation to unite when dispersed, the moan 
of danger, the shriek of alarm, the notice of 
food. But there are other notes, the designs 
and motives of which are not so obvious. One 
sex only is gifted with the power of singing, 
for the purpose, as Buffon supposed, of cheer- 
ing his mate during the period of incubation , 
but this idea, gallant as it is, has such slight 
foundation for its probability, that it needs no 
confutation; and, after all, perhaps, we must 
conclude, that, listened to, admired, and pleas- 
ing as the voices of many birds are, either for 
their intrinsic melody, or from association, we 
are uncertain what they express, or the object 
of their song. The singing of most birds seems 
entirely a spontaneous effusion, S— by 
no exertion, or occasioning no lassitude in 
muscle, or relaxation of the parts of action. 


In certain seasons and weather, the nightin- 


gale sings all day, and most part of the night ; 
H 2 


~ 
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and we never observe that the powers of son 
are weaker, or that the notes become ha 
and untuneable, after all these hours of prac- 
tice. The song thrush, in a mild moist April, 
will commence his tune early in the morning, 


pipe unceasingly through the day, yet, at the | 


close of eve when he retires to rest, there is 
no obvious decay of his musical powers, or any 
sensible effort required to continue his har- 
mony to the last. Birds of one species sing in 
general very like each other with different de- 
grees of execution. Some counties may pro- 
duce finer songsters, but without great varia- 
tion in the notes. In the thrush, however, 
it is remarkable, that there seems to be no 
regular notes, each individual piping a melody 
of hisown. Their voices may always be dis- 
tinguished amid the choristers of the copse, 
yet some one performer will more particularly 
engage attention by a peculiar modulation or 
tune; and should several stations of these 
birds be visited in the same morning, few or 
none probably will be found to preserve the 
same round of notes; whatever is uttered 
seeming the effusion of the moment. At times 
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And one of the Scottish pastoral songs be- 
gins— 
“’Twas summer, and saftly the breezes war 
blawing, 


An sweetly the nightingale sang from the tree.” 
But poets are seldom good authority in natu- 


' ral history. With respect to Johnson's remark, 


however, we think it right to state, that we 
have frequently imagined we observed a differ- 
ent dialect among the same species of song- 
birds in different counties, and even in places a 
few miles distant from each other. This dif- 
ference, we think, is more remarkable in the 
chaflinch, hedge-sparrow, and yellow-hammer, 
than in the more melodious species. 

The uniformity of the notes, which in the 
same species is so little varied, may, to a cer- 


| tain extent, arise from a peculiar conformation 


tstrain will break out perfectly unlike any | 


preceding utterance, and we may wait a long 
time without noticing any repetition of it. 


Harsh, strained, and tense as the notes of the | 
black-bird are, yet they are pleasing from their | 
| any part of this subject we know not; one fact 


variety.” —p. 267. 
Our author's doctrine of the want of uni- 


formity in the notes of the same species, is al- | 
together hostile to the wpinion of the Hon. | 


Daines Barrington, in his celebrated paper on 


the singing of birds in the Philosophical Trans- | 


| riosa, III. 291.) 


actions, vol. lxiii. who traces all their notes to | 


imitation of their parents. But if imitation 
had such influence, we should expect to hear 


a greater diversity than even what is stated | 


by our journalist, and this by no means ac- 
cords with our experience. In one instance 


only we observed a wild linnet repeat, in a | 


very confused manner, some of the notes of 
the wood-lark ; but we are convinced such an 
eceurrence is very unusual, though, upon the 


principles of imitation, every bird should be a | 


peiygict. 


hat considerable uniformity prevails among 


the same species in the most distant countries, 
we may infer from the remark of Bruce, that 
the sky-larks in Abyssinia have the same notes 
as those of Scotland; and Mr. Salt, who bris- 
tles up nost erinaceously against the Scottish 
travelle:, as to most other things, agrees with | 


him in this. Dr. Johnson tells us, indeed, that 
the nightingales which accidentally visit Cale- 
donia, have not the same sweetness of song as 


those in the south ; but the Doctor's prejudices | 


are always jaundicing his observations. 
it is likely that this was only an ill-natured 
conjecture, for the visits of the nightingale to 
the northern parts of the island are rare in- 
deed. We only know of one instance ; it was 


Nay, | 


of the parts about the larynx; but it appears 
probable, when we consider the case of mock- 
birds, and the songless starlings and bullfinches 
taught to speak and sing, that there must be 
some other cause which is to us unknown. 
Much might be done to ascertain the principle 
upon which this proceeds, and the inquiry is as- 
suredly curious ; but it is of the utmost moment 
towards success, that all hypothesis be rigo- 
rously discarded. 

How far anatomical research may elucidate 


of this sort has come to our knowledge, and it 
isa very curious one. It was first stated in 
Clayton's Letters from Virginia. (Miscell. Cu- 
Mr. Clayton and Dr. Moulin 
discovered, that in birds, contrary to what takes 
place in man, and in quadrupeds, there is almost 
a direct passage from one ear to the other, so 
that if the drum of both ears of a bird be 
pierced, water, when poured in, will pass from 
one to the other. There is no cochlea, but a 
smal] passage which opens into a cavity formed 
by two plates of bone, that constitute a double 
scull all round the head. The outer plate of 
bone is supported by many hundreds of small- 
like columns or rather fibres. Now this coch- 
leus passage was observed to be much larger in 
singing birds, than in others that did not sing; 
so very remarkably so, that any person who has 
been once shown this, may easily judge by the 
head, what bird is a singing-bird, though he 
were before completely ignorant of the bird,or 
its habits. Might not this curious fact be use- 
ful in ascertaining whether the antediluvian 
birds, whose bones are found imbedded in the 
rocks of the Paris basin, and elsewhere, were 
birds of song, and hymned the infant world 
with their music? 

It is asked, then, what induces birds to sing? 
The pvets, ever on the research for embellish- 


| ment at the expense of truth, tell us, that they 


in 1808, when a single pair were discovered, | 


proparing a nest in the Earl of Eglinton’s 
woods. In Ayrshire, the Scottish poets have, 
indeed, sometimes introduced the nightingale 
Gawin Douglas says :— 
“ To bete thare amouris of thare nychtis bale, 
The merle, the manys, and the nychtingale, 
With mirry notis myrthfully furth brist.” 
Vine. XI1.—Prologue. 


are induced by love; and that their songs are 
intended either to win the affections of their 
mates, or to cheer them during the fatiguing 
period of incubation. Appearances, it mast be 
confessed, are in favour of this opinion, and 
few poets attempt to go much farther; but it 
seems to have as little foundation as the Loves 
of the Plants, which have been placed in so 
fanciful a light by Dr. Darwin. 

Those who maintain this poetical opinion, 
will find it no easy matter to cosenet fhp.the 
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singing of the black-bird, tit-lark, willow-wren, 
— several other song birds, which become si- 
lent at Midsummer, but resume their notes in 
September, (British Zeoieny, I. 138) and the 

breast continues to sing all winter. We ob- 
served several anomalous instances in the sea- 
son of 1818, equally unaccountable on the com- 
bated supposition. On the 26th of October, 
for instance, a very fine day, we heard a thrush 
in the morning singing in an orchard as spright- 
ly as if it had been in April; and again, in the 
evening of the same day, we heard another 
thrush singing on the banks of a river at some 
miles distance from the orchard. Later still, 
namely on the 8th of December, we observed a 
wren singing in the same orchard at daybreak, 
and it was answered by a hedge-sparrow. Now, 
this late singing cannot surely be referred to 
love,—less so, if Pennant’s opinion be just, that 
it is chiefly the birds which have been hatched 
in the preceding summer, which sing at this 
season. 

According to this account, also, we should 
suppose that those birds which are the most 
amorous, would have the most pleasing song, 
which does not appear to be the case; for the 
sparrow has nothing but an unmusical yelp, 
though it is proverbial! in this respect, being the 
bird of Venus. 





Tlalpoc dt domecy arrcios 
Xpdcsov nabec, 
“Apu dwelt aca, xarol de o'dyov 
‘Nurs cgudos, wreguyas meraivas 
Tlunva diveorrec am’ agar, aibépoe dia merow. 
Sappho, Esc Agpodirey. 


“Of my darts and of my arrows, 
Of my mother’s dovesand sparrows.”—Uow ey. 


The dove must be confessed to have a kind of 
amorous plaint ; but from this no general con- 
clusion can well be drawn. 

We stated in a previous number (Month. Rev 

fow. 1828, p. 375), the difficulty which natural- 

ists have met with in accounting for the pecu- 
liar noise made by the death's head hawk-moth 
(Acherontia Atropos). Our author, being ap- 

rently unacquainted with the discussion, says, 
it “appears to produce the noise it at times 
makes, which reminds us of the spring call of 
the rail or corn-crake by scratching its mandi- 
ble, or the instrument that it perforates with 
against its horny chest.” (p. 317.) We sup- 
pose that our author will endeavour to find some 
other cause of the sound, when we iuform him 
that M. de Johet cut off these mandibles (maz- 
ille) as well as the palpi of the moth, and yet 
the insect produced the noise as well as before 
the experiment. 

Upon the whole, we think there are few rea- 
ders who will not be delighted—(we are cer- 
tain all will be eatrested)—by the “ Journal 
of a Naturalist.” It would be well, however, 
to revise it carefully before printing another 
edition, as we noted several very obvious 
grammatical mistakes, such as, “ They [bad- 
gers] are certainly very fat and fleshy about 
the time that the blackberry is ripe; but 
it is probable that the acorns and crabs which 
it finds at the same season, contribute most to 
its nourishment.” (p. 105.) This manner of 
confounding numbers occurs several times, and 
jarson the ear of the reader like an instrument 
out of tune in a fine concert. 


The Siege of Sawston. 





From the United Service Journal. 
THE SIEGE OF SAWSTON: 


A HISTORICAL TRADITION. 


“ Escape indeed, you old scoundrel! Faith 
no! she’s fairly caged, and I'd as soon stop a 
breach with my unmailed .body, as risk a doit 
on the chance of her popish graceship’s escape ! 
Hark’e, master Matthew, — you not the 
brave boys? within a stone’s throw are they of 
Sawston, and a rattling game they'll play up 
with the old hall, I reckon, afore they've done. 
Ho! yeho! and hurrah for the Protestant lads! 
the Cambridge boys for ever!” and so saying, 
Robbie the Reckless, as young Robert Raven- 
shaw was commonly called, threw aloft his 
feathered cap, and gave a cheer which rung 
through the spacious and antique baronial hall 
of Sawston manor-house. “ Silence, you,” 
quoth Matthew Baldwin, one of the staunch 
retainers of Sir John Huddlestone, the Roman 
Catholic proprietor of Sawston, “ never could 
a mole hear aught, with your accursed clapper 
going. Ravenshaw shouted again, and seve- 
ral of the men who pillowed their heads upon 
timber in that hall, aroused by the noise, star- 
tled up, and asked its meaning. “ Lie down, 
you knaves,”’ grumbled the porter, “’tis thun- 
dering, and that drunken gallows-bird would 
fain make me believe—” “ The Philistines be 
upon thee, Samson!" roared Robbie, and at 
that instant a tremendous thumping upon the 
principal portal of the edifice tended to confirm 
his tidings. The tenants of the hall, put in- 
stantly in motion, scrambled, in the dull light 
of dying wood-embers and faintly gleaming 
dawn, to regain those arms of which inebriety 
and slumber had deprived them ; still were they 
giddy, and scarcely conscious of existence from 
the effects of their revelry some few hours pre- 
vious ; a riotous revelry, which had nearly un- 
roofed Sawston Hall, wherein the Princess 
Mary fleeing from the persecution of the great 
leaders of the Protestant party, had deigned 
this night to ensconce her royal person. The 
knocking being repeated upon the great door 
which opened into the baronial hall, Matthew 
Baldwin seized a tilting-spear. Robbie the 
Reckless dragged him towards the portal, and 
in the rear mustered strong those valiant vas- 
sals who had slumbered when they should have 
watched. Ere Baldwin could ery “ Who 
knocks ?” he was anticipated by Sir John Hud- 
dlestone from the casement of an upper story. 
“ Dorothy Dare, the market-woman,” was the 
reply ; “ let me in, for the love of Mary! the 
ghost of the Black Wizard has troubled me 
again!” “ Hish!” quoth Matthew to his com- 
peers, “lay that fool in the horse-pond, and I'll 
warrant her goblin won't trouble her again ina 
hurry.” “ Knaves! knaves!” cried Sir John, 
angrily, “let the woman in! what varlets! is 
she to break the slumbers of our royal guest, 
because forsooth,”"—but here the door opened, 
and as Dorothy Dare rushed in, Ravenshaw 
darted out, whilst Sir John closed the case- 
ment. ‘“ Woman!” commenced Matthew, 
‘thy farrago—” “ Take, take me to your mas- 
ter!’ screamed Dorothy ; “ they'll murder the 
Princess! five thousand Cambridge lads at 
least,”—‘ Hah!” quoth the porter, “say you 
so? come on then, mistress, I'm your man!” 
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and he hauled the terrified but <a = country- 
woman by main strength from the hall. 
Presently the uproar of an enr: 
was heard round the antique abode of the Hud- 
dlestones: violent threats, bl mous impre- 
cations, shouts of frantic wrath, and hisses of 
overweening contempt, proceeded from the fu- 
rious insurgents, whose determination to rase 
Sawston Hall to its foundations was not con- 
cealed, that is, in case the royal fugitive was 
not instantly delivered into their hands. The 
Hall was pleasantly situated in the midst of a 
large garden, nearly round which had been 
thrown up a vallum sustaining a high parapet- 
ted wall, which of course over ed a fosse to- 
lerably broad, deep, and full of stagnant water. 
This fortification was carried round the garden 
until met by a shallow river at each end, which 
completed the defensive boundary of that plea- 
sure-ground. The river flowed at the back of 
the house, and beyond it, for some miles, was 
spread the dreary, uncultivated, champaign 
country of Cambridgeshire, mostly unclaimed 
either for pasture or arable land, and in conse- | 
quence tolerably free from those usual parti- 
tioners of property, hedges, palings, or loose 
stone walls. Such a country afforded, it is 
evident, every facility for escape from Sawston 
manor-house, provided the attack upon it com- 
menced solely in front, and that its inmates had 
been indulged with timely notice of the position 
and intentions of a besieging party; the river 
would have required considerable fortification, 
in case of actual assault, (a contingency little 
dreamt of on the night in question) since it 
was easily forded. The proprietor of Sawston 
Hall might, perhaps, had he always ostensibly 
warded his demesne, have drawn down upon 
Rimeclf the rancour of the Protestant party, 
between whom and the Papists the most eadly 
feuds subsisted, and almost daily the most fatal 
skirmishes took place: but the rich Catholic 
nobility and gentry of England surrounded 
themselves with retainers, who formed, though 
not avowedly, bodies of well-disciplined mili. 
tary, ready to rise in mighty union on the 
slightest pretence for so doing. Their pay was 
equal to that of privates in the regular army, 
their comforts of course greater, and but for 
their unavoidable dispersion in small detach- 
ments over the country, and their probable in- | 
feriority in number, the Catholics had little rea- | 
son to dread the event of even a civil Holy 
War. By such household soldiery was Saws- 
ton Hall now garrisoned and the Princess Mary 
defended, who asa Catholic fugitive had few 
attendants, and was obliged to conceal rather | 
than to display her royal rights and immoni- 
ties. The assailants of Sawston, though no- | 
merous, were generally speaking of the lowest 
rade, a veritable mob, and but little improved | 
in spirit and appearance by the intermixture of | 
several University boys (all under seventeen | 
years of age) who had joined them merely from 
a characteristic love of mischief, thinking any 
thing in the shape of an affray, “ prime fun,” 
and who were now shouting at the a tre- 
ble of their voices, “ King Edward for ever!" 


ed multitude 





“ Confound the Catholics!” “ Down with the 
Papists!” &c. &c. &c. The uproar heard 
from within Sawston Hall was truly hideous, 
and the assault was now actively commenced 





without; the assailants rushed headlong into 
the moat, wherein some miserably perished ; 
some, more fortunate, scrambled through, gain- 
ed the mound, and in spite of oe 
footing it afforded, began tearin battering 
down the massy stone wall with such imple- 
ments as they possessed ; others of the multi- 
tude thronged, and beat furiously upon the 
great nail-studded, and iron-ribbed gate which 
opened into the grounds ; but at a signal from 
their leader they retreated to some distance, 
and presently a tremendous explosion, and the 
fall of hage fragments of the strong portal, an- 
nounced to the inmates of the mansion the suc- 
cess of a petard, which could only have been 
affixed and fired by a military hand. “ By'r 
Lady !" quoth Matthew Baldwin, at this terri- 
ble avant courier of serious war, “ but we shall 
have sharp work of it! Bestir yourselves, my 
lads, and lock up the women, poor things! 
then each to his post, and let him maintain it 
like a soldier "’—** Good Lord, help us!" cried 


| another man, “and there’s scarce enough am- 


munition in the house to treat the rascals to a 
couple of volleys! Fools as we are to have 
suffered this surprise!" Now, from all quar- 
ters rushed in, like a roaring and resistless tor- 
rent, the furious multitude, who presently sur- 
rounding the venerable mansion,‘cut off all the 
hope of escape to the females within it ; and 
therefore, such as had been too timid to attempt 
a flight across the country on the first alarm, 
ere the walls had been breached, the gate blown 
up, and the cincturing garden-ground thronged 
with a dense and raging populace, remained, 
agonized with terror, in the mansion, concealed 
and fastened up, singly or in company. 

Robbie the Reckless was conspicuous as the 
leader of the insurgents ; his tall, spare form, 
his gaunt-dread-nought features, and his wildly 


| uncouth attire, gleamed now here, now there, 


amidst the host, rapid as lightning, and as 
ominous of evil. Ravenshaw had “ seen better 
days,” but long since had they vanished, and 
at his own bidding too. He was the youngest 
son of respectable, but far from wealthy Catho- 
lic parents, and by them had been intended, 
with a provisional view, for the cloister; but 
his high and restless spirit revolted at the idea 
of an obligation to take monasti¢ vows; vows, 
little consonant in truth with his ardent tem- 
perament, and finding that, by a change of 
faith alone he could excuse himself from enter- 
ing upon a line of life of which the very idea 
was abhorrent, he declared himself a Protes- 
tant, and went inté the army. His conduct 
therein was neither conformable with the char- 
acter of a gentleman, nor to that discipline 
which is essential to the maintenance of order- 
ly conduct in armed bodies: public and irreme- 
diable disgrace consequently overtook him; 
his family, justly offended by his apostasy and 
immoralities, refused to assist, nay, even to see 
him, and the wretched young man, recklessly 
bold from contempt, and weariness of exist- 
ence, obtained a precarious subsistence from 
the menial members of great families, by occa- 
sionally bullying the weak, battling the strong, 
and acting as the ready spy or convenient 
friend of either religious party, as interest 
prompted his exertions. he fomenter of 
feuds, the malicious tale-bearer, the savage 























champion of which side soever it suited him to 
espouse, he was by each alternately dreaded, 
feared, hated, courted, caressed, and remune- 
rated. Aware of the intended visit of the 
Princess Mary to Sawston, he it was who had 
incited the Cambridge mob to their prescut at- 
tack upon the Hall: he it was who, havin 
completed his arrangements with them, con- 
trived to assist in the hearty welcome given 
by Sir John Huddlestone to the royal fugitive, 
by feasting with the vassals of that hospitable 
knight; and he it was who, as we have seen, 
rushed forth to head the body of insurgents, to 
whom he had pledged his assistance as their 

captain. Such was Robert Ravenshaw! 
he clamour of the assailants for the appear- 
ance of Sir John Huddlestone and the Prin- 
cess, became more and more terrific, and was 
answered by the muskets and blunderbusses, 
&c. of the armed retainers, fired upon the 
crowd from the several windows of the man- 
sion. Many persons were seriously wounded 
thereby, and yells of anguish and desperation 
only preceded Ravenshaw’s signal for a gene- 
ral assault. Those of the besiegers who pos- 
sessed fire-arms, returned with them the com- 
pliment of the besieged ; a storm of missiles 
smashed every pane.of glass in the casements 
of Sawston Hall; and pikes, staves, and blud- 
geons, thrust into the faces and eyes of the 
men who warred from the lower windows, 
obliged them again and again to retreat, as 
ain and again they returned to the charge. 
evertheless, the assailed, thirsting for Pro- 
testant blood, could do little more than act 
upon the defensive, and urged to fury, as they 
were, by the suddenness of the attack, had 
only most bitterly to regret their improvidence 
in being so ill prepared to sustain it; their am- 
munition was indeed low, and at the early hour 
in which they had been surprised, the house- 
hold fires were extinguished, so that they had 
small hope of being able to cast, in any ser- 
viceable time, fresh shot and bullets, and truly 
the little lead they were enabled to collect for 
such a purpose was wrenched from the demo- 
lished casements, and other household fiztures. 
The lack of powder was irremediable, and the 
carabine of Master Matthew was in the act of 
being primed from the last flask, when on the 
postern fell a myriad of such blows, as a door 
of iron should searcely have resisted ; it yielded, 
with a crash that smote the very hearts of the 
assaulted, and a thundering cheer of triumph 
announced the irruption of “the Cambridge 
lads” into the venerable manor-house of Saw- 
ston! The foremost man as he crossed the 
threshold, was felled to the ground by a battle- 
axe, and immediately trampled upon almost to 
fragments by the rushing multitude who strug- 
gled tumultuously forward in one dense and 
appalling mass, obstinately fighting their way 
through the narrow and well-contested pee. 
, that led from the postern through a 
miniature court-yard to the baronial hall. A 
frightful scene of horror and carnage ensued ; 
parties fought in the most savage and des- 
perate manner; but the resistless tide of be- 
i , reckless of all obstacles, bore down 
their adversaries, as they pressed forward, who, 
i involuntarily to retreat, wielded not 
their wéapons idly, and found the butt ends of 
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their fire arms serviceable, when the muzzles 
had ceased to be so. The multitude, through 
a way, every inch of which was disputed, suc- 
ceeded at length in gaining the baronial hall, 
wherein was stationed the principal body of 
men at arms; and then, with indescribable 
violence raged a conflict, of which the victory 
was at length decided by numbers, and the 
triumphant Protestant bands rushed with hide- 
ous outcries up the grand stair-case, not how- 
ever unopposed, and valiantly too. Blood 
tracked their progress, and numbers and num- 
bers continuing to pour in, the foremost gained 
the long gallery, situated in which were the 
best dormitories ; a slight inspection of these 
soon sufficed to determine which it was that 
had been appropriated to the Princess, but not 
in any of the numerous apartments, now 
visited by the hostile intruders, was the royal 
Mary or her host visible. The assailants 
seemed disappointed, and one of them men- 
tioned the chapel; “ Lead, leaa to it then; 
but where’s Robbie?” The young collegian 
answered by darting forward, bursting open a 
narrow door, and rushing up a still narrower 
stair-case; the multitude followed, and shortly 
found themselves on the bare rafters of a false 
roof, whose covering beams were nearly as 
bare, being but imperfectly tiled, and scarcely 
plastered. Here all was dark, although day had 
now fully beamed, except that the rays which 
twinkled through many chinks might possibly 
have béen accepted as an apology for light; 
but the door of the chapel being forced open, 
sufficient day was admitted to secure the in- 
truders from contusions incident upon stum- 
blings over the acute-angled beams upon which 
they trod. This chapel was a mere chamber, 
secretly serving for so holy a purpose; but the 
state of religious feeling since the Reformation 
had been such, as to authorize the proprietors 
of Sawston Hall in establishing this provision 
for the maintenance, at least in private, of 
their ancestral faith; glad indeed were the in- 
surgents therefore, when they had discovered 
what they termed “ the den of Popish idolatry ;” 
and like locusts, not a thing did they touch but 
to destroy. Benches, rituals, pictures, em- 
blems, crucifixes, holy vestments, consecrated 
wafer, altar plate, and altar, &c. &c. were ut- 
terly demolished, and singular as it may appear, 
yet in strict accordance with the spirit that ac- 
tuated these orthodox churchmen in their out- 
rages, no attempt was made to pillage the 
least particle of the ruined property, although 
its destroyers were for the most part, the very 
poor and wretched of mankind. Religion au- 
thorized them to destroy idolatry, but it also 
forbade them to steal, and thus was effected a 
curious compromise between passion and prin- 
ciple, on the part of men who better knew the 
name than the nature of Christianity. Some 
persons, however, will probably feel persuaded, 
that the love of fighting, the mere glory of en- 
gaging in a desperate affray, actuated British 
spirit upon this occasion, and similar ones of 
daily occurrence, far more than religious mo- 
tives: against this supposition we have nothing 
to urge, considering the gross ignorance of the 
age, and (if we except the Cambridge students) 
the rank in life of these zealots. 

During the havoc in the chapel-chamber, 
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wild work was carried on in various parts of 
the house. A vast castellated mansion, ca- 
pable of affording accommodation to at least 
two hundred inhabitants, and pretty well gar- 
risoned and stored for a private fortalice at all 
times, was not, it will be supposed, to be storm- 
ed and taken without considerable resistance ; 
and though the numbers of the Protestant par- 
ty gave them a decided advantage over their 
better armed and regularly trained opponents, 
yet the most determined stand was made 
against their progress in every quarter where- 
into they endeavoured to penetrate. The par- 
ty in the chapel had scarcely accomplished the 
demolition of its sacred appurtenances, when 
their ears were assailed by the sounds of ob- 
streperous mirth at no great distance. “ The 
Princess and the Priest!’ was a cry distinctly 
heard; and moving towards the spot from 
whence it seemed to proceed, they found on 
the landing-place of the stairs which led through 
the false roof to the chapel, men busily em- 
ployed in drawing forth a female, from what 
appeared a cave in the flooring. The lady, 
whose garments were of courtly description, 
resisted vigorously the unwelcome efforts of 
these uncoyrteous intraders, and it was a moot 


point whether her tongue or fist were the most | 


belligerent ; but no sooner was she fairly extri- 
cated from her retreat, than she was hoisted 
away by a dozen athletic fellows for a ducking 
in the moat, with many exultations that they 


had “ ferretted out the black-devil Popish puss | 


at last." One tore from her neck the carcanet 
of costly pearls, another made prize of her 
gold cloth-embroidered shoes, and a third 


seized the ruff of deep and rich point-lace | 


which decorated her slender throat ; but whilst 
her shrieks and defensive eloquence were dis- 


tinctly heard — her “ lift” (scozzese) down | 
a 


the great gallery, his reverence, Father Am- 
brose, was also drawn from the same hiding- 
place, amid the loudest acclamations and 
coarsest ribaldry. 

“ Away with him to the moat! 
old hypocrite! Never spare him a welting and 
let the canting cur go dry himself in purga- 
tory!" &c. &c., were the ominous charges of 
the insurgents each to each; and with little 
ceremony, the unfortunate frére was hauled 


off, after the same fashion, and for the same | 


catastrophe, as the Princess. Two or three 
men remained to examine the hollow from 
whence they had brought up the unhappy pair, 
in the anticipation of finding Sir John Huddle- 
stone also concealed therein; but this was im- 


possible since the rotreat was merely a kind of | 
— > slip, stolen, perhaps, from the struc- | 


ture of a lower apartment,) containing one 
very small deal table and a stool; a lamp was 


fastened to the table, and upon it, laid open, a | 


copy of the Holy Scriptures, according to the 


Roman Catholic version, and in Latin; but so | 
confined were the limits of this singular cel- | 


letta, that to its visitants it was evident how 
the discovery of the Prineess and the Priest 
had been effected. This cell had been formed 
for the secretion of one person only ; that one 
might sit, but a companion must stand, and 
upon the table too, in which case his head 
touching the sliding board which covered the 
entrance of the nook, would probably, when 


Souse the | 


he became weary and restless, and changed his 
position ever so slightly, impart some degree 
of motion to it. The Prlesoss then, it is pre- 
sumed, all but dead from fear, suffocation, and 
curiosity, could not resist the temptation of 
sliding the board a very little on one side ; its 
movement caught the eye of one not aware of 
the secret, and the subsequent discovery was 
the guerdon of that imprudent act. Finding 
nothing more in this place to reward their 
stay, t stragglers flew down stairs and 
through the gallery to join the main body of 
their allies, making ood their way against the 
feeble opposition now offered to their advances ; 
for too many of Sir John Huddlestone’s re- 
tainers had been desperately wounded and 
slain, for the remainder to dream of carrying 
on the unequal conflict, and sorrow and despair 
were actively enervating both their souls and 
bodies. Upon reaching the baronial hall, the 
loiterers found it exhibiting a scene of uproar 
and confusion from a far different cause to that 
which had hitherto occasioned it. Pinioned, 
ready for her involuntary ablution, stood the 
captured scion of regality, whose exterior rich 
velvet garment bore, by many fissures, ample 
| testimony to the prowess with which she had 
endeavoured to repel unmerited indignities; 
her shoeless feet were bathed in the blood of 
the dying and the dead, strewed thickly around 
her, and through a chevauz-de-frise asamue 
lous arms and implements, supplied by the pro- 
fessions, military, agricultural, and culinary, 
blazed wrathfully her countenance, like the 
great red moon at its rising, or the rubicund 
sun scowling angrily from a ne sky. “J, 
a princess indeed!” quoth the infuriated fair 
one: “ villains and murderers as ye are, let me 
tell ye, that she whom ye seek is miles off, and 
aback my own galloway too. Blessed be Mary 
and all saints, for saving that child of light 
from Sathana’'s claws, as surely are yourn, 
ye gory Protestant hang-dogs! Take me to 
the ditch and ye will, O! babes o' Beelzebub ; 
but learn to your despite, that when I left old 
Roan tied up at the back-door, Sir John and 
her Grace untethered the beast, and were over 
the stream in a twinkling ; ay, long afore you, 
ye carnation hang-dogs of Sathana’s own body- 
uard, stormed the great front-gate. Where's 
obbie the Reckless? that villanous Raven- 
shaw ; that carrion-crow of all parties, (and 
true to none,) a bootless pickbone! where's 
that son of the very Mischief's mother? He'll 
tell ye whether or no I be Princess Royal of 
England, or pennyless Dorothy Dare!” The 
virago paused for lack of breath, and as the 
fate of Ravenshaw was now ascertained, (he 
being the leader who was felled to the ground 
by a battle-axe, and trampled upon by the im- 
petuous advance of his own bands, after carry- 
ing the assault of the postern,) several of the 
Protestant party confirmed Dorothy Dare’s as- 
sertion, well remembering her phiz in the 
| Cambridge market. “ Loose her, loose her!” 
cried the leading man, (a Collegian,) “ we war 
not with baggages like her! and Father Am- 
brose is free for this time, thanks to Him who 
| died for us all! A shout of applause at this 
| striking and unexpected trait of mercy and ge- 
nerosity proceeded from both parties; forth- 





| with the furious market-woman, and timid 
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trembli jest were unbound, and with a 
rudely kind shove pushed out of the hall, “to 
go where they listed, but to beware of Pagan 
corruption for the future.” 

“ And now, my brave boys,” cried the young 
Cantab, who had assumed the command, vice 
Ravenshaw, deceased. “ Now, my hearties, 
one cheer for King Edward, and Protestantism 
for ever! Then hunt out the women, and 
those dastards who've hidden with them; drive 
out, drive out, I say, both friend and foe from 
the hall, and we'll play up a merry game with 
old Sawston yet!” 

Upon the highest of the Gog and Magog 
hills, (Cambridgeshire,) now rested a gallant 
cavalier and a female, who, though arrayed in 
the foul coarse garments of a market woman, 
was evidently of a rank less humble, for her 
complexion was fair even to pallidness, and 
her hands delicately fashioned and white. 
Well might it be guessed, that little accus- 
tomed was she to brave wind and weather in 
servile occupations, and the gallant who lac- 
queyed her was in his demeanour, at once re- 

tful as a courtier, and assiduous as a lover. 

he lady was seated on the turf, she panted 
for breath, and gazed sorrowfully upon the ex- 
tent of country, which lay like a vast plain 
before her. The cavalier stood beside his fair 
companion, holding in slackened rein a jaded, 
ill-conditioned animal, whose mean housings 
and shaggy ungroomed exterior, bespoke a 
palfrey a Focus for lady fair. The fine fea- 
tures of the noble gentleman betrayed anxiety, 
and his eyes regarded with unwearying atten- 
tion, a distant object; suddenly a deep sigh 
escaped him, and at the same instant his com- 
panion exclaimed—“ What is yon fire, Sir 
John ?”—*“ May it please your Highness, it is 
my own hall; it is poor Sawston,” replied 
Huddlestone. The features of Mary instantly 
crimsoned with fury, and she vowed deadly 
vengeance against the Protestants, should 
Heaven ever permit her to reign over Eng- 
land. “Not so, not so, please your grace,” 
cried the liberal-minded gentleman ; “ the very 
men who have thus wantonly ruined me, have 
a religion to advocate as well as ourselves; 
and I laud them for so doing, mischievous as 
are the means that they employ, since a dis- 
grace and burning shame were they to their 
church, stood they not up for it as we for our 
own !”’—*“ And is it possible that the lord pro- 
tectors, or my brother, will not bring to con- 
dign punishment the perpetrators of so heart- 
less an outrage? Can Edward, pacific as he is, 
in commun justice overlook so heinous an of- 
fence ?—“ Pardon me, my royal lady,” returned 
Sir John, “ if 1 presume to say, that my lord 
the king will, and must adopt such a mode of 
procedure; these Protestants are only now 
doing that, which we Catholics do with impu- 
nity every day; not a week ago, and my own 
retainers stormed and sacked the house of a 
neighbouring Protestant nobleman. May it 
please your Highness, when religious war 
rages through a country, each party instigat- 
ing the other to deeds of violence, must be by 
even handed justice—"—* Gad-a-mercy !” in- 
terrupted Mary, pettishly, “how the man 
talks! to hear him one might imagine his 
flaming house an acceptable burnt-offering. 
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Spare your breath, Sir John Huddlestone, for 
I tell you, that when J come to the throne, 
those Protestant rogues shall burn like your 
mansion yonder; and as | take myself to be 
the cause of that dastardly conflagration, I 
vow to God, that the stones of Cambridge 
Castle shall help to rebuild Sawston Hall, and 
they who fired it shall be the masons!” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that, as Queen, 
the cruel princess kept strictly her vow; but 
the injury Sawston Hall sustained by fire was 
immaterial, because on ringing the alarm- 
bell upon the first appearance of the flames, 
so many cohorts of well armed men poured in 
from the abodes of neighbouring gentry, that 
the rioters were fain to disperse, and by differ- 
ent routes return to their own abodes. The 
proximity of water rendered it no difficult task 
to subdue the flames, and to this very day 
Sawston Hall retains relics and vestiges of the 
royal fugitive’s ever memorable visit. ttt. 
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Lady Morgan has a new work in the press, 
in 2 vols., entitled The Book of the Boudoir. 


Elements of Natural History, or an Introduc- 
tion to Systematic Zoology, chiefly according 
to the Classification of Linneus, with the Illus- 
trations of every Order, by John Howard Hin- 
ton, A.M. 





Mr. Samuel, of Liverpool, is about to pub- 
lish the Book of Jasher (a traditional work in 
the early world) in Hebrew and English, with 
notes. 


A volume on the Universe as it is, with As- 
tronomical Plates, in illustration of the First 
Chapter of Genesis, by Captain Woodley. 


Ein Deutsches Lesebuch; or, Lessons in 
German Literature; being a choice collection 
of amusing and instructive pieces, in Prose and 
Verse, selected from the writings of the most 
celebrated German Authors, with Interlinear 
and other Translations. By J. Rowbotham, 
F. Ast. S. L. 


Craig-Millar Castle, and other Poems, by 
John Gordon Smith, M.D., M.R.8.L. 


Tales of Field and Flood, with Sketches of 
Life at Home, by John Malcolm, author of 
“ Scenes of War,’ &c. In small Svo. 


Biographical Sketches and Authentic Anec- 
dotes of Dogs. By Captain Thomas Brown, 
F.R.S.E., &e. Royal 18mo. 


The Family Chaplain, or St. Mark's Gospel 
Analysed and prepared for Reading and Ex- 
pounding to a Family Circle, by the Rev. S. 
Hinds, M.A., Vice-principal of St. Alban's Hall, 
Oxford. 

Beatrice, a Tale founded on facts, by Mrs. 
Hofland. In 3 vols. 12mo. 


The Chronicles of Geoffrey de Villehardown, 
Marshal of Champaigne and Romaine, con- 
cerning the Conquest of Constantinople, by 
the French and Venetians in 1204, translated 
from the French by T. Smith. 
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An enlarged edition of Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson, with copious notes, by the Right Hon. 
J. W. Croker. 


Mr. Mactaggart’s Work on Canada will ap- 
pear very shortly. It will exhibit the re- 
sourees, productions, and capabilities of that 
interesting colony, and will contain much new 
and curious information. 


Mr. Crawford's account of his Embassy to 
the Court of Ava, is now ready for publication. 
The author possessed facilities for describing 
this interesting portion of the East, which no 
traveller ever yet possessed, being entrusted 
with a most important mission from the 
Governor-General of India. The imperfect 
knowledge we have of the very singular man- 
ners, customs, religion, and government of the 
Birman Empire, must render the present work 
highly desirable. 


The popular author of Letters from the 
East has on the eve of publication an histori- 
cal Romance, to be called Stratton Hill, or 
Charles the First and the Parliament: the sub- 
ject is one of the most striking in the English 
annals, and we understand that Mr. Carne, 


having inspected some authentic memorials 
belonging to a private family, has succeeded, 
in the course of his tale, in illustrating several 
events of the period, in a very extraordinary 
manner. 

The Rev. J. Grant, of Kentish town, is pre- 
poring for publication an Essay on the Coins of 

c 


ripture, as internal evidences of the truth of 
Christianity, &c. 


The Rev. Robert Everest, A.M. of Oxford, 
has in the press a Journey through Norway, 
Lapland, and part of Sweden; with Remarks 
on the Geology of the Country, Statistical 
Tables, Meteorological Observations, &c. 


Mr. William Hosking is preparing for publi- 
cation a Popular System of Architecture, to be 
illustrated with engravings, and exemplified 
by reference to well-known structures. It is 
intended as a Class or Text-Book in that 
branch of a liberal education, and will contain 
an explanation of the scientific terms which 
form its vocabulary and are of constant occur- 
rence. 

A forthcoming work, Mémoires Complets du 
Duc de Saint Simon, is exciting great interest 
in Paris. These Memoirs, which are said to 
be very curious, were commenced in 1658, and 
finished in 1743. 


The papers of Mr. Stepney, who was British 
Minister in Germany in the time of Queen 
Anne, have been deposited in the British Mu- 
seum. There are a number of letters of Addi- 
son among them, and many other interesting 
documents. 

The same national Institution has also re- 
cently been enriched by the papers of Count 
Joseph de Paisaye, one of the leading chiefs in 
the war of La Vendée, which that nobleman 
has bequeathed to the Museum. They relate 
im great measure to the Vendean war, and 
partly to the Count's mission to Canada. Let- 
ters from Mr. Pitt, the present King of France, 











Literary Intelligence. 


and many highly eminent individuals, are in 
this collection. 

Our attention has been recently directed to 
a new and beautiful edition of the Bible in 
French and Latin, with maps and plates, and 
numerous learned illustrations by some of the 
first French scholars, which is now publishing 
at Paris. 

This edition will contain 1. Sacy's transla- 
tion, revised and corrected from the Bible de 
Vence. 2. The Latin Vulgate. 3. An Analy- 
tical Index ; and 4. 2 Vew Etymological, Geo- 

raphical, and Archeological 2 Dictionary, by 

essrs. Quatremére and Barbié du Bocage, 
assisted by other eminent writers. The pub- 
lication commenced in July, 1828, and will be 
finished in two years, in 24 livraisons, hand- 
somely printed in octavo. 


A translation of Berzelius’s Traité de Chi- 
mie Minérale, Vegetale, et Animale, is an- 
nounced to appear at Paris, in 8 volumes 8vo. 
The author has given up all his MSS. contain- 
ing a quantity of entirely new matter, to 
Messrs. Didot, the publishers, so that this 
translation may be considered as displaying 
the latest opinions of the author, as well as 
every essential discovery up to the present 
time. 


A new edition of the Worke of Voltaire in 
seventy volumes (forming part of M. Lefevre’s 
beautifal collection of Heath classics) has 
been recently commenced. The editorship 
has been committed to the able hands of M. 
Beuchot, the celebrated bibliographer, who 
will also add numerous illustrative notes, and, 
in many cases, adopt a new arrangement. The 
Letters will all be arranged in one series. 
There will be a great number of pieces intro- 
duced which have never appeared in any pre- 
vious edition, among which there is an entire 
comedy entitled L'Envieuz. 


A new periodical, entitled Rerue Britan- 
nique Religieuse, consisting of selections from 
the best religious journals of Great Britain 
and the United States, is announced to appear 
quarterly at Paris and Geneva. 


Baron Cuvier has just published a second 
edition of his valuable “ Regne Animal distri- 
bué d'aprés son Organisation,” which origin- 
ally appeared in 1816, in 4 vols. octavo. The 
work is now increased to five volumes, of 
which the two last, containing the crustacea, 
spiders, and insects, are composed, as in the 
first edition, by M. Latreille. 


As a necessary accompaniment to this, M. 
Guerin, a Parisian artist and naturalist, has 
just commenced the publication of an IJcono- 
graphie du Régne Animal de M. le Baron Cu- 
vier, in the same size as the book, which is to 
contain a representation of one of the most re- 
markable species of each genus, drawn from 
nature. It will be comprised in twenty-five 
livraisons of ten plates each, beautifully en- 

raved, and all of which will pass under the 
inspection of Messrs. Cuvier and Latreille. 
The coloured copies are executed with extra- 
ordinary care. Seine sets are also printed in 


quarto. 





